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THE EFFENDI 



PROLOGUE 

IT was early evening on the twenty-fifth of 
January, 1885. A silence which was por- 
tentous had fallen on the fated city of Khartoum. 
The band which General Gordon had directed to 
play to keep up the courage of the garrison had 
wailed out a few tunes so much like dirges that 
he had ordered the men to desist. From fearful, 
half-doubting whispers that Gordon had told a 
lie, that the steamers were not gone to bring the 
troops to Khartoum, the natives, emboldened by 
their spoken fears, huddled together upon the 
street corners and openly discussed the fallacy of 
his proclamations that the English were coming 
to save the city. One man voiced the sentiments 
of the mass when he said discontentedly, " He is 
deceiving us. Death is better than the life we 
are leading, daily wars which do no good and 
certain starvation. There are no English com- 
ing." Despair and distrust ^ wer^ doing ;:their 
deadly work among the gaffison,. and treacliery 
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was flourishing upon the fertile soil. England's 
envoy had been neariy a year in the Soudan, and 
the British troops had not arrived. Messages 
of command, reproach, and indignation had 
flashed across the wires to the country which he 
represented. England had folded her hands and 
closed her eyes to the danger of the noble man 
she had sent out on the fruitless errand into the 
Soudan, until after repeated defeat of the soldiers 
and proven treachery of his commanders her 
apathy had disappeared, and what Lord Salis- 
bury in a speech, after the fall of Khartoum, 
called " the period of rush " had taken hold of 
her government, and it attempted to repair the 
damage the " period of slumber *' had effected. 

Troops were en route for Gordon's relief; in 
fact they were even now within ninety-six hours 
of Khartoum, and yet they might as well have 
been in England. They were too late to save 
Colonel Stewart from being murdered, and too 
late — oh ! the pity of it — to save the man who 
was making such a splendid struggle in the city 
he had hoped to save. 

For many months General Gordon had kept 
up the courage of his garrison by superhuman 
efforts, and hope he did not feel himself he had 
instilled into them, resorting to any device which 
would sTtiength^n . their belief in the phantom 
army, pasting: placards announcing its approach 
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about the besieged town, preparing houses for 
the officers, who were destined never to occupy 
them, ordering the bands to play and the town 
to be joyful, and all the time the Mahdi's army 
was drawing its cordon closer and closer about 
the city, the stores were growing less and less, 
and the army was coming no nearer. He was 
too brave a man to fear for his own safety, but 
the seeming disloyalty to his garrison galled him 
terribly. " We appear even as liars to the people 
of Khartoum," he said once, and bore the brunt 
of their censure because he could not tell them 
that his failure to keep his promise was due 
wholly to indifference and disloyalty on the part 
of his country. But at last England's torpor was 
broken, and the British troops were marching to 
his relief, while at the same time his position was 
growing more and more critical, and friends in 
Cairo had received a letter in which he said, 
" Farewell ! you will never hear from me again. 
I fear there will be treachery in the garrison, and 
all will be over by Christmas." 

Treachery was in the garrison, had been there 
for many long months, growing and developing 
in the hearts of the people until the place was 
teeming with it, and most of the soldiers were 
ready to surrender to the Mahdi. Only the 
lingering possibility that Gordon was telling 
them the truth in regard to the coming of the 
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English kept them from deserting at once. But 
the last few days the troops, suffering from 
hunger, had grown more than ever hopeless and 
unbelieving, and Gordon had climbed oftener 
and oftener to tfie roof of his palace to look 
longingly toward the north for the aid which 
was destined to arrive too late. 

When Omdurman Fort fell on the fourteenth 
of January, the Arabs completely hemmed in the 
town. Then it was that Gordon gave up all 
hope of being rescued. He had kept up his 
courage in the face of the defeat of the Egyptian 
army at El Kab, at Fedasi, the annihilation of 
Hicks Pasha, the fall of Berber and of AH Pasha, 
and the massacre of the little garrison at Sinkat ; 
had faced the frustration of his hope for succor in 
the murder of his friends, Colonel Stewart and 
Mr. Power; had watched the approach of the 
Mahdi's army and its encampment eight hours 
from the city; had seen the disheartening drop 
of the Nile, and his indomitable courage had not 
faltered; but when Faragella Pasha was starved to 
surrender the fort, hope died within him. 

Two months before, he had written in his 
journal with premonitory wisdom, " It is of 
course on the cards that Khartoum is to be 
taken under the nose of the expeditionary force, 
which will be just too late^ Now these words 
were more than ever significant. They would 
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be left to die there like rats in a hole or would 
be massacred^ or worse. 

There was one more thing to do; he would 
try to save the Europeans within Khartoum. So 
he called his faithful officer, Fauzi, to him, ordered 
him to provision a steamer, and putting all the 
Europeans on board, to sail for the north. The 
Europeans refused to do this unless the general 
would go too. But this grand Englishman was no 
deserter. He felt his place was in Khartoum, and 
although there lay before him only one reward 
for his loyalty and he knew it, he would not be 
persuaded. So the plan was given up and the 
Europeans remained with him, hugging the for- 
lorn hope that in some miraculous way they 
would be rescued. But with the fall of the fort 
the Mahdi pressed closer, and for days Gordon 
had been in expectation of attack. There had 
appeared to be unusual commotion in the Arab 
lines, and daily fusillades of shots had kept the be- 
sieged town conscious of the activity of the enemy. 
Gordon spent his entire nights in restless activity, 
visiting the outposts of the town and by personal 
scrutiny assuring himself that every sentry was 
alert ; climbing to the roof to scan the troops of 
the enemy ; sending telegraphic messages to the 
lines and receiving replies every few minutes, and 
taking no rest until dawn had begun to tint the 
sky in the east. Thus the dreary days passed. 
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Gordon had written, " I fear all will be over by 
Christmas " ; but Christmas had come and brought 
no climax, and the first month of the New Year 
had half passed before there seemed to be any 
change in the intentions of the enemy. 

In all the garrison his faithful could be counted 
upon the fingers of one hand, and closest of the 
few was Niccoli Boucouvala, a young Greek who 
had served under him in China, and by a curious 
chain of circumstances had again drifted across 
his horizon. Gordon had found him on his 
second trip to the Soudan located in a little house 
on the river of Khartoum with his wife and 
children. Niccoli, a nomad and dreamer by 
nature, had spent his life in fruitless wanderings 
after glowing expectations, and had been led to 
the Soudan by a hopeless enthusiasm for turning 
into practical uses its vast possibilities for cereal 
cultivation. When the general found him he 
was wellnigh discouraged with the stupendous 
amount of work it involved and the capital it would 
require to make it a success, and had almost de- 
cided to try a new field ; but fired by Gordon's 
enthusiasm, he determined to remain and devote 
his dissipated energies to this work of evacuation. 
From the first Gordon discouraged this and urged 
him to take his family and go back to civilization. 
Anticipating the trouble which is now a matter of 
history, he foretold much of what would happen. 
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At first Niccoli was inclined to think the general 
exaggerated the seriousness of affairs, but later, 
when the culmination of events made it impossible 
to doubt any longer, and many of the women and 
children were sent to Korosko, he would not 
leave. Niccoli was always one to stand by a 
dying cause, and in this case, when the hero of 
his early youth was in a position of danger, it was 
impossible for him to go. He would have sent 
his wife and children, but the former would not 
separate herself from him ; so with a few words the 
matter was settled. They would all stand by the 
sinking ship. As the situation grew graver Gor- 
don had suggested to Niccoli that he move his 
family into the palace, where in case of an attack 
they would be safer than in the town. So the 
little house was closed and the few things which 
they valued were brought to the palace and the 
inmates began to live as if under ti ^ ban of im- 
pending Fate. 

To-night General Gordon had taken a few 
minutes from the early evening to rest upon the 
roof of his palace before making his detour. Nic- 
coli was with him and behind them towered the 
tripod telescope which he had placed upon the 
roofi casting a black silhouette against the star- 
Jess sky. The rising moon threw a soft white 
light across the melting twilight, sucking in the 
shadows, capping the adobe huts with silver. 
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covering with the skill of an artist all the marks 
of ravage and decay, until under its spell Khar- 
toum became a mammoth pearl set in the dia- 
monds of the shimmering river. A slight breeze 
rising with the fall of night rustled the orange 
trees till the air was thick with their fragrance. 
It was a night for indolence and dreams and love, 
a night impregnated with the spirit of the East. 

But upon the two men on the moonlit roof the 
witchery of the night was without power. Grave 
thoughts hardened the faces of both, and the older 
man had seated himself without speaking, his 
back to the moon, his eyes afar to the north. 
Outside the city lay the Arab camp, hemming in 
the fated town on three sides and assuming gi- 
gantic proportions, marked as it was by the little 
fires burning all about it as the dervishes pre- 
pared their evening meal. Far away, like the 
distant boom of cannon, sounded the unceasing 
beat of the noggaras (war drums). 

The younger man broke the silence first — a 
soft southern drawl, singularly musical, vibrating 
with the despair which was in his heart. " It 
can't last much longer. General. We are doomed 
if help does not come quickly. Only this morn- 
ing I found several men in a conspiracy to desert 
to the Mahdi." The man spoke in English with 
a slight accent. The shadow on General Gordon's 
face deepened. He had ridden about the town 
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with Fauzi that afternoon, visiting the lines. Most 
of the troops were lying down exhausted and 
hungry, too weary to rise even to present arms 
at his approach. It would be a brave man who 
would refuse to desert to the Mahdi. The lines 
deepened about his mouth and chin, and he did 
not turn his eyes from the distant northern hori- 
zon where they rested. 

" I cannot understand the delay of the troops," 
he said sadly. 

" If only a handful of soldiers could come," 
Niccoli said hopelessly. " Ten men would save 
the day. Our soldiers would be filled anew with 
courage, but now they are heartbroken and de- 
spairing. They have lost all faith in the coming 
of the English. What can keep them ? " 

"I cannot understand," the general repeated 
sadly. "I cannot understand." 

" The city is foil of the wives and children of 
the dervishes," Niccoli went on, " and I cannot 
help feeling that they are constantly communicat- 
ing with the enemy. If only these people had 
all been sent from the town months ago." 

"You forget, Niccoli, that for every wife of 
the enemy there are twenty-five widows of the 
brave men who fought with Hicks Pasha. I 
could not send them away. But even if your 
words were true and they were all the wives of 
the enemy, I could not have turned them out to 
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the mercy of the savages. They are my people, 
Niccoli, and I am bound to protect them." 

" You are too lenient, General. These people 
only respect where they fear. You can never 
win them by kindness." 

" Perhaps you are right, Niccoli, perhaps you 
are right, but I have followed my best ideals. 
At heart I have had only the rescue of these 
people entrusted to me. That I shall fail — 
have failed — cannot be denied, but I have failed 
through circumstances, not through design. Eng- 
land's policy toward me has been one of op- 
position from first to last. My most simple 
demands have been disregarded. I have appealed 
to my country and appealed in vain. The lies I 
have told — wait," as Niccoli made a gesture of 
dissent, " no, you know they are lies. But in my 
conscience they were justified. My soul is clean 
of them. They won't understand," he said sadly ; 
" they think I intended to lie from the first, that 
I knew no help was coming," he drew a quick 
hand across his brow. " Better that," he muttered, 
" better that than to have them think England 
dishonorable." 

He turned to Niccoli with a sudden change of 
manner, practical, alert. " We have an enemy 
within our walls as well as without, Niccoli, and 
one is no more to be dreaded than the other. 
There are scarcp any whom we can trust. The 
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incident this morning with the men m charge of 
the biscuits proves that even in the shadow 
of death they will lie, murder, and steal, and 
we are powerless to prevent it. Each day the 
camp grows more and more demoralized, the 
belief in succor less and less strong. Everything 
points to an early attack. The Mahdi's camp is 
restless ; he is planning some move, and will strike 
soon. It is not a question of days, Niccoli, but 
of hours." Gordon's eyes turned again to the 
distant horizon and lines of settled sadness marked 
his face. 

Two little children, a boy of thirteen and a girl 
of six, came upon the roof followed by a woman 
in the early thirties. Both men rose and turned 
toward her. She wore a soft light dress and the 
moonlight made an aureole of the hair about her 
head. In her colorless face her eyes glowed 
black and heavy. 

" The children came to say" good-night," she 
said in a soft voice dulled through the anxiety 
of the last months to almost passive intonation. 

The general approached the little dark-haired 
girl and lifted her that he might kiss her, and then 
he put her in her father's arms. The boy moved 
toward him for his customary caress. The great 
man laid a strong hand on the boy's dark curls. 
" You will grow to be a man some day, Niccoli. 
You must be a soldier and a good one like 
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your father, and take care of your mother and 
Helene." 

The boy straightened his sturdy shoulders 
and threw up his handsome head, singularly like 
his father's, with a gesture of self-respect and 
fearlessness. 

" I could take care of them now," he said with 
bravado. " I can handle my gun ; father said I 
shot well for a youngster, and I would shoot any 
one who harmed my mother." 

The same thought pierced the brains of the 
three people, — how soon might he be called 
upon to verify his words. Instinctively their eyes 
turned to the ill-boding fires. A cloud crossing 
the moon seemed to set them burning brighter, 
making them flicker for the instant like one blaze, 
and Niccoli's eager eyes fastened upon them at 
once. It was the first time he had seen them, 
and his child's mind was full of questions and 
delight. 

y What are they, father?" he asked wonderingly. 

The desperation the man felt since his conver- 
sation with the general forced aside the evasive 
answer he would have given at another time, and 
he replied to the question with unvarnished truth. 
" They are the campfires of the dervishes, Nic- 
coli, my boy. They are waiting out there like 
vultures about the body of a dying horse till the 
time for attack arrives. They will come in upon 
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us in the night, for they fear the light of day, and 
God alone knows what the end will be." 

" I will keep my gun beside me all the time," 
Niccoli answered, feverish with excitement over 
something he only dimly understood. " I can 
fight, too, if the dervishes come." 

General Gordon had been standing apart with 
arms folded and eyes upon the northern sky, 
apparently oblivious of the conversation. Now 
he stepped across to the boy, a strange, sudden 
resolution making his action portentous, and 
grasping Niccoli by the shoulder turned him 
round, pointing to the fiery circle about them. 

" Niccoli," he said in a voice which penetrated 
the childish brain, carrying with it something of 
the tragedy foreshadowing them, " Niccoli, you 
may come through this all right, we may not; 
but remember this — just this one thing — under 
those fires lie your father's enemies ; never rest 
till they are blotted from the face of the earth." 
Then turning, the general stalked away through 
the shadowy gloaming to the duties of the night. 
The boy stood watching the fires flicker and fade 
in silence. Although he did not fully understand 
what Gordon meant, some suggestion of the pur- 
port of the words uttered made him speechless. 
The boy's father and the general stood side by side 
in his regard, and their words were always to be 
weighed and thought upon. Therefore he sat in 
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musing silence until the weary eyelids began to 
droop and quiver, and when his father took the 
little sleeping Helene from Volga's arms to carry 
her downstairs for the night, Niccoli grasped his 
mother's hand tight in his and stumbled sleepily 
along by her side, saying over and over to him- 
self, " I will have my gun to-night. I will begin 
at once to be a soldier." 

When the children were laid dressed upon 
the bed, — for those were nights when sleep 
was stolen from the long watchful hours, — 
and little Niccoli had fallen asleep beside his 
gun, the man turned to the woman quietly and 
spoke. 

" The crisis is here and we must face it. You 
should have been made to go to Cairo with the 
others. Now, oh God ! " his head dropped into 
his impotent hands as a picture of the possibili- 
ties flashed through his brain. 

The woman gently drew one hand from his 
face and caressed it. 

" If the worst should come,'* she said steadily, 
in a slow monotonous voice, " I have my dagger, 
and death is only a short agony. If the best, the 
soldiers may perhaps be in time." But there 
was no hope in her voice. 

** It is too late, too late," and his voice broke 
in a wail of despair. "We are hemmed in on all 
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sides; if the army came now we could not be 
saved — and you and the boy and Helene." 

The woman's lips shook and her face grew 
white as she glanced toward the sleeping figures, 

" Yes," she said dully, " the children." 

" You should have gone. I should have made 
you go," he cried. 

" You could not make me, Niccoli," the woman 
answered. " I cannot live without you," she went 
on, her passion breaking through the lethargic 
tones of her voice. " If they kill you they must 
kill me too. The children won't realize," she 
went on, a dangerous light coming into her eyes, 
as she took a small steel dagger from her breast 
and tried the edge and point, " they are too young. 
A moment's pain and all is over, and we shall 
be together again." She hid the weapon in her 
dress. " I would not go if I had it all to live 
over again. You here — and I there — oh God ! 
no." Her whole frame trembled as with ague, 
but her eyes were dry. 

The man's arms tightened about her, and the 
beating of their hearts fell into rhythm with the 
moan of the noggaras coming through the stillness 
of the night. 

"The end is near," the man said presently. 
" We shall never see the English army ; even 
now the noggaras are beating our deathknell. 
But afterward when the English do come, per- 
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haps to bury their dead, it would be good to 
feel that we were identified, that we were given 
a Christian burial, perhaps that some messages 
were sent to those we both love. Take the pen 
and write as I tell you. It may be possible that 
the words will avail something." 

The woman took the paper and wrote word for 
word as the man dictated, slowly, laboriously, 
with trembling and pain, but persistently, and 
outside the noggaras beat unceasingly, and an 
occasional crack of firearms told of the watchful- 
ness of the enemy. At last the letter was written, 
three times copied, folded into the smallest possi- 
ble space, fastened about the necks of each of the 
four people, and tucked inside their clothes out 
of sight. Then the man and woman lay down to 
rest. The man slept even as a little child, with 
his head pillowed on his wife's breast, but the 
woman's eyes were wide open and her silent face 
grew more and more impassive as she read in the 
watches of the night the story of her life, drawing 
so near the end. 

She thought of her happy girlhood in the old 
New England town with her twin sister, the 
idolized children of an old sea captain. Of her 
mother, a quiet, colorless little lady, absorbed by 
the brusque, overpowering personality of her 
husband until she became a mere reflection of 
him ; of the trip to Brazil which changed for her 
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the whole trend of her existence ; of the dreamy, 
restless passenger who had boarded the steamer 
at Rio Janeiro and brought such a tumult into 
their lives; of her love for this young Greek 
and their subsequent marriage and the separation 
utter and absolute from her kindred; of their 
life together, always devoid of luxury and often 
in actual want, and yet hallowed by their un- 
wavering love and faith in each other, which 
burned brighter as the fires of hope went out. 

She thought of all these things as she lay be- 
side the man for whom she had given up so 
much ; of her beautiful children — the boy, upon 
whose birth she had placed all her hopes of rec- 
onciliation with her family. She had sent home 
his picture taken with his father, trusting to it to 
break the barrier of implacable resentment which 
her parents had erected between them ; but no 
word had come back to her. Father and mother 
had gone to their graves silent and unforgiving. 
Much she had sacrificed for the man beside her, 
but she had never regretted it. 

She had never regretted it, but she had never 
forgotten. Sometimes the longing for the old 
scenes became intolerable. The long stretches 
of shining desert scathed her soul like a hot 
branding iron, burning through the tissue of 
forgetful ness and laying bare the memories of her 
home ; filling her nostrils with the smell of the 
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sea, her eyes with the view of the hills and mam- 
moth trees, producing a nostalgia amounting 
to torture of the keenest kind. Sometime she 
would go back there, sometime lead her children 
through the paths of her childhood, be as a child 
again with them in the dear home among the New 
England hills. 

This longing was the only secret she ever had 
from Niccoli. Perhaps, having no love of coun- 
try or place himself, she felt he would not under- 
stand; perhaps, too, she feared to wound him 
with a suggestion of discontent. But to the chil- 
dren, and especially the boy, she talked of her 
home, — always of her home; of the sea, the 
hills, and the smell of the woods and flowers; 
of the large white house on the hill approached 
by the long avenue of maple trees ; of the view 
of the ocean, boundless and unfathomable ; of the 
romps in the orchard and the climbs to the top 
of the trees ; the coasts down the long hills and 
halfway up the others. Of these she talked 
hours and hours together, until to the boy at 
least they were not fanciful and unreal but 
more true than the places he had known, only 
to lose again, in the rovings with his father. 

She would never look upon the sea again. 
Somewhere in the burning sand, the sand which 
smote her like the sin of a guilty conscience, she 
would be buried — find a nameless grave. Her 
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sister would never know unless by some unex- 
pected chance the letters which she had just 
written should find their way into her hand. 
But perhaps her sister did not care, perhaps she 
had forgotten. On the other side of the globe she 
was sitting in the old home upon the hill holding 
her children to her heart, perhaps, as Volga had 
held hers, lulling them to sleep to the sound of 
the wind in the maple trees and the music of the 
incoming tide, while over hers the pitiless nog- 
garas were beating out the few short hours before 
the end. 

In the Mahdi*s camp there was great excite- 
ment. Gordon was right in his inference that 
the time had come to strike. The victories of 
the English at Abu Klea and Metemmeh had 
filled the Mahdi with vague alarm of the force 
which was surely coming nearer, and furthermore, 
two mails for General Gordon had been captured 
near Omdurman, confirming the advance of the 
relief. 

Mohammed Ahmed had virtually swept the 
Soudan clean, from the Red Sea on the east to 
the boundaries of Waddai on the west, and 
from Bahr el Ghazel on the south to Dongola 
on the north, and Khartoum only remained as 
the most desirable jewel of them all. The 
Mahdi's repeated victories had raised him to 
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the height of the Prophet Mohammed, and the 
dervishes were willing to serve him blindly, con- 
sidering no command too difficult to execute, since 
obedience assured to them glory and salvation 
in the world to come. He never allowed their 
religious frenzy to subside in the slightest de- 
gree, but kept them at a fanatical fever heat by 
constant prayers and fastings. Gradually Mo- 
hammed Ahmed had been concentrating his 
forces about Khartoum, camping near Omdur- 
man Fort and harassing the town. When he 
starved Faragella Pasha into submission he held 
a vantage point which made the ultimate taking 
of the city inevitable. 

Gordon's pacific proclamations had been 
laughed at by the Mahdi. To the general's 
offer to make him Sultan of Kordofan, he replied 
simply, "I am the Mahdi." To the Mahdi's 
command to surrender Khartoum the reply had 
come: "When you, Mahdi, order the Nile to 
dry up, and walk across with your troops and 
come into Khartoum and take me, then I will 
surrender the town to you, and not before." 

The Mahdi had made his camp under a grove 
of tall trees, where the grass grew green and 
fresh. His tent was guarded by slaves whose 
duty it was night and day to prevent entrance 
or egress save by his divine orders. In a large 
circle about him, of which his tent was the centre. 
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the khalifas and emirs had erected theirs, the flags 
of the diflTerent inmates acting in lieu of a door- 
plate. At the entrances of these tents, too, a guard 
always stood. Around the sacred circle was a 
thorn zariba, built to keep the dervishes from 
coming too near in their enthusiasm to see the 
Mahdi. Close to this enclosure crowded the huge 
mass of the dervish army, rudely sheltered from 
the broiling sun and enervating simoom within 
adobe or reed huts or under rude coverings of 
burlaps fastened upon sticks to simulate tents. 

Within his hand Mohammed Ahmed held this 
huge body of people as truly as a prestidigitator 
holds the colored balls subject to his command; 
and by cunning cruelty and spectacular display 
of his power this self-appointed master of life 
and death played upon their superstitions and 
fanaticism. 

It was duhr, the hour of the midday salah 
(prayer), and the khalifas had assembled in a 
body to welcome the Mahdi as he came from his 
tent. The movements of the huge army were 
strikingly impressive as the people stood with 
hands upraised in praise of his illustrious majesty. 
Their cry " Allah Akbar " rang upon the slug- 
gish air and floated away, taken up as it was by 
the diflTerent wings of the army, to come back to 
the Mahdi faint as a long-drawn sigh, only to 
swell like the crescendo of a mammoth orchestra 
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in a tremendous wave of melody, until finally lost 
in the buzz of whispering praises as the Mahdi 
emerged from his tent. The great mass of people 
swayed and crowded nearer and nearer in order to 
get a closer view of their lord and master. 

The Mahdi approached the sheepskin which 
was spread upon the ground a short distance from 
his tent and within the zariba, and a slave removed 
his sandals. Mohammed Ahmed stood up in his 
full height, his arms outstretched, his powerful 
figure clothed in a dirty jibbeh worn over loose 
white drawers and covered with colored stripes of 
cloth sewn hit or miss upon it. On his head was 
the shereefs' turban, about which bands of cloth 
were wound. Around his waist was a straw girdle 
confining his jibbeh. His voice, clear and pleas- 
ant in its modulations, swelled musically as he 
prayed, and his body swayed rhythmically for- 
ward and back. When he dropped on his knees 
the vast congregation knelt as one man, and all 
bent forward till their heads rested upon their 
folded arms, remaining until the Mahdi rose to 
his feet. When prayers were over the Mahdi 
summoned the khalifas to his tent and consulted 
with them in regard to an immediate attack upon 
Khartoum, with the result that after an hour's 
seclusion with them he sent a messenger to bring 
one of his most powerful emirs to him in the 
quickest possible time. 
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Emir Abdul Khalid was a man well known in 
the Soudan. Of the same tribe as the Mahdi 
himself, the Danagla, he had received a good 
education at the Kuran school at Kererri, and 
later had amassed a fortune from the slave trade, 
paying high taxes to the Khedive for the right to 
continue in the business. Later on, when Sebehr 
Rahama was made king of the slave dealers, Abdul 
Pasha was his right-hand man, and was instru- 
mental in defeating the Khedive when that mon- 
arch sent a force against Rahama. When Gordon 
made his first trip into the Soudan (1874) and 
attempted to put an end to the slave trade, Abdul 
Khalid became one of his most ardent helpers 
apparently, while in reality using that intimacy 
as a blind to further his own unlawful business. 

When Suleiman, the son of Sebehr, revolted, 
and Gessi was sent by Gordon to quell the dis- 
turbance, Abdul, although in the thick of the 
fight at first, when the crash came, managed to 
slip through Gessi's fingers, and thus escaped the 
execution which fell to fhe lot of his compatriots 
in crime, who were taken prisoners by Gessi. 
Abdul was always with the winning side, and 
when Gessi returned to Khartoum, Abdul fol- 
lowed and swore allegiance to the English army. 
There in Khartoum he lived for several years, 
supporting a large hareem, carrying on the slave 
trade clandestinely, selling ivory, and in other 
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ways adding to his large fortune. On Gordon's 
return to the Soudan, Abdul attached himself to 
him, making himself useful to the general by his 
knowledge of the country and people, and in 1882 
he was sent by the general with a large number 
of irregular troops as reinforcement to El Obeid ; 
but when the Mahdi stormed and besieged that 
town, Abdul deserted with most of the troops 
whom he had brought. The Mahdi at once 
recognized in him a valuable acquisition and 
straightway attached him to his army with the 
rank of emir, or prince. And the emir sold 
himself body and soul, for the time being, balk- 
ing at no dirty work which was demanded of him 
in the Mahdi's interest, but keeping a weather eye 
open at the same time for the betterment of his 
own conditions. The emir had travelled exten- 
sively in his later youth, having been to Constan- 
tinople and Cairo several times, and even across 
to Paris. He owned considerable property in 
Luxor, where he intended spending his declin- 
ing years. 

At El Obeid the Mahdi had given him some 
of the most beautiful captives, knowing his par- 
tiality for the female sex, and the emir had kept 
up a luxurious establishment, living a life of 
debauchery and sensuality. Now as he stood 
before the Mahdi, his personality was not alto- 
gether displeasing. His skin was dark but not 
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as brown as the Mahdi's ; his eyes were small 
and keen under lapping eyebrows; his full lips 
shut firmly over prominent white teeth, and his 
figure was lithe and sinewy, with little superfluous 
flesh, despite his luxurious indolence. He wore 
the customary jibbeh patched with many colors and 
fastened about the waist with several windings of 
cloth, and the short full drawers. His legs were 
bare save for the sandals upon his feet. About his 
neck was a string of beads which he always wore, 
a precious necklace made of lucky stones gathered 
from all parts of Africa, and upon his head was 
the customary turban. The spear which he had 
carried to the Mahdi's tent was taken by a slave 
and held outside. The emir entered with arms 
folded across his breast, his eyes lowered. 

The Mahdi greeted him pleasantly, smiling 
until the V-shaped space between his two front 
teeth (a guarantee of good luck to the possessor) 
was discernible, and requested him to be seated. 
The Mahdi began the conversation by boasting 
of the size and extent of his kingdom ; of the 
multitude of his following ; of his brave, victorious 
army, ending with a pious eulogy of the prophet 
whom he represented. Then he proceeded to 
the technicalities of war and questioned the emir 
upon the different places in Khartoum, the least 
fortified points, and those easiest for a successful 
attack. Mohammed Ahmed knew that among 
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his followers there was no one who could so well 
give him the desired information as Emir Abdul, 
for his knowledge of Khartoum was absolute, 
and even now a portion of his hareem was im- 
prisoned there with the widows of Hicks Pasha's 
troops. The emir drew his brows together 
thoughtfully and before replying weighed with 
great seriousness the questions the Mahdi asked. 

" There is a portion of the wall opening onto 
the White Nile, oh illustrious Mahdi, which was 
destroyed during the recent inundations, and 
which has never been repaired. It is the only 
part of the wall which is defective ; if the gen- 
eral discovers it he will have it mended, but it 
is a great point in our favor, oh Chosen of the 
Prophet, that he has no Englishmen with him, 
and since he cannot be everywhere at once the 
chances are that he will not discover it. Else- 
where the ditch is so deep and the wall so high 
it is almost hopeless to enter, but there, oh 
Sayidra el Mahdi, it would be easy enough." 

Mohammed Ahmed rocked to and fro con- 
tentedly, the news was good to him. "The 
angels who were with us at El Obeid will aid us 
in this campaign," he said piously. " I have seen 
it in a vision, and there is no longer any need to 
delay. We will march on Khartoum to-night 
when the moon has fallen below the hills. 
Victory is sure to attend us." 
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" Victory follows on thy footsteps, oh Sayidra 
el Mahdi, whithersoever 'thou turnest them," the 
emir replied, bending till his head rested in his 
folded arms. 

" We will sleep within the walls another night,'* 
the Mahdi answered. 

Abdul Khalid flattered and worshipped him, 
pandering to his weakness with praises fulsome 
and nauseating, until the Mahdi, gorged and heavy 
with contentment, ordered a dish of fresh meat to 
be brought that they might eat. He did the 
emir the great honor of dipping his hands into 
the dish with him, talking and smiling the while 
with what purported to be captivating sweetness. 

*' There are beautiful women in the town," he 
said insinuatingly, " and much booty." 

" The general sent the women to the north 
when the siege began," Abdul answered. 

" Some of the women," the Mahdi corrected, 
" some, but not all. There will be many fair ones 
left. These must be brought to me that I may 
have first choice ; after me, if you carry out the 
plan to enter the city successfully, you shall have 
your choice of four among the prisoners, and 
shall ask anything of me and I will grant it." 

" Oh thou just and gracious Mahdi," the emir 
answered, bowing again till his lips touched the 
mat upon which the Mahdi sat. But in his heart 
he was thinking that if any beautiful captives 
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fell into his hands the Mahdi would never see 
them. 

" One thing more," the Mahdi said, picking up 
a piece of the fresh meat with his fingers and 
passing it to the emir, who accepted it with 
ceremonious gratitude, " Gordon must not be 
killed. He must be brought to me a prisoner." 
Mohammed rubbed his hands together in agree- 
able anticipation. " To-morrow the sun will rise 
upon the greatest victory of all, — the Mahdi*s 
new possession, Khartoum." 

Then he dismissed Abdul Khalid, who with a 
low obeisance and reiterations of constancy and 
devotion, backed through the door of the tent 
and went to prepare the army for the attack. 

Night, moonlit and silent, had melted into the 
first faint glow of dawn when General Gordon 
returned to his room for his much needed rest, 
after a sleepless vigil upon the palace roof, grate- 
ful that another night free from attack was added 
to the list of those separating them from the 
relieving army. 

Stealthily, silently, in perfect order, a long line 
of Arabs was forming in the Mahdi's camp. Ad- 
vancing, ever advancing, under the leadership 
of Emir Abdul Khalid, the foremost ones reached 
the Khartoum wall unmolested. Pausing beneath 
a spot designated by the emir to the Mahdi in 
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the afternoon, the emir took a swift survey of 
his troops, and giving the order for attack, rode 
wildly toward the rear. 

A second later the sleeping town was awakened 
by the fierce war cry, " La Ilaha il 'lallah," lifted 
by thousands of voices till the hills caught up 
the echoes and flung them back again. The 
dervishes scaled the tumbling wall, dropping hel- 
ter-skelter into the sleepy, unprepared town, silenc- 
ing in one moment the fusillade of shots which 
greeted them, and despatching the soldiers ere 
their second shots were fired. Coming into the 
open they separated into two divisions, one remain- 
ing to destroy the troops about the parapets, the 
other dashing through the town, killing the in- 
habitants who, surmising what had occurred, rushed 
out in fury or despair, and cutting a swath like 
the sweep of a mower's scythe that filled the 
street with blood. Forty thousand Arabs, awake, 
bloodthirsty, well fed, vindictive, fanatical, fell 
upon the ten thousand half-starved, hopeless, 
helpless soldiers who went to make up Gordon's 
garrison. 

" To the church, to the palace," the Arabs 
yelled, crazed with the lust for blood and plun- 
der. Into the garden they swarmed, and made 
a rush for the palace. Overcoming the guards 
they crowded up the stairs. From the end of 
the corridor two men came toward them, dressed 
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and fully armed, as fearless and eager to meet them 
as they were to be met. The first dervishes lay 
dead before their gloating moment of recognition 
was over, and the others, superstitious and fear- 
ful, fled before the sword of the general. Their 
retreat was cut off by the new onrush, and, un- 
willing, they were forced to the front again, to 
fall beneath the deadly fire of the two revolvers. 
Turning back to reload, Gordon received a sword 
wound in his shoulder by a dervish who hid con- 
cealed behind the door. He paid for the thrust 
with his life ; for Niccoli, keen to the danger of his 
general, ended his heart-beats ere the hand which 
held the sword gathered force to strike again. 
The moment's digression gave the dervishes a 
chance, however, and before Niccoli could turn 
to them, a bullet sent him forward upon his face. 
At the same time a bullet pierced the general's 
right breast, goading but not killing him. Su- 
perb, he rose to his full height, his lifeblood 
gushing from his wounds and leaving a crimson 
trail behind him, as, slashing to the right and to 
the left with deadly certainty, he mowed his way, 
kicking the dead dervishes from his path, careless 
of the pain of the answering sword thrusts, con- 
scious of one desperate determination, that of 
reaching his troops. A dying dervish put forth 
his last remaining strength in a fierce lunge at 
Gordon, almost severing his right leg. Then 
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and then only the hero of Khartoum fell, pierced 
through and through, bathed in his lifeblood and 
the blood of his enemies, dying as a soldier dies, 
with his fingers gripped about his bloody sword, 
his face toward the enemy. 

In a room of the palace Volga sat in a large 
chair, a book open on her knees, one arm thrown 
about little Helene, whose head was bent over 
the open page. On the arm of the chair Niccoli 
perched, dividing his attention between the noise 
outside the walls and the well-known photographs. 
From their window nothing of the massacre could 
be seen ; but the tumult came to them, cutting 
short Volga's descriptions of the pictures, which 
Helene turned with impatient fingers. In the 
hand hidden behind Helene's back, concealed by 
the folds of her dress, Volga's fingers closed 
upon her razor-edged dagger, while with ears 
keenly alert to every sound, she followed the 
progress of the battle without, gripping hard the 
dagger as the sounds grew loud and the footsteps 
near, to loosen her grasp as the commotion de- 
creased. That the dervishes would find them 
she knew; but no sign of fear escaped her to 
make the children apprehend the horror of the 
moments she was living through. Their terror 
should be short lived and end where it began by 
the mercy of the shining blade. 
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"Yes, mamma, and you and Aunt Lena, — 
there you are, see ! in your funny bonnets, — and 
you would climb ? " with a gesture of interroga- 
tion. 

" Yes, climb to the very top of the trees," the 
woman answered, as if reciting a story she knew 
by heart. 

"And scuff through the leaves," the child 
went on. 

"Yes, the leaves, the pretty, brown, rustling 
leaves, sweetheart." In the corridors the scuffling 
of many feet froze the words on her lips. 

" Yes, yes," the child prompted, impatiently. 
" Down the long avenue into the orchard, 
gathering the apples." The rabble was at the 
threshold and the woman rose. Gathering the 
two children in her arms, hesitating one desperate 
second to be sure that the intruders were enemies, 
she faced the door. A lull in the awful tumult, 
which was almost a silence, and then the fury 
rose louder and fiercer, till with a crash the barri- 
caded door fell and the dread moment had come. 
The woman's hand rose high and fell upon the 
baby's head, fell with spent force, for a dervish 
spear silenced forever her awfiil anguish, and she 
dropped without a sound. At the same time the 
dervish received a blow which sent him flounder- 
ing on the floor, and the voice of Emir Abdul 
Khalid ordered a halt. The dervishes who had 
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followed Abdul Khalid now fled to other parts of 
the building, and the emir turned to face the 
shining muzzle of a huge gun, behind which a 
fierce, distorted little face glared at him. The 
aim was bad and the bullet lodged in the wall, 
while the gun kicked horribly, nearly upsetting 
the boy, making the emir laugh a cruel, harsh 
laugh. He stood thus, his wet sword raised in 
his hand, his face grimed with blood and powder, 
hesitated, and was lost. There was no fear in the 
boy's eyes ; they were as direct as the emir's 
own. 

" You are a dog," Niccoli said fiercely, " a dog 
of an Arab. I should like to kill you." 

The cruel smile widened into a grin over teeth 
sharp and narrow like a beast's, as the emir shifted 
his sword to the hand which held the revolver. 

" Come," he said, " take your sister and come 
with me." 

" I won't go with you." The face was defiant, 
the shoulders well back. " I want my mother." 
His eyes had been upon the Arab and he had 
been spared the horror of his mother's death. 

The emir saw his advantage and pressed it. 
"Your mother ran away. She left you; you 
won't see her again," he said goadingly. "They 
will kill you if you stay here." For one moment 
the boy's eyes showed fear, and then a fine scorn 
curled his lips. 

3 
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" My mother did not run away. She was not 
afraid. You are a liar as well as a dog of an 
Arab." A wave of hideous cruelty darkened the 
emir's face, and for a moment the odds were 
against the boy ; then a keener method of cruelty 
presented itself. 

" Am I, am I ? " he leered. " Look then, see 
for yourself," and he drew aside from the pros- 
trate figure on the floor, kicking it spitefully with 
his bloody slipper. For an instant Niccoli glared 
blankly, then recognition burned in his eyes ; he 
dropped to the floor and threw his arms about 
the silent figure. When the emir dragged him 
away from her he babbled. 

The emir took the children by the hand and 
led them through the now deserted rooms of the 
palace, hastening down the corridors with the 
ease of one familiar with its intricacies, bringing 
them to a far-away room which was used by Gor- 
don s a storeroom, away from the sound of the 
now quieting uproar. There he left the children, 
little Helene crying pathetically for her mother, 
Niccoli sitting stolidly silent, save for the reiterated 
sentence, " Scuffing through the leaves, the pretty 
brown leaves." 

When the massacre was over the town was 
divided among the emirs, and each man put 
his flag in the midst of the section his men had 
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captxired. Then began the collection of the sur- 
vivors and booty. The Mahdi ordered the wo- 
men brought before him, when he reserved for 
his hareem all the girls from five years upward. 
Khalid ransacked the room where Volga had been 
killed and collected the few valuables she pos- 
sessed, keeping the children in their hiding-place 
until the question of selection was decided, feeling 
sure that if the Mahdi discovered Helene he 
would take her at once for his hareem, and Khalid 
had already made up his mind that no one should 
take her from him. 

The boy had gone foolish, therefore had be- 
come the abode of a spirit and must be cared for, 
and Khalid's interest in him gained something of 
awe and fear. It happened that there was one 
woman in the house of the emir who was to 
prove a friend to the orphan children. Anina, 
the mother of the hareem, took them in charge 
and discovered the letters fastened about their 
necks. These she pondered over a good deal, 
undecided as to the best use to make of them ; 
then with more than ordinary Arab acumen she 
resolved to mention them to nobody, but to hide 
them away among her treasures till the time should 
come for confession or the destruction of them. 
There they were soon forgotten, and the good 
mother gave herself up to the care of the children, 
nursing Niccoli through a frightful illness and 
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with infinite patience teaching him the beginnings 
of things again. 

After the fall of Khartoum and the occupancy 
of it by the Mahdi, the possibility of an attack by 
the English was forgotten till they were upon the 
town ; but the Arabs met them with so fierce a 
fire they were forced to retreat. Then the Mahdi 
summoned his most trusted emirs, Abdul Khalid 
among the number, and despatched them with a 
large force to Metemmeh to annihilate the Eng- 
lish, and his order must have been carried out to 
the destruction of the entire relieving army had 
they not already retreated within the bounds of 
civilization. 

The Mahdi settled back into a life of ease, confi- 
dent in the possession of the entire Soudan. His 
prestige increased after the capture of Khartoum, 
and those who before had doubted his divinity 
doubted no longer. Without, he lived a life of 
religious fervor, within, one of debauchery and 
passion, and killed himself with over-indulgence. 
Upon his death his successor. Khalifa Abdullahi, 
ruled, and it is with his rule that we have now to 
deal. 



PART I — ELINOR 
CHAPTER I 

IN the early part of November, 1897, the post 
steamer was headed for Luxor. Asyoot and 
Dendera had been left far behind along the banks 
of the rippleless river, and the settlements of 
lesser note basked in the midday sun upon the 
crests of the ever varying shores. Long stretches 
of uninhabited country upon either side of the 
Nile were closely followed by the little mud vil- 
lages so nearly the color of the banks that often- 
times they rested unnoticed until the curious, 
indolent natives emerged from them like ants 
from a mammoth hill, and straggled to the 
water's edge to watch the still wonderful mech- 
anism of man, which rushed past them with 
only a rumble and swish of turning wheel and 
falling water. 

Upon this particular steamer, indifferent to the 
wonders of this most enchanting of lands, a girl 
lay stretched upon a steamer chair on the shady 
side of the boat. In her lap were several paper- 
bound novels and a guidebook of Egypt, but of 
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them all she was unconscious, and her slender 
hands rested quiet upon them. Her eyes, under 
the shade of her brown canvas hat, were fastened 
upon the passing shores, uninterested and unsee- 
ing. To her, perhaps of all the people on the 
steamer, Egypt per se had no attractions. The 
trip up the river had bored her inexpressibly, for 
she had accepted it only as a means to an end, 
and would have preferred the quicker journey in 
the steam cars had not her aunt violently opposed 
it on account of the heat. That she was a tactful 
woman may be gathered from the fact that she 
made no opposition to her aunt's decision, al- 
though the time required for this trip was more 
than three times as long. Under her chaperon- 
age Elinor Evarts was seeing the sights of 
Europe, and incidentally Africa, and since the 
latter exploit had been brought about by much 
manoeuvring upon the younger lady's part, she 
deemed it wisest to let her chaperon rule in the 
lesser things. Thus it happened that she lay in the 
steamer chair, tactfully concealing her impatience 
at the slowness of their progress. 

In the companion steamer chair Madame 
Evarts-Smith lay, dead to all sights and sounds, 
her large round face hidden under the folds of a 
soft linen handkerchief; her ample bosom rising 
and falling steadily ; her fat short arms limp and 
straight upon the rests of the steamer chair. 
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her whole attitude one of abandonment and 
forgetfulness. 

Elinor, after convincing herself that her aunt 
slept, took from the folds of her shirtwaist a 
letter, worn and yellow with age, and putting it 
between the pages of her guidebook, lost herself 
in the perusal of it. The letter was dated many 
years back and the paper was broken at the folds, 
but the ink was clear and distinct and the chi- 
rography was in a firm round hand. 

" My darling, — " the missive ran, 

" Your letter this morning was cruel to yourself and 
to me, for I don't believe you meant it. What does it 
matter if we are young ? Men are only boys grown tall, 
anyway, and I don't need added years to make me sure 
that I love you. We have known each other — memory 
does n't go back far enough to touch the time when I did 
not know you, — and there has never been any one else 
to me, in spite of what you say. I was fickle only on 
the surface ; in my heart of hearts no other girl has ever 
had the smallest place. I loved you from the first and 
shall love you on and on forever and ever. I may go to 
England and into the service, and if I do I want your 
promise to take with me. Will you give it, Elinor ? " 

The girl closed the book, shutting the boyish, 
impassioned letter between its pages, and span- 
ning the covers with her slender fingers, she let 
her eyes rest on the passing shores. The memo- 
ries which this letter would not let die had been 
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the means of bringing her to Egypt. Back in 
America a certain worthy doctor loved her, a man 
for whom she had respect and liking, but a man 
she could not] marry until she had set at rest cer- 
tain recollections of her early days. 

" I loved once," she told him frankly, " and 
I don't love you the way I did that other man. 
It may be that the strength of that infatuation 
has grown in the memory of it, but I could never 
feel certain of myself until I saw him again." 

The girl's seriousness left no possibility of 
change in the man's opinion, so he seconded her 
desires and did what he could toward urging a 
year abroad, with the hope of ultimate disillusion 
in regard to this unforgotten lover and the return 
of a yielding maiden to his longing arms. 

Now the maiden in question had quite forgotten 
the worthy doctor and was lost to everything 
save the memories which revolved around the 
writer of the letter she had just read. 

She had loved him all the time, this sturdy, 
fair-haired lover of her childhood days. She 
could not remember a time when he had not 
stood in her hero's place, and yet she had sent 
him away without her promise. Her mind re- 
traced the early years of her life. Born of humble 
parents, brought up in a small New England vil- 
lage, she had lived the free, unrestrained life of 
a country girl. Bound by no conventionalities, 
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governed by no false standards, she passed her 
childhood. Climbing all the highest trees, walk- 
ing all the narrowest fences, and riding anything 
from a cow to a colt, she throve and waxed strong 
in mind and body. Her companions comprised 
all the young folk in the village, ranging from 
two to four years her juniors to six years her 
seniors, and among them all Randolph Glen- 
denning walked a king. 

Taller than the other fellows, with a military 
bearing which was a heritage from generations of 
soldier ancestors, he was foremost in the fights, 
sports, and pranks, and won the tender admiration 
of all the female sex. Gay, debonair, fickle, this 
hero had been, from his earliest days of reigning, 
flitting like a bee from flower to flower, falling in 
love with every new face which crossed his path, 
paying allegiance to every pair of laughing eyes, 
and yet invariably coming back to her when 
satiated with a surfeit of aflTection. For Randolph 
won love as easily as most people win civil atten- 
tion. Love followed him as surely as the bird 
the sunshine, and Randolph played the part of the 
sunshine well, with his careless, happy laugh, his 
over-brimming cheerfulness and unaflFected air 
of devotion. Then with all these aflfection-breed- 
ing characteristics he possessed a most attractive 
personality. Thick fair hair waved rebelliously 
above eyes as blue as the skies of a day in June, 
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and lips constantly parting over rows of teeth, 
white, even, and firm, modified the look of stern- 
ness and strength in the square jaw and deter- 
mined chin. In silence Elinor had worshipped 
him, making no eflFort to win his admiration or 
aflFection. Saying over and over to herself, when 
perchance she had a cruel spasm of pain if Ran- 
dolph had seemingly forgotten her for a pretty 
face which crossed his path, " I won't do the woo- 
ing — ever — not if he never loves me. He must 
do it all — all. Unless he finds for himself that 
I am the only girl for him, I don't want his love." 
But she did — she did. Even now the longing 
she had felt then swept over her like the return 
of a long-lost melody. But she had watched him 
from afar, taking with overwhelming joy any at- 
tention he paid her; living in a rose-colored 
dream for hours after he had carried her books 
home from school ; feeling for days, with tremu- 
lous delight, the pressure of his hands upon her 
arms as he sat behind her on the great " bob-sled " 
when a score of them coasted down the glorious 
hills over the glittering snow ; lingering sleepless 
over a sudden word of kindness or affection falling 
from his lips as they met at recess or walked 
together ; and yet holding herself aloof when 
with him, true to her first principle that he should 
do the wooing. And when at last Randolph fell 
a willing captive to her charms, for a short four 
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weeks she let herself be wooed as few girls are 
wooed, only to draw within herself at the end, 
fearful of his inconstancy and her own misery. 

She thought of those four weeks; of the letters 
which were given and sent, of the agony of heart 
as she waited for the postman, watching huddled 
at the top of the stairs, ready to slip down for the 
precious missive as soon as the letters slid through 
the box, and then, oh^ the blissful reading of 
them ! — up in the orchard by the huge chestnut 
tree or down by the shore out of sight and sound 
of all. Between the lines, when written words 
said only, " I tried to find you after school. 
When did you go ? " she could see, " I wanted 
you. I love you ! I love you ! '* Oh the glory 
and the anguish of a first love ! We all know it. 
We all have it to remember. You grayheads with 
your brows lined and seamed with the marks of 
many years and varied experiences still cherish, 
deep in the recesses of your memory, undying 
recollections of that first love. 

Then the precious answers she would write and 
rewrite, at first as she wished, opening her girlish 
heart to him, her hero, her god, only to rewrite 
them in the simpk words of friendship and com- 
radeship. Then the breaking down of the bar- 
riers and the avowal. Oh ! how many tears were 
shed over that. How she longed to send him 
her first letter, written in the power of her girlish 
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passion, giving the wealth of her love to him, and 
yet, wise beyond her years, unguided, untaught, 
the cry of her first resolve came to her, — 
" There are many years to wait. If he loves 
you he will work for you. Keep him working. 
A love which is worth winning is worth working 
for," and then the letter she had just read. 

After that a wretched six weeks, when matters 
were at a standstill between them. There had 
been almost an estrangement ; on her side because 
of her effort to hold to her resolve, on his 
because he could not comprehend her attitude 
toward what he considered his eternal passion ; 
then came the arrival of his father and his return 
to England, and his commission in the English 
army. Their good-by had been almost formal. 
A crowd of friends had been at the train to see 
him off, and in the excitement of bidding them 
all good-by he had apparently forgotten the little 
girl who stood on the platform by the post, back- 
ing hard against it and pressing her hands upon 
the unyielding surface. Once only she caught his 
glance. As the train slipped out of the station 
his eyes met hers, and EJinor comforted herself 
for many years with the knowledge that there 
was misery in them — misery and love. And 
now after seven years of almost utter silence she 
was to see him again. Under the chaperonage of 
her father's sister, a woman of wealth and exceed- 
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ing vulgarity, she was to see the world, and to 
her the world was bounded by the limits of 
Africa. She had dawdled through the conti- 
nent at the will of her aunt, hardly able to con- 
trol her impatience. And now with feminine 
tactfulness she had brought her aunt to feel 
that the most attractive trip in the world would 
be to Egypt. And so that lady had apparently 
led Elinor much against her will to this most 
interesting of all interesting countries. Mrs. 
Evarts-Smith had acquired the hyphen in her 
name, as well as a penchant for the French lan- 
guage, since her exodus from the land of her 
birth, and of both she was equally fond. She was 
an aggressive American of the most unpleasant 
type, conceited, opinionated, and vulgar, but with 
a heart as big as her roly-poly body, and a deep, 
enduring love for Elinor. 

Mrs. Evarts-Smith's breathing became audible 
and offensive, culminating in a fierce snort which 
woke that august lady with a start, sending her 
to a sitting posture with wide-open, startled eyes. 

" Eh," she said, staring stupidly at Elinor from 
a veiy red face. "We must be about there. 
How long have I slept ? " 

" Only a few minutes," Elinor answered indif- 
ferently. "I heard the dragoman tell the Ainslee 
girls that those brown buildings oflF there in the 
distance which are the color of that coltsfoot 
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candy we used to have — you remember. Auntie — 
are the ruins of the Luxor temple ; so it is time 
to gather up our belongings and straighten our 
hats to make a little more respectable appear- 
ance before our friends," and with this suggestion 
Elinor rose with a spring from her chair, shaking 
off the light rug which covered her skirt and 
standing tall and straight and winsome in front 
of her aunt. 

That lady allowed herself to be wooed from 
the comfortable reclining posture, and with Elinor 
descended to the cabin to rearrange her dis- 
ordered hair. When they emerged from their 
staterooms a littie later they were dressed in the 
latest Paris fashion, and Elinor, at least, looked 
what she was, une grande dame. 

The steamer floated into the dock even as 
they reached its side, and Elinor's eyes flashed 
over the crowd upon the land, picking out with 
the deftness of intense concentration the few 
Europeans in the motley crowd of Arabs. Her 
anxious gaze was arrested and held by the stare 
of a dark, foreign looking man, dressed in the 
clothes of an Englishman but wearing a fez upon 
his head. For a moment her search was for- 
gotten and her eyes chained by the glance in the 
man*s own. The face was familiar to Elinor ; in 
fact for an instant she felt that he was a man she 
had known before, met somewhere in her wander- 
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ings, and a smile of recognition curved her lips and 
she half bent her head, while a sudden feeling of 
uncertainty quite as strong as the flash of famili- 
arity stopped her nod halfway, and a person 
passing across their vision broke the spell. Then 
Elinor's glance sped on in its search for Ran- 
dolph. She found him and lost him again in the 
thick mist which filled her eyes, and the color fled 
fi-om her cheeks. A fair, bright-eyed giant was 
coming through the crowd making a path for 
himself, heedless how, and swinging with easy 
nonchalance across the space where the water 
separated them, on to the steamer's deck. 

His face glowed with delight and pleasure as 
he burst out his jovial greeting. He won Mrs. 
Evarts-Smith's heart at once by giving her a rous- 
ing smack on her fat cheek and calling her 
" Auntie." A shade of embarrassment was visi- 
ble in his greeting of Elinor, though it was none 
the less cordial. A man rarely wears a mask as 
well as a woman does. It is apt to slip and make 
more than ever evident the things it is expected 
to hide, and Randolph's memory of tender scenes 
in their early life, and a lingering fear that Elinor 
might still remember them and expect a renewal 
of his love-making, made him overstep the bounds 
of indiflTerent friendliness he had determined to 
assume, and appear uneasy and talkative. But 
Elinor'^ frank eyes and the friendly grasp of her 
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strong young hand put a mask impenetrable upon 
the throbs of wild exultation in her heart, and 
Randolph, with all the contrariness of human 
understanding, felt a distinct disappointment even 
as he realized that his fears were groundless. 

" Why, Randy ! How you Ve grown ! You 
great big heathen, you have n't changed a bit ex- 
cept in size — you look just the same," and she 
shook the hand which still held hers, withdrawing 
it afterward. 

" But you, Elinor ! Gad ! you are grown up. 
Quite a stunner, too, in your way. You always 
did have style. Well, well, I 'm jolly glad 
you 're here — and you. Auntie, have n't grown 
old a day. Where's your grip ? The governor's 
waiting properly on the shore." 

Elinor swayed along with the moving crowd to 
the plank and across to the shore, to be met by 
a warm welcome from Major Glendenning. He 
did not wait for consent but kissed her heartily, 
bringing the roses to her cheeks and pretty laugh- 
ter to her lips. 

" It 's a mean prerogative," Randolph said 
grumblingly. The major laughed and greeted 
Mrs. Evarts-Smith, whose effusive conversation 
rather awed him. 

" My dear Major," she began, " it is so good 
to see you again after all these years — seven, 
is n't it, since you were in Maine at your sister's ? 
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— and you look pretty well, even if you are stay- 
ing in this heathen country. I haven't had a 
comfortable moment since I reached Port Said. 
What with the dirt and the smell and the flies I 
am sick to death of this land, and if you don't 
treat me better here than I have been treated, I 
shall shake the dust off my feet and go back to 
Paris." 

Randolph called two Arabs, who took their 
luggage, and the party started for the Luxor 
Hotel. 

"We'll give you a good time. Auntie, and 
you won't want to leave us," Randolph said 
gayly. "Why, already the desert has begun to 
blossom like the rose because you and Elinor are 
here." 



CHAPTER II 

MRS, EVARTS-SMITH and Elinor had 
been comfortably housed in the Luxor 
Hotel for some days, and the older lady had 
begun to conquer her aversion for the Arabs as 
a race, and to grow accustomed to the dirt and 
strangeness of the land. 

" If I could understand what the heathen say, 
I should n't mind them so much," she said once 
to the major ; " but the dirty things have a way 
of talking and leering at you, and you can't help 
feeling that they are making fun of you. Their 
language is such a babel of sounds, with no reason 
in it. I can't make out a bit of it, and I 've been 
here a week." 

But in the hotel they spoke French when they 
could not speak English, and this won Mrs. 
Evarts-Smith's heart; for since her sojourn in Paris 
she had taken up a very energetic study of the 
French language, making up in enthusiasm what 
she lacked in aptitude. Her " parlez-vousing " 
was of the Anglo-Saxon order, and she believed 
in pronouncing the words just as they were 
spelled. She was prone to bedeck her conver- 
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sation with ill-pronounced and often illiterate 
phrases from the French, which made it amusing 
in the extreme. She had revived a long con- 
fessed partiality for the major, whom she had 
known on his various visits to America, and the 
spice in intimate meetings with him added greatly 
in changing her tolerance of Egypt into genuine 
liking. 

Major Glendenning had served his allotted 
time in the English army, fighting in India and 
Egypt during various campaigns. He was with 
the relieving party to General Gordon in 1885, 
which met and defeated portions of the Arab 
troops on the way, and arrived at Khartoum only 
in time to see that town in the Mahdi's hands, and 
to be compelled to retreat beneath the cruel fire of 
their guns. The death of the major's wife had 
left him with Randolph, then a child almost in 
arms, and in despair the major had turned to a 
married sister in America for help, with the re- 
sult that Maine became Randolph's home until 
his eighteenth year. Returning from Egypt to 
America after Arabi Pasha's defeat. Major Glen- 
denning had taken Randolph back to England, 
where the latter's military training was begun. 
In the early part of '97 Randolph was ordered 
to Egypt, receiving a commission as lieutenant, 
and placed on General Hunter's staff. Later he 
was attached to an Egyptian regiment with the rank 
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of bimbashi (major). He had won no little dis- 
tinction by his bravery in several instances, and his 
journey across the Bayuda Desert, in order to find 
out the intentions of Mahmud's army had made 
him a hero among the soldiers and younger 
officers. After the battle of Abu Hammad, and 
the evacuation of Berber by the dervishes, the 
army moved to El Damer, near the juncture of 
the Nile and Atbara rivers, scattering inland the 
dervishes along the way. Now preparations were 
being made for the larger force which would take 
the field. The railroad had reached Abu Ham- 
mad, and the Sirdar had ordered it to be carried 
on to Berber, and slowly troops and stores 
were being concentrated for the final march on 
Khartoum. 

At present Randolph was on leave, recuperating 
fi-om a shoulder wound he had received at Abu 
Hammad. The early days of his convalescence 
were spent in Cairo and Alexandria, where his 
father joined him ; but as soon as the weather 
permitted they had come to Luxor to remain 
until Randolph should be able to go into 
active service again. Now almost entirely re- 
covered, Randolph awaited the orders which 
would take him to the front. He had been 
warned to keep an eye upon two suspicious char- 
acters in Luxor, which bit of 'detective duty had 
kept him from fretting himself into a fever until 
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Elinor's arrival ; and after that the delay of the 
orders troubled him less and less, while the life 
at Luxor became something more than a time of 
probation. 

He and the major had proved entertaining 
guides, and Mrs. Evarts-Smith and Elinor had 
" done " Luxor pretty thoroughly, and now were 
beginning to drop the fever of sightseeing a little 
and to enjoy the life in the town. Randolph's fears 
of Elinor's attitude had abated when he found 
that she gave him simply a good, honest, friendly 
regard, and with absurd contradiction, the fact that 
she had apparently forgotten any sentiment which 
had existed between them piqued him not a little. 
He had arrived at the stage — for he always 
reached it with a pretty woman — where he desired 
a light a little more personal than the one he met 
in her eyes. She was, without being a beauty, 
pretty enough to satisfy the most exacting male, 
and added to this had a generous fund of wit and 
knowledge. But her jolly, frank humor toward 
Randolph disallowed any leaning toward senti- 
ment on his part. A desire to know how far she 
had forgotten and how far she was affecting for- 
getfulness of their mutual past made Randolph 
anxiously watchful while with her and unusually 
pensive when away from her. 

He had been honestly unhappy after leaving 
her in America, and the figure of the girl backed 
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against the station post remained with him for many 
days and at intervals for many months. But he 
was young, and the memory of youth is erratic, 
and the new interests thrust upon him gave him 
little time to dream of bygone days. Yet he had 
never forgotten Elinor, and never had his interest 
in any of the charming women he had met been 
sufficiently strong to make him willing to give up 
all hope of another meeting with her. When her 
letter telling of their contemplated trip to Egypt 
reached him, asking simply and frankly, as if they 
had parted yesterday instead of seven years ago, 
for enlightenment as to the best hotels, manner 
of travel, etc., he had experienced a thrill of 
genuine pleasure at the thought of seeing her 
again, followed by another one of fear lest she 
should expect to find him the same impassioned 
boy who left her so many years before. He was 
older now, a man of the world, had outlived 
his youthful passion, and was ready to meet her 
with calm, brotherly affection, show her the 
sights of Luxor and Egypt if he could get leave; 
but he trusted she would realize that all senti- 
ment was over and done with. That from the 
first meeting she had done this troubled him 
vaguely. She carried it a little too far, he thought 
with annoyance; he would like to see a spark of 
remembrance for the positions they had held 
toward each other. But Elinor was imperturb- 
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able ; always jolly, friendly, frank, but absolutely 
without sentiment toward him. 

He had taken her for a donkey ride out to 
Karnak. Her desire, before un awakened, to 
know all the wonders of Egypt had taken a great 
hold upon her since she reached Luxor. She 
would sit for hours poring over some book of 
architecture or archaeology. It was evident that 
she was taking Egypt very seriously ; a new car- 
touch would throw her into a frenzy of delight, 
and if Randolph desired her company he was 
forced to pretend interest in the things which 
apparently meant so much to her. To-day she 
had been hunting upon the walls of the temple 
for a famous battle scene, and Randolph had 
followed her about the mammoth ruins, climbing 
up the steepest grades of sand, bored inexpressibly 
himself, but willing to pretend interest that he 
might enjoy her company. Their search had 
been rewarded, and Randolph was forced to stand 
by and watch her enthusiastic deciphering of the 
battle, the color coming and going in her pretty 
cheeks, her eyes glowing with enthusiasm, and 
her whole personality jubilant with life and health. 

" You see how very clever they were then, 
Randolph, three thousand years ago. Does n't 
it make you feel small and ignorant ? It does 
me. See, here is Seti I. — when I go home I must 
look him up — holding the prisoners by the 
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hair. You would n't for a moment wonder what 
he was doing ; it is just as plain to-day as if some 
modern sculptor had carved it. They were a 
wonderful people, Randy. It makes me feel that 
we have n't progressed very much in the last three 
thousand years." 

Randolph sat on the blocks and lighting a 
cigarette lazily watched her. 

" You know I really dreaded coming the second 
time to Karnak," she went on frankly, " for that 
night we came out in the moonlight impressed 
me so strongly. I felt the sensation could never 
be repeated, — if I came to know it some of the 
awe would go. But, do you know, it is more 
awe-inspiring every time I see it. Those pillars 
in the Hypostyle Hall always looked huge to me, 
but now they are mammoth, — they grow a foot 
every time I come, and my respect and admiration 
for these wonderful people grows in proportion." 

" Oh, I say, Nell, don't you think it 's too bad 
to waste so much enthusiasm over people who are 
dead and gone these three thousand years ? " 

" Not a bit of it," Elinor answered. *^ That 's 
just the reason I do enthuse. They grow in the 
perspective." 

" But it 's deucedly hard on the modern fellows, 
don't you think ? We like to get a bit of en- 
couragement ourselves." 

" As if you did n't get it," Elinor replied re- 
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proachfuUy, " Look at all your medals and 
letters and gifts and things — to say nothing of 
the hearts/* she added jestingly. 

"It's no fair to chaff," Randolph answered, 
" I 'm dead serious." 

" Well, what kind of encouragement do you 
want. Randy ? " Elinor said, sitting on the rock 
beside him. " I '11 tear myself away from these 
fascinating ruins and devote myself to you for 
at least fifteen minutes. What shall I do to be 
entertaining ? " 

Tell me about yourself," Randolph answered. 
I warn you I shan't be entertaining at all if I 
do that," Elinor said. 

I '11 be judge of that — proceed." 
Very well. Where shall I begin ? " 

The man lighted a fresh cigarette before he 
replied. " Begin where we left off," he said 
lazily. 

Elinor shrugged her shoulders, while the faint- 
est bit of color rose in her cheeks. " Oh, such 
a long way back," she said petulantly. " I don't 
remember so far." 

" Up to a point I can help your memory," the 
man replied gravely. "There is a very clear 
picture in my mind of a fair-haired girl I knew 
once and lost, and there are seven years to 
travel before I find her again." 

" Seven rather uninteresting years. Randy, in 
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the reviewing," Elinor answered. " I graduated 
the year after you left and went in the autumn to 
Smith. I took my course there and then came 
home. Not a very interesting history, is it ? " 

" Bald statements of facts are rarely interest- 
ing," Randolph answered. " But I can't help 
feeling that these facts would have possibilities 
if you would enlarge upon them a bit." He 
gazed at her under half-closed lids as he puffed 
at the cigarette. " A woman's story is only half 
told, Nell, when there is no man in it. You 
have never met the man, Elinor ? " he asked, 
seriously impertinent. 

The blue eyes never changed, but her lips broad- 
ened in a frank smile as she turned to him. 
" Thousands of times, Randy. So many times 
that his name is legion. In Italy it was my 
gondolier. Oh, such, a handsome man, with the 
blackest eyes — there is something compelling 
about black eyes. Randy " (Randolph's eyes were 
blue) — " and the most beautiful smile, and he 
treated me as if I were a princess, and for a while I ] 
felt I was one. The sensation was quite exhilar- \ 
ating. Then I am losing my heart quite to Paul, - 
the little guide who follows me about like a dog. 
I can't go anywhere without his coming. I verily 
believeJie refuses to go with any one else. Oh 
yes," she added laughing, " my heart is a thing 
of shreds and patches, it has had so many 
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amours. But I folly expect to find my grand 
passion here among the Arabs. Some of them 
are stunningly handsome. I saw one to-day, 
riding a superb white horse, and I lost my heart 
to him. Such poise of head and shoulders, and 
absolute sang-froid and self-assurance. I wonder 
who he is," she broke off suddenly, forgetting 
the purport of her chatter. " Do you know. 
Randy? He had a small boy, presumably his 
son, in front of him, — a little chap ridiculously 
like himself." 

" I suppose it was Hassen el Rahoud, EfFendi," 
Randolph answered, with a deep, weary sigh. 
*' You are so deucedly commonplace, Elinor, in 
your infatuation for him. Every girl sooner or 
later falls a victim to his melancholy aloofness. 
He has never been known to look at a giaour 
[foreigner], much less speak to one ; but never- 
theless they all lose their hearts to him." 

" Well, Randy, you know I never pretended to 
be anything else than commonplace — did I ? — so 
it is all right. If he never speaks to a foreigner 
I can worship in perfect safety." She paused a 
moment in meditation, and then said quietly, all 
jesting gone from her voice, "It is curious. 
Randy, but I saw that man first, the day I 
reached Luxor, and I almost bowed to him, he 
looked so familiar. It is rather odd, too, that he 
should^ for he is a decidedly unusual looking 
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man, not at all a type, but quite apart by himself. 
Still he reminds me of something or somebody 
somewhere — " she ended vaguely. 

Randolph put out a hand to help her down the 
broken rocks upon which they had been standing 
in order to decipher the famous battle scene, and 
Elinor gave him both of hers, jumping with an 
easy spring to the ground. Randolph dropped 
one hand, but under pretence of examining her 
jewels held the other a prisoner. Upon one 
finger was a ring of a workmanship so curious 
that it instantly changed his subterfuge to genuine 
interest. 

"Where in the name of all that's weird did 
you get that ring, Nell ? " 

" Is n't it the strangest thing you ever saw ? " 
Elinor answered, taking it oiF and handing it to 
him. " Mother gave it to me just before I left 
home ; it was one grandpa brought her from some 
heathen land, — India, I think, I 'm not sure, — 
but it belonged to some prince or other. There 
really was quite a history connected with it, which 
I have forgotten. Anyway, it was the only thing 
of its kind in existence until grandpa had a 
duplicate made so both his girls might have 
one. Auntie's was lost, but mother kept hers 
and valued* it more than any other jewel she 
had. She gave it to me when I came away." 

" Do you know the meaning of the charac- 
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ters ? " Randolph asked, turning the ring in his 
fingers and studying the queer device. 

" Yes, it means literally, ^ Under this sign thou 
shalt conquer/ " 

" I say, Nell, let me borrow it for a while," 
Randolph said easily, slipping the ring upon his 
little finger. 

" But you might lose it," Elinor answered, 
putting out her hand for it. 

" Never you fear — see it fits quite snug. I 
need a mascot, Nell, and I 'm awfully in love — 
with the motto." 

They walked toward the great Hypostyle 
Hall, apparently the only sightseers in the 
temple, till a party of four men and a woman 
came from one of the halls. The girl, who was 
slight and dark and dressed in the extreme of 
feshion, turned toward them, and suddenly recog- 
nizing Randolph, bowed. 

Randolph excused himself from Elinor and 
went forward to speak to her. When he came 
back he oflFered an explanation. " Awfully nice 
girl — Doris Ravenel ; left for a short trip up the 
Nile the day you arrived, and it seems has just 
come back. Pretty, is n't she ? " 

" Very," Elinor answered. " Looks like an 
Italian. What is she ? " 

" Never thought to ask," Randolph answered. 
"She speaks French like a Parisian and has 
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picked up quite a little Arabic while here. She 's 
at the Luxor for a day or two. She 's spending 
the winter on her dahabeah, but stops at the 
hotels for variety when the spirit moves her. 
Evidently she has the ducats. I '11 introduce 
you to-night. The governor 's daft over her." 

But that night Miss Ravenel did not appear 
at the hotel, and Randolph told Elinor that she 
was giving a dinner on board the dahabeah, so 
it was not until the next day that they met. 

Elinor had taken a book and gone into an arbor 
in the garden, where she would be quiet, and was 
soon absorbed in the perusal of it. Suddenly 
she lifted her eyes and beheld Miss Ravenel 
looking at her with an expression almost pathetic 
on her face. Elinor smiled, and Miss Ravenel 
approached her with a fascinating shyness. She 
was even prettier than Elinor had thought from 
that cursory glance at Karnak, with her glorious 
dark eyes, flawless skin, and dimpled mouth. 
" Perfect,'* Elinor ejaculated mentally, swiftly 
taking in the graceful figure, the tapering hands, 
and little Parisian-clad feet, "perfect." Miss 
Ravenel spoke in a low, musical voice, with 
quite a suspicion of a drawl. 

" May I introduce myself? I saw you with 
Lieutenant Glendenning yesterday, and I know 
him just a little. I am Doris Ravenel." 

"Yes, I know," Elinor interrupted, sitting 
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upright in her steamer chair. " Lieutenant Glen- 
denning wanted me to meet you. I 'm glad you 
happened to come, for I was tiring of my book." 

" I did not happen/' Miss Ravenel answered, 
laughing softly. " I have been watching you for 
ever so long, trying to get my courage up to 
come and speak to you." 

" Am I so formidable then ? " Elinor asked, 
rising from the chair and crossing to where Miss 
Ravenel stood, still a little apart. 

" Just a little," the girl answered. " You see 
most women are formidable to me. I do not 
know them very well." 

Elinor lifted her brows with a look of interro- 
gation. 

" I used only to have my father," Miss 
Ravenel answered, " and until two years ago I 
never knew many people^ — but since — " 

" Since you came out," Elinor finished. 

" ' Came out ' ? What is that ? " Doris asked. 

Elinor laughed. " Why, left school and came 
into society." 

" Oh yes," Doris blushed. " You see I don't 
know English well yet. I can do little except 
make myself understood." 

"Lieutenant Glendenning said you speak 
French like a Parisienne," Elinor answered, 
"and I 'm sure your English is exceptionally 
free from accent." 
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" I am so glad," Doris answered with en- 
thusiasm. " You see I always liked English 
best, though I never dared tell my father so, for 
he " — she lowered her voice to a shade above a 
whisper and went on hurriedly — " hated English, 
and I always had to speak French with him." 
She broke off abruptly. " What are you read- 
ing ? " she asked, holding out her hand for Eli- 
nor's book, which the girl gave her, open at the 
page she had just finished. 

" * They bring mighty argument against us 
when we ask for the perfect freedom of women,' " 
she read lazily ; " * but when you come to the 
objections they are like pumpkin devils with 
candles inside — hollow and can't bite. They 
say that women do not wish for the sphere and 
freedom we ask for them, and would not use 
it. If the bird does like its cage, and does like its 
sugar, and will not leave it, why keep the door so 
carefully shut? Why not open it only a very 
little ? Do they know there is many a bird will 
not break its wings against the bars but would 
fly if the doors were open ? ' " 

She closed the book, keeping the place with 
her finger, and looked at the title. " What 
a useless book," she said finally, looking across 
at Elinor with tolerant eyes. " What a foolish 
thing it is for a woman to war against the estab- 
lished laws." 
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Elinor did not open her lips, but her face spoke 
contradiction as plainly as words could have 
done. 

" Where does it lead, Miss Evarts ? " Doris 
said, as if in remonstrance to Elinor's look, leaning 
forward with quizzical earnestness. " Where does 
it lead ? " she asked softly. " We may argue 
and question and weep, but we never get any 
further. The weeping spoils our eyes, and the 
arguing spoils our tempers, and neither avails 
anything. We shall always be like dogs on the 
end of a leash, at the mercy of the man who holds 
the string. The happiest woman is the one who 
forgets the leash. Miss Evarts," — her voice 
stopped, and for an instant another look shone 
within her beautiful eyes. "We must forget — 
forget," she said in a whisper, closing the book 
with a little slam and clasping her fingers about it. 

The sudden flash of unaffected misery aston- 
ished Elinor. The question which the words in 
the book suggested to Doris had never touched 
her. She had never felt any of the restraints 
which Lyndall fought. She had been absolutely 
free and unrestricted from childhood; but the 
words struck a chord of sympathy in the woman 
before her and gave Elinor a glimpse of the pas- 
sionate, dissatisfied reality masquerading beneath 
the cloak of lazy nonchalance. It was only a 
glimpse, hidden beneath the mask of her in- 

5 
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difference so quickly as to leave a question as to 
its actuality, and Doris rose to her feet with a lazy 
air of dismissing the whole subject and tossed the 
book lightly upon the chair. 

" That is a bad book to read, Miss Evarts," 
she said, and then added with subdued impetu- 
osity, " Do you want to know my religion ? It 
is this : Get all the fun you can out of every 
moment and every day. Don't think, don't 
feel ; both are fatal. Swim upon the current 
as the gnats swim upon the water; the great 
force which wrecks the ships is there beneath, but 
you have nothing to do with that — it is far, far 
below the gnat. That is my philosophy, and 
it has served me well. Come, it is almost 
time for dijeuner. Are you not coming in ? " 



CHAPTER III 

THAT afternoon when Randolph asked Elinor 
to go to the Luxor races she suggested taking 
Miss Ravenel along, only to be met by a decided 
refusal from Randolph. 

" I never was any good with half a dozen 
girls," he said impatiently. " I never liked to have 
more than one at a time. I lose my head if 
there are more. Be good, Nell, and come with 
me," and of course Elinor went, secretly elated 
that he cared for her companionship alone. 

The sports were half over and the " tug-of-war" 
was on between the Nubians and Bisharines when 
Elinor turned, impelled by an influence akin to 
. hypnotic, to meet the penetrating stare of a man on 
horseback across the track. She recognized him 
in an instant as the same man who had been on 
the dock when she arrived in Luxor, and whose 
eyes had met and held hers when searching for 
Randolph, and whom she had seen once again on 
the road to Karnak riding with his small son. 
But this time she had a chance to observe him. 
He was upon a perfectly white stallion with trap- 
pings of red and silver, and wore a light tan Eng- 
lish riding suit and gauntlets. The only thing to 
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distinguish him from the Europeans was a fez 
which he wore back upon his well-shaped head. 
He was a large man and sat his horse superbly. 
His eyes were intensely black and commanding^ 
and his skin was tanned to a light brown. His 
lips were thin and compressed, suggesting con- 
stant restraint, his chin firm and jaw square. His 
figure was free of superfluous flesh ; in fact he was 
lighter than he should be with his frame : but there 
was no look of illness about him ; instead his every 
movement was of strength and physical control. 
He looked very young, Elinor thought, perhaps 
only a little over twenty, and yet his face was 
melancholy in the extreme, and the speculation in 
his eyes moved her in spite of herself, as it had 
when she saw him from the steamer. Randolph 
was watching the races, and the man had ceased his 
scrutiny of her when their eyes met, so Elinor had 
a chance to study him. 

Presently she spoke to Randolph. " Don't 
look now. Randy ; but there is that man I want 
to know about, opposite us on the other side of 
the track. Tell me who he is — you can look 
now ; he has turned away. See, riding through 
the crowd on that beautiful white horse." 

"That, Elinor, I told you yesterday. Hassen 
el Rahoud, EfFendi, they call him. He*s aw- 
fully stiflF about the EflFendi, you know. Has all 
sorts of titles besides that, but drops them all for 
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the simple, unpretentious one of * Gentleman.' 
He's quite a character in these parts. Speaks 
and writes five different languages, has theories, 
has travelled considerably outside of Egypt, is a 
great shot and a capital fellow, — for an Arab, — 
but absolutely unapproachable." 

" How do you know this, then ? " 

" Oh, everybody knows it. He 's one of the 
sights of Luxor. Have you seen enough of the 
games ? If so, let 's walk a little, and I '11 tell 
you something about him." 

Elinor turned and walked beside him down 
the dusty roads. 

" I '11 tell you something which I have n't 
spoken about even to the governor, Elinor, and 
perhaps you*d better not speak of it either — 
at least not yet — but — " he broke off abruptly. 
" Well, I 've been possessed to know him for 
months, ever since an experience I had with him 
in the summer in the Soudan." 

" In the Soudan, Randy ? This waxeth inter- 
esting." 

" It is — or might have been for me if he had 
happened to be a different kind of a man. He 
saved my life, Elinor. There 's no doubt of that." 
Why, Randolph, what do you mean ? How? " 
Well, you see, it was while we were camped 
at Merawi, and Mahmud, the favorite son of the 
Khalifa, was holding sway at Metemmeh. His 
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and the one at Abu Hammad were the only 
forces outside Omdurman that it was necessary 
for us to reckon with. We hoped Mahmud 
would retreat to Omdurman so we could meet 
them all in one big fight, but we had no way 
of knowing what he intended to do. We did 
not know but he might cross the desert and sur- 
prise us at Merawi, and in that case we should be 
numbered with the shades of Hicks Pasha and 
his followers. Of course he knew nothing of our 
plans and could realize little of the importance 
of the railroad which was slowly but surely ap- 
proaching Abu Hammad. He knew that we were 
gathering a force at Merawi for some reason, and 
he might think it wise to frustrate our plans at 
once. But it was doubtful if he would want to 
cut himself off entirely from his father, the Kha- 
lifa at Khartoum. Our position was made much 
more difficult than it might have been since we 
knew nothing of Mahmud's plans ; so it was ar- 
ranged that I should take one of the natives and, 
disguised as a dervish, reconnoitre." 

"Oh, Randy," Elinor said breathlessly, "that 
was the time you rode across the Bayuda Desert 
and got the news which made the Abu Hammad 
battle a success." 

" Nonsense, the governor 's been blowing my 
trumpet to you. It was nothing of the sort, 
Elinor; it only helped^" 
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" It was splendid, splendid. Randy. I know 
all about it. Go on ! Go on ! " 

" If you know all about it there's no need for 
me to go on,'* Randolph answered tantalizingly. 

"Oh, Randy! Don't tease — I am wild to 
hear the rest of it. Hurry, hurry ! " 

" Of course I could not speak the Baggara well, 
though I could talk Arabic fluently; but they 
all spoke the Baggara there. Still, I hoped to 
slide in, and with the little I could speak, get 
along." 

How awfully dangerous ! " Elinor said. 
A bit nasty, I admit," Randolph answered, 
"but worth trying. Well, my man Abdullah 
knew the route to Metemmeh, and we had good 
disguises, I staining my skin to look like his and 
wearing the jibbeh of the dervishes with the 
patches sewed on it, and we started out in good 
spirits. We reached the camp without mishap, 
things went almost too smoothly, and we stayed 
on the outskirts unnoticed and undisturbed. I 
did n't hear what I wanted to there, so I made 
up my mind to play eavesdropper, and one night 
I stole to Mahmud's camp, under cover of the 
darkness, and lay for hours outside. At last I 
was rewarded and overheard Mahmud and his 
emirs talking over the situation. They would 
remain there and wait for the English. Those 
were the Khalifa's orders. That was what I had 
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come to Metemmeh to know, and now I might 
go back. In my eagerness to get back to Abdul- 
lah, and my delight at the news I had just heard, I 
forgot to be cautious, waiting only until the emirs 
had disappeared in their various tents, and then I 
started to crawl beyond the line of the sentries 
and escape. 

" Unfortunately, as I passed the entrance of 
one tent the flap opened and the full glare of a 
bright light fell on me in a most compromising 
position on my hands and knees, my face show- 
ing, I doubt not, fear and surprise. 

" For a second neither I nor my discoverer 
moved, and then he called sharply to two sentries 
who were near. In a moment I was taken within 
the tent and face to face with the man we saw this 
afternoon." 

" Awful ! " said Elinor breathlessly. " Go on." 

" He was n't dressed as he is to-day, by any 
means. He wore a turban wound with white 
cloth, short white jibbeh covered with the Madhi 
patches, white drawers, and sandals over bare 
feet ; in fact the customary dress of the Khalifa's 
followers. 

" An order made the sentries bind my hands 
and return without the tent, leaving me alone 
with him. He stood still and faced me. Behind 
him glared two torches like dragon's eyes, throw- 
ing his face in the shadow and mine in the light; 
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but even then I could feel h^ eyes burning 
through me. 

*' I think he saw through my disguise instantly ; 
at any rate I felt it was perfectly useless to attempt 
to play a part. He asked me a few questions 
and I answered in Arabic — the little Baggara I 
knew slipped from me. Suddenly he said softly 
under his breath in perfect English, 'You do 
not understand English ? ' He saw immediately 
that I did understand, and he muttered, 'I 
thought so.* 

** A moment, and then, ' You are in a perilous 
position, do you realize it ? * 

"Further dissembling was impossible. I was 
doomed, but I would die game. 

" * I am a soldier,' I answered, holding my head 
high, though my heart was thumping hard against 
my ribs. 

" * And that means ? ' he asked quizzically. 

" * That I submit to the fortunes of war,' I com- 
pleted the sentence. 

" He had moved back into the tent a space so 
that the light shone a little on his face. 

" ' You are a spy.' The eiFendi hesitated a mo- 
ment before speaking the word and then hissed 
it at me, drawing his lips back on his shut 
teeth. 

" My bound hands struggled a moment against 
the confining thongs and lay still. But my eyes 
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flashed fire, I know, as they met his, though the 
words I would have said died on my tongue. 

" * You are an Englishman? * he asked, and a 
queer softening of his voice struck me. 

" * You are right,* I answered, * and serving 
with Kitchener, I am proud to say.' I think my 
head went higher yet, and I was beginning to get 
angry, so I was less afraid. 

'* He played with the straw of his belt a mo- 
ment and then he gazed at me simply with, I 
thought, a little weariness in his face. 

" ' Why don't you go back to England ? * he 
asked. * Why are you fighting us ? * 

"*To avenge Gordon's death,' I answered, 
looking him square in the eyes. 

" His dropped, and he took a long step back 
so that the light shone full on his face, and I 
could see that it was very white. He put up his 
hand to his brow as if to clear some obstruction 
from his brain. Then he spoke. ' He was a great 
man — your general,' he said simply, with deep 
enthusiasm, * a brave man with an impossible mis- 
sion. His death was a — crime — but you forced 
it — you English. You came to our country, 
you killed our people, you took our land.' 

" * From the hands of a fanatic who was bring- 
ing woe and calamity upon your people. A man 
of the Danagla,* — you know, Nell, that's the 
meanest thing one can say of the Mahdi, but I 
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was angry and I would have my say if I had to 
be drawn and quartered for it, — * an illiterate, 
immoral fanatic, who resorted to any trick or 
piece of cruelty in order to win adherents. Yes, 
we fought him, as the English always will fight 
what is base and cruel, and we are going to fight 
his successor, who is even more inhuman than he 
was, and we are going to wipe him off the face of 
the earth and incidentally avenge Gordon/ 

" My word, Nell, I expected to be struck down 
then ; but I had had my say. I was pretty well 
roused and, like a great baby, my eyes were so 
full of tears everything was blurred. You know 
father was one of the relieving party sent to rescue 
Gordon, which arrived too late. Gordon was a 
personal friend of his, and he never ceased to con- 
demn the Gladstone policy which permitted him to 
be murdered there like a rat in a hole. He sent 
him — father — one of the last letters he ever 
wrote ; and I 've treasured that more than most 
anything else I have, so you see it was almost as 
if I knew him, and I could n't help the tears. But 
I tried to wink them back and swallow the lump 
in my throat, and when I did I saw him clearly, 
and I could not understand his expression. It 
was as if he believed what I had said. He looked 
as if the whole war were distasteful to him — as 
if — oh ! I can't tell — almost as if he were doing 
this against his will. 
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** I saw all this in the long minute I looked 
into his eyes, and then he came nearer to me. 

"^You will keep silent as to what you have 
heard in the camp, if you go free ? ' he asked, 
almost pleadingly. 
^ No,' I answered. 
* You will go at once to Kitchener ? * 

" * As fast as horse can carry me,* I answered. 

" A moment of silence, and then he called the 
sentry, and I knew my hour had come. I began 
to get in a bit of a fiink, but I vowed he should 
not see any fear. But instead of an order for 
execution, ^ The fellow is mad — a welee,* he said 
to them. * He does nothing but mutter. Loose 
his hands and lead him outside the lines and let 
him go as he wills.' 

"You have been here long enough to know 
that the fact that a man is foolish is assurance 
that he has become the abode of the gods, and 
therefore inviolable. So of course by that admis- 
sion the efFendi had excused my presence there 
and saved my life. 

" He turned his back to us, not meeting my 
eyes again. Of course there was nothing for me 
to do but take my leave. You may believe I 
played the role he had prepared for me, and did 
not cease to assume it till I was outside the lines. 

" Then I sought Abdullah, and we rode like 
mad for the Merawi camp. I have told no one 
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but my superior officers how I escaped, and even 
to them I have never mentioned the efFendi's 
name ; but if my lips have been silent my mind 
has not forgotten, and many are the hours I have 
spent trying to reconcile his treatment of me and 
his evident hero worship of Gordon with the life 
he actually leads. That man has not yet found 
his true lifework, Nell. His heart is n't in the 
battle he is working so hard to win. He is a 
shuttlecock between the battledores of heart and 
head, and something 's got to break." 

" Have you ever spoken to him since ? " Elinor 
asked. 

** No, when I came back here I met him once 
face to face. He lifted his hand and gave the 
military salute in answer to mine of recognition, 
but no sign of remembrance crossed his face. So 
I accepted his ultimatum and kept silent, and 
we have never renewed our acquaintance. But I 
have had the feeling all along that we might have 
been friends if the Fates had been kinder and 
made friendship possible." 

" How do you account for his position, 
Randolph ? " 

" I 've worked it out this way, Elinor. He is 
an emir in the Khalifa's army without doubt. 
His father is a bad lot with a dark history, but 
so involved that no one seems to know it exactly. 
There are many stories about the bey, — how he 
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carries on a slave trade in the Soudan ; how he is 
a trusted friend of the Khalifa ; countless rumors, 
but no authenticated facts. That they are spies 
I do not question, and incidentally I am on the 
lookout for any news respecting them ; but I must 
confess that if I do find out incriminating facts I 
hope they won't involve the eflFendi." 

" What is the bey like, Randolph ? as handsome 
as his son ? ** 

" Rather not,'* Randolph replied. " Is it pos- 
sible you have never seen him? He is often 
about the hotel, quite unlike the eflFendi in that, 
for he seems to seek the society of the Europeans. 
He is little and wrinkled, and looks near a hun- 
dred, though probably he is not far from fifty, 
has ferret eyes, and a sneaking, nervous way of 
walking." 

" I must have missed him, for your description 
does not fit any one I 've seen," Elinor said. 
" I '11 keep on the watch for him. Why do you 
suppose the efFendi let you go free when he knew 
that you would go at once to Kitchener?" she 
questioned, returning to Randolph's story. 

" It is impossible to explain, Elinor. One of 
those impulses, I suppose, which strike us all 
occasionally, conquering against our better judg- 
ment. But it meant all the difference between 
life and death to me. I 've no fault to find." 



CHAPTER IV 

AFTER the meeting with Doris Ravenel in 
the garden, Elinor and she were much to- 
gether. Although they were out of sympathy in 
many of their views, and Elinor could not abso- 
lutely approve of Doris, yet they became in a 
way very good friends. 

Doris lived the greater part of the time aboard 
the dahabeah, and yet she had a room at the 
Luxor, where she would come occasionally for a 
few days. She appeared to be totally alone, save 
for an elderly Frenchwoman, who performed the 
offices of maid and companion. 

That the woman worshipped Doris was easily 
seen, and she seemed to find in her all the com- 
panionship she needed, for she would not associate 
with any of the maids in the hotel. 

This aloofness extended to her mistress as far 
as the women in the hotel were concerned, for it 
was plainly evident that Doris did not desire their 
companionship since, save for Mrs. Evarts-Smith 
and Elinor, she avoided them. But all the men 
were willingly her vassals, and their attention she 
pourted. Her open demonstrations of friendship 
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for the men in general, and for Lieutenant Glen- 
denning and the major in particular, Elinor 
would have deemed indelicate in any one else ; 
but Doris was so frank in everything that Elinor 
set her behavior down to the peculiarities of a 
foreigner, a girl, as she gathered from her conver- 
sations, brought up under the care of a jealous 
father, and without the refining influence of any 
woman. After the sudden outburst on their first 
meeting, their conversation had never touched 
upon any serious topics. Doris seemed to be 
following out the rules of what she deemed her 
philosophy, — to get all the pleasure she could 
out of each day, and avoid any depth of thought 
or feeling. 

It was curious to Elinor to see how Doris 
evaded any unpleasantness. If an argument was 
pending she usually withdrew to find diversion in 
something less stirring. Any sight of misery or 
suflFering which would ordinarily impress the least 
observing of people she passed by with apparent 
indiflFerence. Elinor would have set this down 
to heartlessness if she had not had the glimpse 
into the superficiality of the life the girl led. All 
her energies were employed to keep upon the 
surface of things ; but her cheer and frivolity to 
Elinor savored of tinsel and stage-craft, doubtfiil 
ornaments assumed as a protection against serious 
contemplation. Nobody but Elinor realized this, 
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apparently, and she was too wise to let Doris im- 
agine that the conversation in the garden had 
made any impression upon her. Elinor was one 
of the women who bear the burden of confidence 
discreetly. One of her friends once said of her, 
" Elinor never makes you conscious of the mo- 
ments of weakness and confession, she forgets 
until you ask her to remember." Nevertheless, 
because of the glimpse in the garden at Luxor, 
there grew in her heart a tender watchfulness of 
Doris Ravenel, and a score of excuses for any 
indiscreet act. 

On Doris's dahabeah Elinor and her hostess 
were resting under the shade of a stretched awning 
and the luxury of many pillows. Doris was en- 
joying an after-luncheon cigarette, and the smoke 
was curling about her soft brown hair. Her hands 
were bejewelled, and she had thrown her dainty 
ruffled self languidly full length upon a steamer 
chair. Elinor had refused a cigarette which the 
Arab passed to her, and Doris had asked to be 
excused when she lighted her own. 

" She does these things so gracefully and natu- 
rally they never seem vulgar in her," Elinor 
thought as she watched her. 

" Did you ever think it would be nice to be a 
princess, Elinor ? " 

"A fairy one— yes," Elinor answered. 

" No, a real one, with the money and the 
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power. What would you do first?" Doris 
asked, as she flicked the ashes from her cigarette. 

" 1 have n't an idea, Doris," Elinor answered. 
"After I had bought clothes and houses and 
yachts and things, I hope I would be altruistic 
enough to try to do some good." 

" Where would you begin ? " Doris asked. 

" Where I lived." 
Suppose — for instance — you lived here." 
An Egyptian princess ? " Elinor questioned. 

I 'd start with educating my little guide, Paul," 
she said after a moment's thought. " He really is 
worth it. He is unusually clever for an Arab, 
and would do credit to any one who gave him 
half a chance." 

" You believe it, Elinor ? " 

" Of course I do. He has ambition, a quality 
rare in Egypt. He asked me to-day if I thought 
he could become a dragoman if he should try." 

Doris sent one round ring of purple through 
another before she spoke. " Do you not think, 
Elinor, that a little education is a dangerous 
thing ? " 

" With any one who lacks intelligence," she 
answered ; " but not with Paul. Besides, he 
would get a good education at Asyoot." 

Doris pondered a few moments in silence. " I 
do not believe princesses are always happy," she 
said, recurring to their previous conversation. 
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" I once knew a real one, Elinor, who apparently 
had much to be grateful for, and yet was wretched 
because she lacked the one vital thing she craved." 

** Love ? " Elinor interpolated. 

Doris laughed teasingly. " Can you fancy 
no condition, Elinor, where love would be 
secondary ? " 

Elinor, annoyed, blushed rosy from her fore- 
head to her neck. She had betrayed herself to 
Doris, and the girl still watched her with tantaliz- 
ing amusement. In a moment, however, her eyes 
dropped to her cigarette, and the amusement in 
them died. 

*^ This princess had a surfeit of love," she said 
slowly, " but she was a prisoner. She would 
have sacrificed everything to be free." 

" Is n't that one of the penalties of being a 
princess ? " Elinor asked, the crimson slowly fad- 
ing from her face. 

Doris rose from her chair with the grace of a 
sleek, white kitten and walked to the side of the 
boat, throwing her cigarette into the water. 

" Is it ? " she asked indifferently. " I never 
knew another princess, so I cannot tell." 

A few days later Elinor came to the dahabeah 
in a fit of depression. " I 've got to give Paul 
up, and incidentally his good donkey," she said, 
"and I am quite disgusted — he was so good 
and dependable." 
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"Then why do you give him up?" Doris 
asked. 

" If you won't speak of it I will tell you," 
Elinor answered. " He 's been with me ever 
since we came to Luxor, and has been simply 
perfect as a guide. I Ve talked with him more or 
less when we have been alone, being of a curious 
turn of mind and anxious to understand the cus- 
toms of the country. Yesterday, when we were 
riding out to Karnak, he turned to me suddenly, 
and without the slightest warning burst out, 
* My God ! how I love you ! * " 

Elinor's face was grave and troubled, and her 
eyes were upon the distant landscape, but a ripple 
of laughter following upon the exclamation 
brought them back upon Doris's face. The girl 
was rocking softly back and forth in a paroxysm 
of mirth, and for a minute Elinor did not know 
what to make of it. The boy had been so deeply 
in earnest that she had failed to see any humor in 
the situation, and for an instant she felt that Doris 
must be laughing at something else ; but her ex- 
clamation falling between spasms of merriment 
repelled this inference. 

Elinor stood by the rail of the dahabeah, her 
eyes upon the stragglers along the shore. A 
queer, bent little man, wearing a frock coat over 
foil Turkish trousers, shuffled past the dahabeah, 
casting a nervous glance across at her. Instinc- 
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tively she knew him to be the bey. Her eyes 
followed him, while her thoughts went back to 
their conversation. Doris was speaking. 

" This is the best joke of the season, Elinor. 
What did you say ? " 

" It is n't kind of you to laugh, Doris," Elinor 
reproved. " He really felt deeply for the moment. 
I am sorry that I told you, since you make so 
light of it." 

Doris sobered a little, but the corners of her 
mouth still twitched. " The idea is fiinny, 
Elinor, that *s all. You with your dignity and re- 
serve, sitting upon your donkey like a princess, 
with the white umbrella, — did you have the 
white umbrella, Elinor? — and the dirty litde 
donkey boy aspiring to the position of a lover." 

Elinor smiled at Doris's picture, although she 
denied the final statement. " Of course you 
would overdraw it, Doris. As a matter of fact, 
he knew perfectly well he had no right to say 
what he did, and apologized immediately after- 
ward, saying that — " 

" He could n't help it," Doris ended for her, in 
a voice singularly like Paul's. "You were so 
beautifiil, had been so kind, and all the rest. Oh, 
Elinor, what havoc you are making of the hearts 
of the men ! There 's Lieutenant Glendenning," 
she counted on her fingers. Elinor's face grew 
scarlet. " And Mr. Flint," Doris went on imper- 
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turbably, ** and any number of others, and last of 
all, Paul. You might have left him care free, 
Elinor ; that was taking a mean advantage." 

" If I thought you were in earnest, Doris, I 
would strangle you," Elinor said in mock anger. 
"As if I had the vaguest idea that he would 
mistake my kindness." 

** You are too fascinating, Elinor. You ought 
not to be allowed to go about alone. You wreak 
disaster all about you." The jesting died from 
her eyes. " But seriously, why do you give 
Paul up ? " 

" Why ? " Elinor asked in wonder. 

" Yes. I would n't. He will do much better 
for you now that he cares, and it adds a great 
deal to one's comfort to have a good donkey." 

" That is quite right," Elinor agreed ; " but it 
would n't be fair to keep him." 

Doris's head settled back against the high chair, 
and she looked at Elinor with wondering eyes. 
" How differently we look at things," she said 
dreamily. " If that had happened to me I should 
never think of giving him up. You will send 
him away, making him perfectly wretched and 
yourself uncomfortable with another donkey boy. 
I would still let him be my guide ; worship me 
as much as he chose, so long as he gave me a good 
homar [donkey] ; throw him a crumb occasionally, 
while keeping him at a nice distance — " 
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" And finally goad him to put an end to his 
existence," Elinor internipted. 

" Possibly," Doris answered imperturbably. 
" But that would not be my responsibility. What 
does one Arab count, anyway ? " 

** Doris, you are positively cruel," Elinor an- 
swered. " If I thought you meant what you say 
I would n*t stay another minute." 

" But I do," Doris answered flippantly. " It 
seems so absurd to think of giving him up when 
now, of all times, there is reason for him to stay. 
It is simply a matter of conscience, I suppose," 
she reflected ; " and I am minus that commodity." 
A few moments' pause, and then, " Why do 
you not fool your conscience, Elinor? If you 
object to my point of view, why not take the 
altruistic stand and think of the happiness you 
would give him. He would live more in three 
weeks with you than in all the rest of his lifetime 
put together. It is easy enough to twist the case 
to fit the needs." 

Still Elinor did not speak. She was thinking 
of the boy with the dark, melancholy eyes. 

" Everything depends upon the point of view," 
Doris continued. " It is like looking at a land- 
scape through diflFerent colored glasses. The view 
is the same in every case, but the glasses transform 
it until it looks like a different picture." 

" But the glasses won't alter the fact that there 
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are objectionable things in the landscape, if you 
have once been conscious of them with your 
glasses off." 

Doris tipped her head to one side and surveyed 
Elinor tolerantly. " What a persistent child you 
are, Elinor. I really do not suppose you would 
ever lose sight of a blot you had once seen, while 
I should forget its existence the moment the 
glasses were on. I can always argue myself into 
believing that anything I want to do is right, 
while you — I would n't have your conscience for 
anything. I should die of the blues in a week." 

She broke off abruptly, and clapping her hands 
for an Arab she ordered tea prepared at once. 
After tea she sat by the piano in the living-room 
and played and sang bits from French operas and 
French songs until it was time for Elinor to go 
back to the hotel. As she left the dahabeah the 
songs followed her — erratic and inartistic often, 
and yet alive with strange power. 

The girls did not meet again until the evening, 
when a dance was going on at the hotel. Doris, 
exquisite in a gown of palest pink, was stand- 
ing in the centre of an admiring group, regaling 
them with an interesting story, for their faces were 
wreathed in smiles, and as Elinor entered the room 
they laughed outright. Randolph was among the 
listeners, and it seemed to Elinor, as she caught 
the whole picture in a moment's survey, that Doris 
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singled him out from the others for her prettiest 
smiles and glances. 

Suddenly Elinor felt old and weary, and the soft 
flush which was on her cheeks as she had taken 
a last look in her mirror faded until her face was 
white. The radiance of Doris's beauty filled her 
with a strange resentment. 

She and Mrs. Evarts-Smith had turned instinc- 
tively toward the spot where the group were 
standing when they first entered the room, having 
no cognizance of their proximity until the laugh 
made their presence clear, and Elinor continued 
to walk toward them, her head held high and 
her eyes smiling in response to Mrs. Evarts- 
Smith's bonmots. As they passed the group 
Doris saw Elinor and put out a detaining hand. 
"I have just been telling our friends about Paul," 
she said, with soft, musical deliberation, " and they 
were mightily amused. I assure you I made a 
good story of it, did n't I ? " and she turned to 
her satellites. 

" Awfully jolly," one fair-haired, florid English 
youth replied; but the others were looking at 
Elinor, and somehow the humor of the situation 
fled. 

Elinor turned without speaking and came face 
to face with the major. Her lips trembled, but 
she managed to say, "Take me somewhere — 
away." The good old major felt the strain of 
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some faux paSy and dumbly did as he was bidden. 
Taking her out to the porch, he led her to a 
sheltered spot, and seated himself beside her 
without speaking. Just at that moment the 
major would have smashed with relish the per- 
son who had made Elinor unhappy. He won- 
dered if Randolph had anything to do with it, 
and for a moment anger rose in his heart against 
him, the idol of his declining years. He put out 
his hand and touched Elinor. 

" Was it Randolph ? " he asked. 

Elinor turned, and for the first time realized 
how those who were outside the circle might 
have read her withdrawal from it. In an instant 
her pride was alight, and her humiliation less. 

" No," she said, turning toward him. " It was 
Doris, who betrayed a confidence, and for an in- 
stant I lost my self-control. I am all right now. 
You were good to bring me here. Will you take 
me in again ? " 

The major rose, and at that moment Randolph 
turned the corner toward them. He started 
toward Elinor, a word of explanation upon his 
lips. " Nell," he said, and then he saw his 
father and broke off abruptly. " I got a tele- 
gram from Hugh Herford to-night. Dad," he 
said, in a business-like tone. " Have n't seen him 
since I left America, and my last letter from him 
came a year ago. You don't remember him, do 
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you, Nell ? He was leader in that Andover esca- 
pade, which was eventually the cause of our leav- 
ing; came home with me for one vacation, and 
was crazy over that little dark friend of yours — 
what was her name ? " 

" I can't imagine," Elinor answered with an 
effort, " and I have no recollection of him, either. 
What was he like ? " 

" Then ? He was a bully fellow, but rather 
queer. Brought up with an elder brother who was 
about as rigid a churchman as you 'd find, and so 
when Hugh did break loose, he went the whole 
figure. That was his first and last cut for free- 
dom, I fancy, and ended in his being returned to 
the fraternal roof, where he's been ever since. 
I 've heard fi-om him occasionally since I left 
America — queer, newsy letters ; in fact he 's been 
my one link to the old life^ Now he 's a full- 
fledged Unitarian parson, he writes me — made 
a break in the family, and so forth. I shall be 
awfully glad to see him again. Come ! Let 's try 
that Sousa waltz. I can't keep my feet still." 

Both Randolph and Elinor were accomplished 
dancers, Randolph moving with more of a swing 
than the Englishmen usually affect, an attestation 
to his early lessons in America. Elinor was sim- 
ply dressed in a white gown, and had done her 
hair low, with a full-blown white rose nestling 
just behind her ear. 
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The depression of a few moments before had 
left its mark) and for that very reason it seemed 
to Randolph that she was more approachable 
than ever before. She had dropped for the time 
her exasperating cheerfulness, which had proved 
so effectual a barrier against any sentimentality, 
and seemed for the first time since they had re- 
newed their friendship, troubled and languid. 

Randolph was only half conscious of the cause. 
He had entered the noisy group of which Doris 
was the centre just before Elinor and Mrs. 
Evarts-Smith crossed the threshold of the ball- 
room, and had heard nothing of Doris's story; 
so until she had given the explanation, he was 
ignorant of the cause of the merriment. He had 
seen Elinor's face go from red to white, as she 
heard the words of Doris, and had seen her turn 
suddenly away, and he felt in a measure respon- 
sible for her discomfiture. Filled with sudden 
tenderness, he had followed her with the idea of 
disproving his connection with the affair, and had 
been surprised by the sight of his father ; so he 
covered his embarrassment by the conversation 
concerning Hugh Herford. 

" I did n't hear the story, Nell," he said ; " but 
I saw something hurt you. Can't I help ? " 

She lifted her grateful eyes to his, and Ran- 
dolph noticed a suspicious brightness in them. 
" The day has gone crooked, that 's all. Randy." 
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" Too crooked for me to help straighten it ? " 

The man's voice was a caress, though the words 
were commonplace. The tone thrilled Elinor 
almost to the point of dazing her. She had no 
power to shake off the spell. To-night she had 
thrown off her armor and stood before him 
absolutely defenceless. 

Randolph's eyes were burning through her 
downcast lids, and she had caught her lips be- 
tween her teeth in the effort to keep the tears 
back. His arm tightened about her, and the 
hand which held her fingers grew hot. He 
could bear the strain no longer. He stopped in 
fi-ont of the open door. 

** The room is stifling," he said. " Let 's get a 
breath of air," and he drew her into the perfumed 
darkness. 

Through the crowd of spectators he led her, 
down past the couples who, tired of dancing, had 
strolled into the garden, with only one idea in 
his mind, — to reach a sheltered spot, free from 
onlookers, where he might speak to her the words 
which were rushing to his lips. He pressed her 
hand, which rested upon his arm, close to his 
throbbing heart, and bent his head in tenderness 
above the soft bright hair. Another turn and 
they would be alone. 

Doris Ravenel and Mr. Flint rose from the 
shadows. " How did you know I was here. 
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Lieutenant ? " Doris asked. ** I just told Mr. 
Flint he must take me back for my dance with 
you. Now we can simply change partners," and 
she put her hand through Randolph's arm fa- 
miliarly. 

Randolph waked. " But this is n*t our dance, 
Miss Ravenel, I 'm sure. Ours was later." 

" Oh, but it is," the lady corrected. " See, I 
have it on my card." 

Elinor withdrew her arm and herself graciously. 
" I am sure Mr. Flint will take me back to the 
ballroom," she said. "Do not let us keep you 
from the dance." 

And Randolph went back with Doris through 
the shadows. 



CHAPTER V 

AND so the days passed. Elinor duly re- 
adjusted her armor of cheerfulness and 
withdrew into her bivouac of reserve. To both 
Randolph and Elinor the moment of weakness 
seemed a haunting dream. She explained it 
away as she had always done his tendernesses, as 
simply a manner which, suggesting so much, 
really meant so little. If she had not been off 
her guard he could not have touched her so 
deeply. She reviewed the walk from the hotel 
to the time they met Doris, and scourged herself 
with the fear that she had betrayed herself to him. 
There had been a tension in the silence which 
Elinor had felt to be significant, yet now she 
punished herself into believing that it came from 
her own emotions and not from a mutual tender- 
ness. What would have occurred if Doris had 
not been there ? Would she have been able to 
control herself, and thus deceive Randolph ? At 
times she felt grateful to Doris for the interrup- 
tion. At other times the desire to have lived 
through the possible interview was almost more 
than she could bear. 
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Now, at any rate, she had recovered her control, 
and had also learned a lesson which she would not 
soon forget. She must be absolutely upon her 
guard, and lest Randolph should have read her 
heart aright, she would disillusion his mind by 
being more than ever unapproachable. 

So instead of meeting in the morning the same 
girl whom he had left in the garden, Randolph 
found the self-contained companion of his Luxor 
days, enveloped in a cocoon of exaggerated cheer- 
fulness. A tete-a-tete with her was impossible, 
and had it not been, he would have hesitated to 
lay his heart before one who was plainly content 
without it. Had he been dreaming the night 
before, or had an avowal trembled on his lips ! 
That he was madly in love with her he knew. 
The emotions of the old days had returned in 
triple fold, making him blind and deaf to what 
did not concern Elinor. He began to wonder 
how he had ever borne the years of separation, 
how for a moment he could have lost sight of 
her. 

He had walked back to the hotel with Doris, 
after Elinor's dismissal, silent and abstracted. 
He must have been unusually stupid not to have 
seen some way out of the dilemma. At any rate 
he would find Elinor, after he had made his peace 
with Doris, and say what he had to say. But an- 
other moment alone with Elinor was impossible, 
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for throughout the entire evening her card was 
fiill, and there seemed no opportunity for even a 
word. 

Had Randolph been less unhappy himself 
he would have seen that there was an over- 
brightness in Elinor's enjoyment which argued 
well for his wooing. But suddenly grown blind, 
like the proverbial lover, Randolph saw no deeper 
than the sunny smiles and vivacious spirits, and 
overcome with a strange humility, he convinced 
himself that there were countless reasons why 
she should not care, and remarkably few which 
spoke in his favor ; yet he was determined to win. 
For the first time in his life Cupid's dart had 
gone straight and driven all wavering out of 
his heart. The only question was, what role to 
assume. Should he launch out at once boldly 
and force her to listen to his confession, or should 
he woo her less roughly and make himself indis- 
pensable, or should he devote himself to some 
one else, and win her through jealousy ? 

At first he scorned this last ruse as unfeasible 
for two reasons. Principally because he could 
not make her jealous, as she did not care enough, 
and secondly because that course deprived him 
of her society. But after several previous en- 
gagements and other rebufifs less plausible, he 
became sufficiently angry to see a certain pleasure 

in flaunting his contentment in the society of 
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another in the face of his hard-hearted lady love. 
He was aided in this resolve by Miss Ravenel, 
whose penchant for him suddenly developed into 
what Elinor termed in her heart of hearts an 
unrestrained infatuation. 

The day after the dance she had brought many 
of her things from the dahabeah to the hotel and 
taken up her abode there entirely, although the 
dahabeah lay fastened to the shore at Thebes. 
It is stupid on the boat/' she said to Elinor. 
I am out of everything there, and I want to 
be among people — I want excitement." And 
apparently she diagnosed her own case correctly, 
for she kept them on the qui vive, suggesting all 
kinds of diversions, trips hither and yon, picnics, 
dances, and sails, and one who proposed any 
amusement found a grateful ally in Miss Ravenel. 

On every occasion Doris devoted herself to 
Randolph, and in a few short days the intimacy 
was noticed by everybody. That at first it was 
more pronounced on the one side than on the 
other was also noted, but later Randolph seemed, 
except in occasional lapses, to be getting his quota 
of happiness. 

Elinor marked the night of the dance as the 
time when Doris's interest in Randolph passed 
the bounds of friendship. On that evening two 
unusual things had happened, things which would 
have arrested the attention of both Randolph and 
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Elinor had they not been so absorbed in their 
own affairs. As it was, the circumstances recurred 
to Elinor when she had recovered from the 
emotions of that night. 

At dinner on the day of the dance a letter 
had been handed to Elinor which bore Doris 
Ravenel's name upon it. The note had not 
come from the hotel, neither had it come through 
the mails, for there was no stamp upon it, and 
the writing was unfamiliar. At first Elinor had 
ordered it taken back to the desk pending Doris's 
arrival, then she had changed her mind and taken 
it herself to give to her. Tucking it in her dress, 
it had entirely escaped her thoughts until the 
dance was over and the guests were departing. 
She met Doris just coming from the ballroom 
and held the note out to her. 

" I forgot to give this to you before," she 
said. " I hope it was nothing important." 

Doris grew white before she took the letter, 
and for a moment her self-possession fled. She 
looked frightened and held the letter in two 
fingers, as if she dreaded touching it ; but in an 
instant she recovered herself and crushed it in her 
hand. She made no explanation and simply 
thanked Elinor for giving it to her. 

" It is not at all important," she said with 
studied indiflFerence, and bidding them all good- 
night she went up to her room. 
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The other incident occurred just as Randolph 
and Elinor entered the garden, and certainly 
would have called forth remark under anv other 
circumstances. As they approached the unoccu- 
pied part they disturbed a couple who were in 
earnest conversation in the shadows of the trees. 
They separated instantly upon being discovered 
and hurried into the darkness, but not before both 
Randolph and Elinor had recognized the bey and 
Hinton, Miss Ravenel's maid. So engrossed 
were they both in their own affair that the fact 
slipped into their minds without comment, to 
come up again to Elinor when she had ceased to 
think of her own matters. 

The next day began Doris's reckless devotion 
to Randolph. Under the circumstances Elinor 
could say nothing to anybody of the things she 
had stumbled upon the night of the dance ; but 
she kept up a constant thinking, and gradually 
there crept into her consciousness a distrust of 
Doris, which served to keep her vigilant and 
suspicious. But of course outwardly their rela- 
tions were the same. 

Apparently Randolph's change of interest 
affected Elinor in no way. The old major 
watched the two without comprehending. He 
had always been fond of Elinor, and would have 
been quite content had he been asked to accept 
her as a daughter-in-law ; so he had watched the 
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progress of their renewed friendship with interest 
and sympathy. The sudden cessation of inti- 
macy puzzled him. He could not fathom the 
meaning of it. That the two most concerned 
did not appear troubled made it all the more in- 
comprehensible. Doris was the only one who 
seemed to have found the thorns among the roses, 
for despite her asseverations to the contrary, she 
was not happy. Her philosophy was failing to 
come up to the mark she had set for it. Elinor 
noticed a new restlessness in her manner, and a 
nervousness which made her start at every sound 
and appear constantly on her guard. Even with 
Randolph she was changeable and uneasy. Com- 
plications were arising amidst the little party at 
Luxor. The wheels of pleasure were not run- 
ning as smoothly as they had been. 

Thus things went on until the day of a picnic 
at Thebes, which proved to be the climax. It 
had arisen from the wish of Mrs. Evarts-Smith 
to visit the ruins on the other side of the river, 
and so Randolph and the major had arranged the 
affair. Their own party was supplemented by 
the two Ainslee girls, Americans of rather indif- 
ferent attractions, and Mr. Flint and Mr. Brewer, 
also Americans. The plan was to explore through 
the morning and have lunch in the tomb of 
Rameses III. One dragoman with the mules 
and cavalcade of Arabs had ferried across the 
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river early in the morning and gone at once to 
the tomb to make ready for the arrival of the 
tourists, while the other conducted the party the 
longer way, in order to visit the Colossi and 
the temples of Kurnah and Biban el Muluk, 
planning to arrive at the tomb of Rameses III. 
about noon. 

The party boarded the little feluccas and were 
rowed across the Nile to the music of the weird 
boat songs, and were met on the other side by the 
boys with donkeys and Mrs. Evarts-Smith's 
palanquin, and soon the picnickers were mounted 
and were moving across the desert into the heart 
of the scene. In the distance the hills rose in a 
purple undulating line against the cloudless sky, 
forming a background for the golden elevations 
in the near foreground which would have de- 
lighted the heart of an impressionist ; and toward 
these the party rode across dull yellow sand, 
broken here and there with oases of verdure, rich 
and luxuriant. Countless little girls with water- 
jugs on their shoulders, Arabs with antikas to 
sell, and AraTjs free of artifice, following their trade 
of beggars simply and unashamed, ran after the 
caravan, till it became quite a formidable looking 
affair. Mrs. Evarts-Smith's palanquin added to 
the dignity of it all, and one looking on from afar 
might have fancied the whole procession to be a 
suite or bodyguard of some great personage. 
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Doris Ravenel and Randolph were leading the 
cavalcade, a little apart ifrom the others, while 
Elinor was back in the crowd. To-day Doris 
appeared more like herself than she had since the 
dance. She seemed to have thrown aside her 
nervousness as soon as she reached the shore of 
Thebes, and to have regained something of the 
childish frivolity which served her in the place of 
happiness. Her eyes were very bright, and the 
sun had brought the warm color to her face. 

" It is great to be a soldier. Lieutenant," she 
said suddenly. " It is hard we women cannot 

fight." 

" The fighting does not play a very great part 
in the life of the modern soldier, Miss Ravenel," 
Randolph answered. "We don't have many 
wars now, you know. The days of big battles 
are over, and we shan't be necessary to the gov- 
ernment at all, after we settle the affairs of the 
Soudan." 

Miss Ravenel looked innocently at Randolph 
under a white veil which fluttered from her hat. 

"You expect to settle the — what is it, the 
Mahdi — do you not. Lieutenant?" 

" There 's no doubt of it. Miss Ravenel. It 
may be a hard fight. It is more than probable 
that it will be, for the Khalifa will die hard ; but 
we shall win eventually. His days are numbered 
— he 's got to die." 
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" You speak as if you would enjoy giving him 
a litde help in the way of dying, Lieutenant," 
Miss Ravenel laughed. 

"I have no great love for him," Randolph 
answered, his voice dropping a little as it always 
did when he spoke even indirectly of Gordon's 
death. 

Miss Ravenel flecked a fly from her donkey's 
ears with the tip of her riding stick. 

"What are you here for, Lieutenant? Why 
are you not at the front?" 

" I 'm resting," Randolph answered lightly. 
" Even soldiers have to take a rest occasionally." 

" You are on some kind of duty," Doris as- 
serted, ignoring his explanation. " Is it not so ? 
A trusted despatch bearer — Kitchener's right- 
hand man. Am I not correct?" 

" Are n't you romancing a little ? " Randolph 
asked, with lifted eyebrows. 

" Oh ! I know a thing or two. What is it 
Nan Ainslee says ? * I am no chicken, I was not 
, born yesterday/ I know how you dressed up as 
a dervish and went across the desert to — to — I 
forget where, and brought news of the plans of 
one of the dervish generals. That exploit helped 
win one battle, did it not ? My ! but you must 
be awftiUy brave." 

Randolph turned toward her, smothering an 
inward vexation. " The governor has plainly 
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been painting my career in glowing reds. Miss 
RaveneL It's all a chimera from the head of 
a doting old man who thinks his gander is a 
swan." 

" There are other people in Luxor, Lieutenant. 
His stories can be corroborated if one cares to 
take the trouble to do it" 

" You are deucedly flattering, Miss Ravenel," 
Randolph answered. " You will make me quite 
conceited if you keep on. What more do you 
know about me?" 

" A great deal," the girl replied. 

" Well ? " 

"That you are a kind of emissary between 
General Kitchener and Lord Cromer; that you 
are detailed for great duties that need nerve and 
cleverness ; and that, incidentally, you have been 
chief of the scouts, and that the officers and men 
hold you in their hearts as a hero, because of 
your fearless ride in the battle of Abu Hammad 
even after you were terribly hurt." 

" You would make your fortune writing novels. 
Miss Ravenel," Randolph ejaculated. 

" I suppose you will admit the wound ? " 
Doris teased. 

" A slight flesh one, nothing like so bad as you 
make it." 

" Well then, we will not talk of it. Tell me 
instead, do you have all the paraphernalia of a 
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spy, Lieutenant, — secret pockets and inner linings, 
and so forth ? " 

" Where 'd you ever learn so much about spies, 
Miss Ravenel ? " Randolph laughed. 

" Oh ! I have read a good deal. Lieutenant, 
though I am a — what is it you call it? — kid. 
And I have a brother who is in the army." 

" What army ? Where ? " 

" In my country," she answered, while a little 
more than her usual color mounted her cheeks. 
Randolph looked curious at the evasive answer, 
and she saw it. "What country do you think 
I came from. Lieutenant Glendenning ? " 

Randolph studied her for a little. " Well," he 
said finally, " you might be Russian, or Greek, 
French, or a Jap if your eyes went up at the 
corners. No, your nose is too straight for that. 
American? They have all styles there. Well, 
I '11 give it up," he finished. " You '11 have to 
tell me." 

" No," she answered. " I will make you 
guess." 

They rode on for a few moments in silence, 
separated from the others to all intents and pur- 
poses. Miss Ravenel was humming softly under 
her breath and suddenly burst into a weird, curi- 
ous melody, without singing any words. She 
sung it through without interruption, and Ran- 
dolph said, " That is a strange bit of music. Miss 
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Ravenel, not unlike the things these people sing. 
What is it ? " 

Doris hesitated a moment and then looked at 
him. " That? Oh, that is a song of warning. 
It was taught me by an old man who was the 
hero of many campaigns." She paused, looking 
steadily at him. " I do not know the national- 
ity of it, but it was sung when any danger was 
impending. There was a legend about it to the 
effect that it was sung by the angels to a good 
saint who was to be put to death by the king, 
and by means of it he was warned, and was able 
to make his escape to the hills, where he taught 
the song to the shepherds, and they in turn 
handed it down until it became of national usage. 
Curious, is n't it ? " 

" Very. Sing it again." 

Doris complied, singing it with a prolonged 
« ah." 

" Don't you know the words ? " Randolph asked. 

" I have forgotten them," she answered. " I 
used to know them." 

A moment's silence, and then Randolph said, 
"You have a delightful voice. Miss Ravenel, jolly 
full of tears and that sort of thing. I did n't know 
you sang." 

" Marchesi told me that I had temperament," 
she observed. 

"Then you studied with her? " 
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" Only for one year. My father spent a 
winter in Paris and took me along. I stayed in 
a French family and studied the language and 
singing. That is really all I have ever done with 
my music." 

" But you ought to do more, you might do a 
deuced lot." 

Doris lifted her brows. " Oh ! it is such hard 
work," she said indifferently. ** I like to sing as 
the spirit moves me, not to be bound by hard 
and fast rules — sing when and how and as I 
will." And whipping up her donkey, she started 
on a merry gallop, singing as she went. 

When Randolph came up to her the donkeys 
settled to a walk. They looked off toward the dis- 
tant hills glowing like burnished gold in the 
sunlight. One solitary rider was skirting the 
crest of the height. He was the only living 
being in sight outside their party. 

" He must be a native," Randolph said, tak- 
ing out his field glasses and passing them to 
her. " Tourists don't wander on these hills 
alone." 

Miss Ravenel declined the glasses, and Ran- 
dolph stopped and looked through them. The 
others came nearer, and the glasses were passed 
round. 

" He is an Arab," some one said ; and then Mr. 
Flint, a fair-haired youth in a bicycle suit, volun- 
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teered, " Why, I Ve seen him before. He 's that 
little brown man with the white hair who lives in 
Luxor, and is the Mr. Hyde of the efFendi's 
JekylL" 

" Oh ! I know," Elinor addedo "'He has been 
to the Luxor Hotel several times lately. You 
know him, Doris. We discovered him in the arbor 
when we were sewing that day — remember ? " 

Miss Ravenel acquiesced and the party started 
on, Randolph putting the glasses in the case again. 

" He 's a queer kind of a man, and looks as if 
he 'd like to be sociable if he were n't so scared ; 
but he has a horrid, sneaky way of walking and 
poking about, as if his business were evil." 

Mrs. Evarts-Smith had leaned way out of the 
palanquin when the procession stopped to settle 
the personality of the intruder, and had listened 
with eagerness to the conversation. 

"Oh ! he 's that horrid, wizened-up old mummy. 
He always gives me the creeps," she said, for the 
first time putting in a word. 

" What on earth has he to do with the splen- 
did looking efFendi ? " 

"Why, the efFendi is his son," Mr. Flint 
answered. " I asked all the questions I could 
think of the other day, and found out little 
enough. The bey, the efFendi's father, spends 
his time between Luxor and the Soudan. Nobody 
quite knows what position he holds ; but there is 
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a feeling that he has something to do in the der- 
vish army, and his son assists him too, for they 
are away a great deal. There is considerable 
conjecture as to whether he is a spy or simply a 
merchant in Khartoum. He has the largest 
hareem in Luxor and the most beautiful women. 
His son has two wives and several concubines, 
and lives on one side of his father's palace. You 
know about him. He has travelled, was educated 
abroad, knows nine or ten languages, apes the 
English, and keeps to himself. That 's the ex- 
tent of my knowledge. Can any other fellow 
help me out ? " 

No one replied, and Elinor said, " How could 
that caricature ever have a son as handsome as 
the efFendi ? He is stunning, one of the hand- 
somest men I ever saw, and he does not look a 
bit like an Arab." 

Miss Ravenel spoke for the first time. "Why 
have I not seen him, Elinor ? " Her brown eyes 
were wide open, and there was wonder in them. 

" You did once, Doris. Don't you remember, 
when we went to the Luxor Temple to read, and 
he passed through and looked so hard at you ? " 

Miss Ravenel laughed. 

" Oh yes, I remember. But he only scowled at 
me. It was you he was looking at — you know 
it was." 

" Nonsense," Elinor answered, blushing. 
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They had reached the temple at Kurnah, and 
all dismounted to explore. When they started 
on again, it was to ride straight across the desert 
to the tombs of the kings. 

They stopped first at the tomb of Seti I. and 
waited outside while Mohammed lighted candles 
for them. Down the steps they went, and along 
the incline five hundred feet into the heart of the 
hills. Elinor lost herself in examination of the 
hieroglyphics and the perfect coloring and carv- 
ings. They stopped in a body at the spot where 
the bas-reliefs were left unfinished, and each one 
looked at his feet, expecting to find the tools which 
had been dropped when the laborers quitted work. 
They spent several minutes deciphering the mean- 
ing of the pictures, and then the dragoman said, — 

" The much odder rooms by and by come," 
and led them further toward another passage. 
Then some one asked, "Where is Miss Rave- 
nel ? " and suddenly they were conscious of her 
absence, while surprise whitened all the faces in 
the candlelight. 

Randolph turned toward the spot where he had 
last seen her, and found himself facing a hole in 
the wall. A sudden breath of wind, coming from 
no one knew where, extinguished his candle, and 
almost instantly Doris touched his arm. Her face 
was deathlike, her candle out, and she gripped 
Randolph's arm to steady herself. 
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" I hurt myself," she said to the anxious faces 
about her. " I slipped in some way, and it made 
me faint, that is all." This was said between 
short gasps of breath, while she still clung to 
Randolph's arm. " Can we not go into the 
air?" she asked almost pleadingly of Randolph, 
and by common consent they left the tomb. 

After luncheon Elinor, who had been very 
solicitous, found a moment to question her. 
"Why have you tied your handkerchief about 
your wrist, Doris ? " she asked. 

Doris smiled. "It is an easy way to carry 
it," she said. 

Elinor laid her fingers roughly over it, and 
Doris shut her teeth with a spasm of pain. 

" I thought so," Elinor said to herself. " Who 
was in the tomb, Doris ? " 

Doris started, and then spoke low and hur- 
riedly. " He was an 'efreet, Elinor, — a ghost, I 
am sure." 

" But that is absurd," answered the practical 
nineteenth century girl. "Why didn't you let 
Randy investigate ? " 

"They eat people, Elinor," Doris answered, 
paling so, that for a moment Elinor believed her 
in earnest. "They hide in burial grounds and 
devour any one who comes in their way. A mo- 
ment, and whist — you are seen no more." 

" Absurd," Elinor iterated, " absurd." 
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^^ It IS not absurd," Doris said with some heat. 
" Every Egyptian knows it is true." 

"But you are not an Egyptian," Elinor re- 
minded her. 

" Nevertheless I have adopted some of their 
ideas," the girl replied. " Most people are like 
Madame de Stael ; they don't believe in ghosts, 
but they are afraid of them. But I always more 
than half believed in them, Elinor, and there are 
so much better ones in Egypt than we ever had 
that I have shifted my allegiance and espoused 
the whole Ginn family." 

All through luncheon Miss Ravenel was silent 
and abstracted. The nervousness which she had 
seemed to lose for the day returned after the 
experience in the tomb, and she was constantly 
staring into the distance. When the meal was 
over the party divided, the major and Mrs. 
Evarts-Smith going with the muleteers back 
slowly to the feluccas, while the two guides took 
the younger members of the party to climb the 
hills for the wonderful views. Doris scorned the 
suggestion that she go back with the chaperons. 
She declared herself quite strong, assuring them 
that all she needed to restore her to perfect equa- 
nimity was the climb up the hill. Yet all the 
rest of the afternoon Elinor and Randolph 
watched her with solicitude. She seemed worried 

and thoroughly exhausted when they reached the 

8 
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top. The climb was desperately hard for every- 
body, for the rocks crumbled and the sand rolled 
about their feet as they attempted the ascent, and 
with every step ahead they fell back half the dis- 
tance. But upon the height there was a grand 
view, and the soft air blew refreshingly upon their 
flushed faces. Luxor and Karnak stood out clear 
against the blue sky, and in the distance the Nile 
crept like a serpent in and out among the ele- 
vations, shaking its scintillating scales in the 
sunlight. Upon the top of the hills they all 
remounted the donkeys that had been pulled, 
pushed, and dragged up to meet them, riding along 
paths narrow and hard-trodden, which shelved on 
one side almost to the perpendicular, and on the 
other showed a solid wall of sandstone. The 
sure-footed little animals picked their way gin- 
gerly, inspiring the uninitiated riders with confi- 
dence at every step. Gradually the danger began 
to be exhilarating, and the hushed voices woke 
the echoes again with mirth and song. 

On the way upstairs Doris said to Elinor, 
" The 'efreet has quite upset me. I am going to 
bed. I shall not come down to dinner. Please 
make my excuses to your aunt, and good-night," 
and Elinor left her after being assured that 
Hinton, her maid, would make her perfectly 
comfortable. 

That night Elinor sat on the porch in the 
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summer twilight and Randolph, alone with her 
for the first time for many days, touched upon 
their mutual past. It had gradually been borne 
in upon him that his plan for making Elinor 
jealous was productive of little result. She 
seemed to be deriving a great deal of pleasure 
from the society of the fluctuating winter tourists, 
who were taking in the delights of Luxor en 
route to Aswan, and the days were passing and 
he was having no share of her companionship. 

The fact that he had been giving his time to 
another did not occur to him. To-night he wanted 
her, and wanted her desperately. He felt vaguely 
that his policy had not done much for him, that 
he had made a mistake somewhere. This very 
fact ruffled him and put him in an attitude not 
calculated to help matters. 

" You almost avoid me, Elinor," he said com- 
plainingly. " Our old companionship should 
make me worthy of a better treatment." 

" You don't look as if you suffered from neglect. 
Randy." 

" How would you expect me to show it ? By 
isolating myself and wearing a long face ? " 

" Never," Elinor ejaculated convincingly. " I 
know you too well for that." 

" But I am serious, Nell. You 're off with some 
cad or other most all the time, and I don't have 
a ghost of a chance." 
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" But you are ofF with Doris and never ask for 
any." 

" I Ve asked a great many times and got snubbed 
for my pains." 

" I Ve had other engagements," Elinor an- 
swered. 

99 



" Manufactured on the spur of the moment' 
" You know better than that, Randolph." 
" It's easy enough for a girl to go with a man 
if she wants to," Randolph said irritably. " If 
you don't want my attentions I don't intend to 
force them upon you. I 'm not going to run after 
any girl — " 

Elinor rose and shook out her pretty white 
skirts. " But the man who wants me will have 
to do the running." She smiled. " It has taken 
you a great many years to learn that, Randolph," 
and she crossed into the light and so into the 
house. 

Randolph looked after her retreating figure, 
and gradually a light penetrated his brain. " You 
are a consummate ass, Glendenning," he said to 
himself. " Here you have been wasting precious 
days trying to make her jealous, when you might 
have been getting in good work. A ruse like 
that won't work with Elinor. She 's too eleven 
She's got to be wooed in order to be won." 
And thus began a change in Randolph's policy. 



CHAPTER VI 

AT breakfast Miss Ravenel did not appear, 
and her maid informed Elinor that she had 
overdone the day before, and was suffering from 
a severe headache. That Doris was prone to 
them Hinton also confided to Elinor, and ex- 
cused her on the ground that she suffered so 
excruciatingly she could see no one. Elinor 
accepted the ultimatum and interested herself in 
various personal duties until near twelve ; then it 
occurred to her that she would go again to Miss 
Ravenel's room and inquire for her, taking at the 
same time some headache powders and a bottle of 
lavender salts. Her knock receiving no answer 
she repeated it with no better success, and after 
numerous efforts she ventured to open the door 
softly and step in. The room was empty, the bed 
made and in order, the windows open and the 
sunshine pouring in. For a moment she stood 
in doubt and bewilderment ; then it occurred 
to her that Doris had dressed and gone out, 
perhaps hoping to recover in the open air, so 
she softly withdrew, closing the door and gliding 
down the corridor to her own room. At the 
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turn of the hall she met Miss Ravenel's maid 
just coming to the room with a tray of light 
lunch dainties. Elinor's surprise was great. 

" Whom are you taking those up for, Hinton ? " 

" For Miss Doris," the maid answered quickly 
in French. 

" But she is not there," Elinor said. " I Ve just 
come from her room and could find no one." 

The woman's eyes flashed and then grew dull. 

'* She is asleep," she answered. Then as an after- 
thought, " Poor child, she has tossed from side 
to side of her bed all the morning. I am glad 
she has lost herself, if only for a moment." 

Before Elinor could question her further she 
had slipped past and entered the deserted room. 
Elinor watched her enter and paused thinking, 
when the door opened and Hinton reappeared. 
Something prompted Elinor to question her. 

" Was she asleep ? " she asked innocently. 
Hinton need not know she had entered the 
room. Elinor's heart doubled its beats, and then 
the answer came. 

" Yes, sound as a child. I could n't bear to dis- 
turb her," the woman answered, and evidently 
forgetting what she had started for, she retraced 
her steps and crossed the threshold. 

Elinor stared aghast. There was no way for 
Doris to reach her room save through the com- 
mon corridor, and Elinor had guarded that the 
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entire time. " What reason could Hinton have 
for lying ? Miss Ravenel must have left after 
Hinton went downstairs," she thought ; " but why 
should Hinton lie about her presence there ? " 

But if Miss Ravenel did go out to get the 
air, Elinor did not discover it, for not until dinner 
did they meet again. Then Doris seemed cheer- 
ful and engaging, clothed in an elaborate black 
frock, with the relief of the red of a single 
Jacqueminot. She had long since accepted 
Elinor's invitation to sit at her table, and to-night 
she slipped into the seat with easy nonchalance. 

" How is the head ? " Elinor asked sympa- 
thetically. 

" Better. All right, in fact, now. They never 
last many hours. I think I overdid yesterday and 
brought it on." 

" I took salts to you this noon, but you were 
not there." 

" How good of you," the girl answered. " I 
must have been asleep. I did drop ofF for a few 
minutes." 

Elinor turned directly toward her. 

" No, you were not asleep," she said firmly ; 
"for I went into your room, and it was empty." 

Doris paled a little and bit her lip ; then she 
turned smiling and whispered, " Oh ! I skipped 
out for my bath when Hinton went for my 
lunch. I must have been there." 
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" Perhaps," Elinor thought. " That is plausible 
enough ; but why should Hinton lie ? " 

After dinner, while the men were smoking, 
Doris and Elinor sat on the veranda in the moon- 
light, quietly enjoying the falling night. The 
porch was gay with the light dresses of the 
guests, and music from around the corner came 
to them melodiously. Suddenly above the in- 
distinct murmur of the different factions came 
words freighted with interest to the two girls 
sitting in the shadow. 

" It 's all very well." A voice naturally shrill 
and complaining was hushed to its nearest ap- 
proach to an undertone. " But when all is said, 
she *s common, and if she did n*t have so much 
money people would n't endure her for a mo- 
ment. I can't understand how Miss Evarts can 
be so intimate with her. There *s certainly noth- 
ing common about her." 

Elinor made a motion to rise, but Doris's hand 
detained her. 

" She 's literally thrown herself at Lieutenant 
Glendenning's head in the last few days, and before 
he came she simply was with Captain Faircourt 
every minute. I tell you it is n't decent for a ^rl 
to be off as she is with no one to chaperon her." 

"You forget her maid," another voice whis- 
pered. "When I was young a maid was not 
considered a chaperon." 
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" Huh ! Much good she is ! The girl 's a 
fraud, I say. Who knows anything about her 
anyway, or her money for that matter ? I tell 
you she *s an adventuress pure and simple." 

Elinor turned imploringly to Doris, but the girl 
was smiling, and evidently enjoying the situation. 
She signalled Elinor to be quiet, and the first 
voice went on. 

" Then it 's funny, if that 's true, why she 
strikes these men who have no money. Usually 
adventuresses are after the cash." 

" That 's right," a new voice broke in. " She 
usually takes the attractive men, and the clerk 
told me that the Cairo bank gave her un- 
limited credit." A series of " oh's " and " ah's " 
ended that particular part of the gossip, and the 
girls got up and went on. 

Doris was the first to speak. " I suppose it 's 
a good thing for a person to get an unbiased 
opinion of herself occasionally. It averts the pos- 
sibility of a swelled head," she said. " I 'm sure 
I got it then, did n't I ? " and she laughed softly. 

" Cats ! " Elinor ejaculated angrily. " How 
nasty women can be sometimes, jumping at 
conclusions." 

" Oh ! I don't mind," Doris answered. " They 
are simply bitter old women who don't get any- 
thing out of life anyway, except by gossiping. 
They like to pretend that they are better than 
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other people, and that things shock their extremely 
sensitive natures, but they probably behaved 
much worse when they had the chance than the 
people do whom they criticize. It is easy enough 
to be virtuous when one is old and ugly, but 
they needn't pretend they always shunned the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Most people are 
afraid to go about in their own clothes. The 
worse they are the better they pretend to be. It 
is only the millionaires who dare to be old-fash- 
ioned. I suspect sanctimonious people. The 
year I was in Paris I met so many angels I quite 
changed my idea of the world in general, and 
thought wings were sprouting beneath all the 
ermine coats ; but gradually I found the angelic 
element in the character of my acquaintances was 
confined to their valuation of themselves, and 
that sub rosa they were much nearer his Satanic 
Majesty, so I changed my point of view. After 
all, you can't blame them entirely. In order 
to be received you must put on the semblance 
of respectability, for nobody is quite brave 
enough to shake hands with the devil in public, 
though on the sly he is received with open arms. 
It's deadly monotonous playing harps all the 
time ; but if a woman frankly admits she hates 
the harps and prefers the pitchfork, the world 
holds up its hands in holy horror, while in its 
heart of hearts it acquiesces. Marriage and 
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respectability are both to be reserved for old 
age. Even I may marry and turn respectable 
and uninteresting when I have lost my beauty 
and youth." 

" Are the two terms synonymous in your judg- 
ment, Doris ? " 

" Absolutely," the girl answered with deci- 
sion. " You are the exception which proves the 
rule, for you are the only good woman I ever 
met who was interesting, and the only one who 
has not asked for credentials." 

Elinor smiled. " Have you met many good 
women, Doris ? " 

" No. I usually avoid them from principle, 
but I have met a few. Most of them did not care 
for my society," she added frankly. 

So other women had found Doris questionable. 
Elinor unconsciously made a note of this. 

" But the men usually have liked me, and I 
always have good times ; for after all, our good 
times do depend on the men, riest ce pas? " 

" They are quite a factor, I admit," Elinor 
laughed. 

" But you are a bit too good to get all the fun 
you might, Elinor. You see you head them off 
as you did Paul. When they get sentimental 
you drive them away. I even believe you 'd try 
to prevent a proposal if you didn't intend to 
marry the man." , 
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Naturally," Elinor acquiesced. 
I would n't," Doris answered. " I keep tabs 
on mine. I have already had eighteen, ranging 
from a major to an English lord, and many less 
conspicuous. It is quite interesting the different 
ways they do it. One poor little Frenchman 
shot himself when I refosed to marry him. 
They found him next day with a hole in his 
head and a melancholy letter of farewell to the 
one he loved. I thought it was considerate of 
him not to mention my name, for the letter came 
out in all the papers." 

" He would doubtless be pleased at your 
appreciation of his delicacy," Elinor answered. 

" I lose my interest after they propose," Doris 
went on frankly. " It 's interesting to that point, 
and then I want another man, for they are apt to 
grow monotonous with their iterations of love. 
Some of them have been really very tiresome. 
How many proposals have you had, Elinor?" 
she asked with interest. 

I don't keep tabs on mine," Elinor answered. 
Have I shocked you ? " Doris demanded sud- 
denly, moved by a tone of disapproval in Elinor's 
voice. 

"You would have if I had thought for a 
moment that you were serious," Elinor answered. 

" But I am serious, Elinor," she said. " We 
have a score to settle, we women. We are the 
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legitimate playthings of the men. If we don't 
break their hearts they will ours, and I assure 
you I don't intend they shall break mine/* 

"But your attitude disallows any real friend- 
ship with a man, Doris." 

" Yes, thank you. I have n't much use for a 
man's friendship." 

" Or his love, apparendy," Elinor answered. 

" Or his love," the girl repeated. 

The girls walked on in silence, both deep in 
their thoughts. 

For the first time Elinor was beginning to take 
Doris's words seriously. Until now she felt she 
was talking against time, but now she realized 
that either she meant what she said or was talk- 
ing to convince herself. Elinor's attitude changed 
toward her. If she was serious, what a pitiful 
outlook she had. 

There was a queer, pathetic note in Doris's 
voice when she spoke again. 

" I was sixteen the year I spent in Paris, Elinor, 
young enough to have illusions in spite of a 
vicious training. In the pension where I was 
there was also an English gentieman. He was 
almost the first man I had ever seen, and he 
dazzled me. I loved him. You know the 
glamour a girl of sixteen throws about her first 
lover. He was litde lower than the angels. 
He loved me, and we were secretly betrothed, 
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and I was simple enough to build up a fool's 
paradise." 

She threw her little jewelled hands out indiffer- 
ently. *^ He had not thought of marriage. He 
already had a wife in England. I was a toy, his 
legitimate plaything if he was clever enough to win 
me. I found this out through Hinton the night 
I was to go away with him to be married, as I 
supposed." There was a little pause, broken only 
by the tinkle of Doris's chain, impetuously shaken 
in nervous hands. " That amusing little episode 
opened my eyes, Elinor. It is curious how blind 
one really is until her eyes are opened; but I 
have seen quite clearly ever since. I have met 
that man's counterpart many times. It is strange 
how much alike they really are, and somehow I 
have never been dazzled again." 

Elinor's arm slipped about Doris's shoulders ; 
but the girl shook it off as if the tenderness 
hurt her. 

" I don't ask for pity," she said suddenly. " I 
don't want it. Thanks to that experience, I can 
take care of myself." There was a little sup- 
pressed fierceness beneath the low, musical voice 
as she turned to Elinor. " That woman called 
me an adventuress, and would shun me. So 
much for that." Her thumb and finger met with 
a little snap. "That man was an adventurer, 
but he was not ostracized. It is a profession 
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which IS free to all, but only the woman is an 
outcast." 

"The man was a brute, Doris. Of course 
you Ve met his counterpart. He has any num- 
ber; but that does not alter the fact that there 
are good men in the world too. You make the 
mistake of clothing all men in his likeness. 
Sometime you will know otherwise. Sometime 
you will win the love of a good man." Her 
voice dropped softly. " Doris, do you never 
dream of such a possibility ? " 

" Your hypothesis is incorrect, Elinor. It 
would be quite like Utopia if it were not ; but 
in the light of my experiences I can't believe it. 
Love is a very pretty firebrand to play with, but 
it burns if you press it to your heart. Therefore 
it behooves one to use it simply as a plaything. 
I am great at that. Eighteen proposals in two 
years." She laughed, but there was no music in it. 

" Don't you believe in Major Glendenning and 
Randolph ? " 

Doris's shoulders lifted significantly, and her 
face showed incredulity; but a mist in her eyes 
belied the expressed doubt. 

Elinor pressed the question. "Your father, 
then?" 

The moisture faded from the eyes of Doris 
burned up in the fires of contempt. 

"My father," she said m a low, strained voicfe. 
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"my father? Would you like to know what he 
was ? " She flung the question at Elinor, hot 
with scorn and hatred; then her eyes dropped, 
and she picked up the little fan which hung from 
her belt. 

" Even I have too much decency left to tell 
you," she said, and turning she .dropped her im- 
petuosity as if it had been a garment, and waving 
the little gauze fan to and fro in the soft warm 
air, approached the men who came at that in- 
stant to the porch. They grouped themselves 
about Mrs. Evarts-Smith, who was sitting with 
Mrs. Ainslee and her two daughters, and drew 
up some chairs for Elinor and Doris. Then the 
talk became general and cigars were lighted afresh. 
Stories passed to and fro like a shuttlecock from 
one to another, eliciting smiles and sometimes 
merry laughter, and then the young people rose 
with the intention of taking a stroll through the 
moonlit gardens. Elinor refused to leave Mrs. 
Evarts-Smith, so the others left without her. 
Presently the major joined them, and the three 
sat undisturbed in the mingled light of moon and 
electricity. 

" I Ve just heard a curious thing,'* the major 
said finally, "about Miss Ravenel. She is a 
bundle of contradictions at best, and difficult to 
understand, and it seems that she is just as much 
of an enigma to the people in the hotel as she is 
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to us, though she was here last year. The story 
ran this way. Last autumn, when they were 
celebrating the victory of Abu Hammad with 
rockets and all kinds of fireworks, a crowd of 
Arabs had gathered to see them, and one of the 
Roman candles burst in some way, flying into a 
group of Arab children. In an instant one of 
the children was ablaze, and the Arabs stared 
stupefied, too frightened to go near. In fact it 
had happened so quickly that even the hotel 
people failed to see it, until Doris had run to the 
lad, and picking him up, rolled him over in the 
dewy grass till the fire was out. It seems the little 
Arab was all right — they have hippopotamus 
hides anyway ; but Miss Ravenel was considerably 
burned, enough to make her ill for several days. 
In reality she had only just recovered when we 
met her here. The clerk who told me this story 
says she helps the Arabs constantly one way or 
another, but always clandestinely and often un- 
known to them. The maid carries out her wishes 
absolutely. One man who got killed in the 
camel race, back broken I think he said, left a 
family which she is taking care of." 

" And oh ! " the major continued, his after- 
thought, like a woman's postscript, containing the 
epitome of his discourse, " that little donkey boy 
of yours, Elinor, she has just sent off to Asyoot 
to be educated as a dragoman. It seems he had 

9 
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a great desire to go and could not procure the 
necessary money, so she anted up. It is a 
queer phase to discover in her character, for the 
superficial observer would say she is a rather 
self-centred individual, and oblivious to the mis- 
fortunes and interests of mankind." 

Elinor had never spoken to her of Paul since 
the dance, when Doris had told the men of his 
infatuation, and Doris had been equally reticent ; 
but evidently she had not forgotten their previ- 
ous conversation in regard to him, nor lost the 
significance of Elinor's abrupt withdrawal from 
the circle. Was it contrition for having hurt 
Elinor, or pity for Paul's unhappiness ? The 
other cases were prompted by unselfish sympathy 
for distress of all kinds. Why not this ? 

This explanation would account for her blind- 
ness to the misery which was constantly before 
one's eyes in Egypt. This was a pose. So 
much of her life was a pose it was difficult to 
determine wherein she was sincere. The things 
she pretended to pass over with careless eyes in 
reality photographed themselves on her sensitized 
consciousness. Her one effort was to keep under 
any show of feeling, to drift on the surface, as she 
had told Elinor, and yet, even in the drifting she 
could not be unconscious of the storm which 
raged beneath her. In the few times when their 
conversation had struck a serious tone, Elinor 
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had known instantly that she must be on her 
guard, for any over-demonstration of sympathy 
or interest would repel Doris ; in fact she was 
singularly shy in her efforts at confidence, and 
had always brought the conversation to an abrupt 
end when her feelings threatened to pass beyond 
control. 

The fact that Doris had seen fit to assume this 
pose before Elinor, even after their acquaintance 
had passed the bounds of intimacy, vexed her. 
It was as if Doris had taken advantage of Elinor's 
ready sympathies to play upon them as a master 
plays upon the strings of an instrument, making 
harmony or discord at will. Several conversa- 
tions, intimate and stirring to Elinor, came back 
to her mind, galling her that she had put so much 
of herself into them. 

Mrs. Evarts-Smith and the major had dropped 
into personalities, and Elinor slipped away un- 
noticed. Across the porch she went into the 
garden. She must think it out. She would 
have fled to the hills or to the sea if she had 
been in her own country ; now the silence of the 
garden offered the best substitute. 
. She stole down in the shadow-marked walks, 
so familiar in the sunlight and now so strange 
and alluring in the light of the heaven-high moon, 
on and on through the heavy, hot perfume until 
she came to the little seat where Randolph had 
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led her on the night of the dance, within the 
sight of the hotel, but far away from its sounds. 
There she sat and pondered. Elinor was intro- 
spective by nature, and silence and solitude were 
absolutely necessary to her. She lost her bear- 
ings in a crowd and fled to nature for readjust- 
ment, as a mariner to his line and plummet. 

Doris had acted the part of a heartless coquette 
when she expressed her ideas in regard to Paul, 
and the effects of the interview had upset Elinor 
for many hours. Now she grudged the time 
wasted in the useless heartache. Doris would 
never have made good her words. Had she been 
equally insincere in her expressed ideas on love ? 
Was it true, as she said, that she considered love 
a pretty plaything, the legitimate toy of man or 
woman ? If she was sincere her boldness was 
explained ; in her attempt to find happiness for 
the day, she would sacrifice any potentiality of 
the fiiture. Beyond the moment existing she 
had no interest ; it was the ever-present now 
which appealed to her. If all her life was a pose, 
— if, as it seemed, she had no stability, — she at 
least had her moments of weakness. Once in 
a while her actions rang true. Her recital of the 
story of the man to whom she had given the love 
of her girlhood had thrilled Elinor by the force 
of an emotion kept under by a resistless hand. 
How much of her present pose was due to that 
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cruel experience only Doris herself knew. Then 
her hatred of her father was a real feeling, perhaps 
stronger even than that other. Elinor remem- 
bered the scornful lips and flashing eye which 
answered her question as to his goodness. Her 
estimate of him had colored her whole impressions 
of mankind. The man whom she had known best 
was —even she refused to explain. In spite of 
her asseveration to the contrary, she was to be 
pitied. Elinor remembered the resentment in 
the high-spirited face when Doris had judged 
her eflTorts at sympathy to be actuated by pity. 

Her mind touched again upon Doris's devotion 
to Randolph. Doris had pretended to see some- 
thing more than friendship between him and 
Elinor, and yet in the face of that knowledge she 
had attempted to separate them. Elinor wondered 
if she really cared for Randolph, or if the difli- 
culties to be surmounted in order to win him 
appealed to her and caused her to choose hini 
from among all the other men in the hotel. 

Yet as in the old days Randolph had tired of 
the diversions and come back to Elinor, so now 
he came back, childishly accusing her of neglect- 
ing him. He had noticed her indiflTerence, she 
had dispelled from his mind any erroneous idea 
he may have gathered from her weakness on 
the night of the dance; that was a satisfactory 
conclusion. 
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What a game of pretence was this one of love ! 
And all because the right of wooing was a pre- 
rogative of the man. 

Elinor began to recover her lightheartedness 
as she remembered these Egyptian weeks ; for in 
spite of Doris, who had been the disturbing ele- 
ment throughout them, she could not help feel- 
ing that they had tipped the scales in her favor. 
There had been certain things since the renewal 
of her friendship with Randolph which seemed to 
mark a deeper feeling in his interest. He de- 
pended on her, and up to the night of the dance 
had been audacious in his attentions; then for 
some inexplicable reason he had kept away, and 
left Elinor free to accept the attentions of other 
men. 

Several times, however, Elinor had looked up 
to find him watching her with an expression on 
his face which could not be misread. The mills 
of the gods grind slowly, and patience is the first 
law of success. She leaned back in the scented 
moonlight, blissfully conscious of her environ- 
ments ; of the feathery shadow at her feet, where 
the moon shone through the palms ; of the vistas 
through the trees, and the far-away glimpse of 
the water ; of the noises of the night, and of 
the silence, which only the ear attuned to both 
can hear. 

Suddenly to her vision the shadows began to 
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take shape, as to eyes grown accustomed to 
the darkness the fittings of a room gradually 
become visible, and she saw a man not more than 
ten feet from her, silently watching her. Her 
first desire was to scream, but she controlled her- 
self and waited. She must pass him to reach the 
hotel, for he stood close to the path. He must 
have followed her — and for what reason ? She 
would assume a bravado she did not feel, and 
return at once to the hotel. She rose, pressing 
one hand upon her breast, a characteristic gesture 
of distress with her, and took a step down the 
path. Almost instantly the man stepped in front 
of her and she recognized him, — the man she 
had first seen on the Luxor dock, the rider of the 
white stallion, the saviour of Randolph's life. 
There was something about him which affected 
her strangely — undefinable either as curiosity, 
pity, or fear, and yet a commingling of the three, 
all intensified by the magnetism of his personality, 
and now by the seductiveness of his voice. She 
lifted her head and looked him squarely in the 
eyes in the eflTort to command the emotions which 
swept over her. 

" I did not mean to startle you. Mademoiselle," 
he said humbly. " I did not think you could see 
me, but when I realized that you did, I felt it 
best to make my apology, lest I should cause 
you still more uneasiness. When you left the 
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hotel I followed you as a safeguard. It is not 
customary for ladies to wander about the gardens 
at night, unattended, neither is it wise," 

The girl's head rose even a little higher. " I 
am not afraid," she answered with haughtiness ; 
then, without intending to make any further re- 
marks, she heard her voice forming excuses for 
her presence there. " The company was dreary 
— I wanted to be afone. I did n't think of the 
proprieties. I always go wherever I wish at 
home." 

The man came a step nearer. "In your home 
it is different. Mademoiselle. The green fields 
are safe for you to wander through, the old 
orchard an ideal retreat from the dreariness of an 
uncongenial crowd." 

The girl stared aghast. 

" The orchard, the green fields — what do you 
know of them ? " she stammered. 

" Much." The tall figure stood motionless as 
the mammoth palm behind him. " I know the 
white house upon the hill, the long avenue through 
the maple trees, carpeted with the fallen leaves, 
through which you used to scuff your feet to 
hear the rustle which they made, the sea in the 
distance meeting the sky in a straight blue line, 
where the moon came up like a ball of fire, send- 
ing its path of gold to your feet as you sat under 
the great chestnut tree and watched it. I know 
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it all; it is as clear to me as this scene I am 
looking on." 

"You must be a wizard," the girl gasped be- 
tween fear and surprise. 

" No, I am no wizard," the man replied sadly. 
" I have only known you before. Somewhere 
back in memory's chambers there is a woman 
like you locked behind closed doors. Her hair 
is like yours." He drew his hand across his 
brow, his voice husky and quick, his words low 
and full of misery, like the vibrations of the bass 
string of a 'cello. ** I lost her once. For many 
years I could not find her, but she came back to 
me when I saw you on the steamer, and I 
haunted the hotel that I might hear you speak. 
When you did, it was her voice. She came back 
to me in you." The man stood strong and stiff 
like a soldier, the only impassioned thing about 
him being his voice. 

The thought struck Elinor that he was mad. 
She could not shake off the belief that the effendi 
and this man were two different persons, even 
though she knew them for one and the same. 
The man who was worshipped in the distance by 
the many devotees of Luxor, the man who by 
his very aloofness had enmeshed himself with 
romances vying in splendor and mystery with 
those in the Arabian Nights, the man who had 
stood in the camp at Metemmeh and told the 
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sentries that Randolph was a " welee," — this man 
had come from his pedestal of reserve and melan- 
choly to speak to her. She stood fixed, fascinated. 

" It is you who are the wizard, Mademoiselle," 
the voice went on. " You who have stolen all 
peace from my nights, all content from my days. 
From the moment I saw you on the Luxor dock 
I knew I had seen you before, that there never 
had been a time when I did not know you." 

The terror which had been submerged in 
amazement at the efFendi's words rose again in 
Elinor's consciousness, reiterating the presump- 
tion that the man was mad. She had never 
been in Egypt before, and they could not have 
met on the Continent. No one having seen the 
efFendi once would forget him. The vague 
suggestion of familiarity which had impressed 
Elinor each time she had seen him vanished when 
he spoke. The likeness to somebody in her past 
was indicated only in his silent face, as if through 
the clear outlines of a familiar photograph. The 
varying expressions formed no part of her recol- 
lections, and yet so convincing was his voice that 
for a space Elinor was dominated by his belief. 
His personality was overpowering, affecting her 
to the point" of hypnotism. She must separate 
herself from it before it was too late. 

" I must go back," she said breathlessly, with 
a little intonation of appeal in her words. 
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The man spoke softly, sadly. 

" I will watch you, mademoiselle, until you 
reach the hotel. You can go without fear of 
molestation/' 

In the dim light he stood tall and isolated, a 
man bearing the guise of one set apart for some 
great purpose, Elinor felt a lump rise in her 
throat. The suggestion of tragedy that she had 
stumbled upon overwhelmed her, a jumble of 
memories ran rampant through her brain, — the 
tent in the Soudan, the efFendi's picture of her 
home, the moment of half recognition on the 
Luxor dock, the man with the little boy on 
the white stallion, his ability to speak nine lan- 
guages, his hareem, — a panoramic gallimaufry 
of recollections, and in front of her the em- 
bodiment of them all. She stepped toward 
him and held out her hand in an unconscious 
attempt to dissipate the foreboding significance 
from their meeting and put it on the footing 
of the commonplace. 

" You were very kind to follow me to-night, 
EfFendi. Thank you for your protection." 

The Arab's eyes were on the girl's face and his 
fingers held the fez which he had taken from his 
head, but he did not touch her hand, — perhaps 
the gesture was unnoticed. 

" It shall always be my pleasure to guard you 
from danger while you are sojourning at Luxor," 
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he answered, and Elinor instinctively felt the 
interview closed. 

She retraced her steps to the hotel and paused 
as she reached the veranda. Was she the victim 
of an hallucination, or had she really lived through 
the startling interview which was burned in letters 
of flame upon her memory ? She turned a swift, 
incredulous glance down the path through which 
she had come. It was true, horribly true, she 
thought with a shudder, for there stood the eflfendi 
in afiirmation of it all 



CHAPTER VII 

"TTI7HAT can have become of Paul ? " Elinor 

V T asked Doris the next day. " I have n't 
seen him for a week, and I am anxious about him." 

" Are you afraid he may have thrown himself 
into the Nile ? " Doris asked indifferently. 

" Of course not," Elinor answered ; " but I miss 
him — he used always to be at the hotel with the 
other boys." 

" But you told him you would not need him 
any more. Why should he come again ? " 

" But there are other people in Luxor." 

" Not to Paul," Doris answered jestingly, and 
the subject was dropped. 

Doris and Elinor were sitting in the arbor 
where they had first met, Elinor, as usual, with 
a bit of embroidery in her hands, Doris listlessly 
toying with a rope of topazes which hung from 
her throat nearly to her knees. The attitudes 
were characteristic of the two girls, — Elinor, with 
true New England thrift, making the most of each 
moment, and Doris, with indolent, southern indif- 
ference, doing what she would have called in her 
soft, musical drawl, " killing time." 
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It was the afternoon of the day succeeding 
Elinor's meeting with the efFendi. She had clung 
to Doris through the forenoon, fearing a renewal 
of the efFendi's unsettling intrusions should he per- 
ceive her alone. All the morning she had feared 
to see him emerge, 'efreet like, from the shadow 
of some tree or shrub ; but his non-appearance 
had restored her control, so that now she had for- 
gotten for the moment the startling events of the 
night before, which had kept her eyes open until 
dawn crept in at the window. She had spoken of 
the meeting to no one. It was too near melodrama 
to be real, and in the unromantic sunlight she 
almost doubted her own memory. 

" You make my hands and eyes and head ache, 
Elinor, working so persistently. Put it down and 
talk to me." 

Elinor dropped her hands. " All right. What 
shall we talk about ? " 

Doris hesitated a moment. " Talk about Lieu- 
tenant Glendenning," she said. 

A slight pink rose about Elinor's soft eyes, 
but she said indifferently enough, "Very well. 
What shall I tell you about him ? " 

"Tell me where you knew him before you 
came here ? " 

So Elinor told Doris about their New England 
days, reserving only their sentimental relationship. 

" He did n't always live in England, then ? " 
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" No. He was eighteen when he left America." 

"Curious that he should have cared for the 
English army after being brought up an Amer- 
ican," Doris said languidly, 

" Oh ! I don't know," Elinor answered. " His 
father of course was a strong influence. Randolph 
adores him." 

" Oh, I know that," Doris said with an into- 
nation of talking for the sake of passing the 
time. " But he can't have any very deep feeling 
for England after eighteen years of loyalty to 
America. Why did n't he stay there and join 
their army, if he had to fight ? " 

" Randolph was never naturalized in America. 
His sympathies have always been with England, 
and, furthermore, he has a great interest in this 
war because his father fought against the Mahdi 
in '85, when Gordon was murdered." 

The topaz chain rattled in Doris's taper fingers 
as her hand slipped its entire length. 

" Rather romantic that he should hold this posi- 
tion under Kitchener, is n't it ? " she answered. 
" He told me he was emissary between Cromer 
and the Sirdar." 

Elinor looked sharply at Doris, but the girl's 
eyes were on the topaz chain. 

"Careless of Randolph to speak so freely," 
Elinor thought censuringly. 
^ ** He said he expected despatches any day from 
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Lord Cromer, I wonder if he got them," she 
yawned. The conversation was making her 
sleepy. 

Elinor was still pondering upon Randolph's 
indiscretion, and did not answer. 

Suddenly two little boys, sons of an English 
diplomat wintering in Luxor, in a race through 
the garden burst upon the two girls in the arbor, 
and veering to the left in order to avoid going in 
front of them, they ran full upon a man who 
crouched behind some shrubs, sending themselves 
and him head first upon the walk. At his excla- 
mation both Elinor and Doris rushed out to 
behold the bey, very red and angry, brushing the 
dust firom his clothes. He was irresistibly funny 
in his combination of Arab and English dress. 
Elinor could think of nothing else than the litde 
hand-organ monkeys she had seen in America, 
and smiles threatened to change her sympathetic 
face. She dared not look at Doris lest she burst 
into uncontrollable laughter. 

The bey, with what purported to be an expla- 
nation of his position, then disappeared along the 
pathway, walking with bent shoulders and short, 
mincing steps. 

The girls watched him out of sight, and then 
Elinor's composure gave way. She turned for 
sympathy to Doris, but the girl's face had gone 
white. 
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Then one of the little boys, who until then had 
been awed into rigidity, saw a bit of crumpled 
paper upon the walk, which he picked up and 
opened. 

"What a fanny picture, Bruddie," he said. 
" Look — with the tents and things ! " and the 
two little boys' heads touched above it. 

Elinor walked forward and looked over their 
shoulders. The single word " Mahmud " caught 
her eye. 

" Give it to me," she commanded, and the boys 
instantly gave it up. 

" Now run back to the hotel," she ordered, and 
they did as they were bid. 

Elinor studied the paper, suddenly grave. 

" This is worth something," she said to Doris. 
"It looks like a plan of Mahmud's camp. It 
must be correct, it is so carefaUy done. The 
horrid old man will pay dearly for his eaves- 
dropping." 

" What do you mean ? " Doris asked, her eyes 
big and startled. 

"I shall give it to Randolph," Elinor said. 

" Perhaps, Doris — who knows ? — it may be the 

means of our winning the battle. Let's hurry 

back to the hotel before he discovers he has lost 

it." And suiting the action to the words, she 

started toward the house by another path than 

the one down which the bey had gone. 

10 
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But strangely enough, Doris held her back. 

" It IS his, Elinor," she said. " We must not 
touch it." 

" Of course we must," Elinor answered. " All 's 
fair in war ! And this may be worth millions to 
the army. See ! " she said, spreading it out be- 
fore her, " it is a perfect plan of something. 
Randolph will know what." 

" Oh ! but that is nonsense, Elinor," Doris 
contradicted, looking at the sketch. " It is noth- 
ing but a fanciful drawing done by a strange old 
man. Throw it away. I feel harm will come 
from taking it." 

Then forget all about it," Elinor answered. 
I '11 take the whole responsibility. I shan't 
give it up till I see Randolph." 

They were near the hotel now, and suddenly 
their progress was stopped by the bey, who looked 
sharply at them as Elinor crushed the paper in 
her hand. 

He touched his fez in affectation of the English 
and scanned their faces eagerly ; then he passed on, 
and a swift glance behind her assured Elinor that 
he sought the paper she had in her shut hand. 
She had made no mistake, then. It was of value. 
She would lose no time in reaching Randolph, 
and on the porch Randolph was standing. 

Doris, for a wonder, glided past with hardly 
a word of greeting, and on up to her room. 
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Elinor signalled to Randolph, and as he came up 
to her asked if she could have a moment's con- 
versation with him. 

"I am going to my room," she said. "Will 
you get Auntie and come up at once ? I dare 
not speak to you here." 

A few moments later the plan was on the table 
in front of them, and Randolph's head was bent 
above it. 

" It is surely a plan of the camp, Elinor — worth, 
nobody but the war department knows how 
much. This locates him at Nakheila, a little 
more than twenty miles beyond Atbara. That in 
itself is something worth knowing. Then evi- 
dently that great circle is the entrenchment behind 
which he intends to fight us. By Gad ! I '11 
bet the bey's hands are itching for this scrap of 
paper to-night." 

** Did you ever mention the fact to Doris 
Ravenel that you were in any way a secret agent 
of the government ? " Elinor asked suddenly. 

" Never," Randolph answered emphatically. 
"On that day at Thebes she asked me point- 
blank questions, but I never gave her any satis- 
faction. One can't talk of those things in war 
times. Why do you ask ? " 

" The thought was raised by some remark of 
hers," Elinor answered evasively, " and made me 
wonder." 
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She could not tell Randolph that Doris had 
quoted him as confessing to his position as 
emissary between Kitchener and Lord Cromer, 
but it set her wondering. Randolph's eyes were 
still studying the bit of paper. 

" It 's a great find, Nell. I shall take it to Cairo 
to-morrow, and then we will know just how much 
it is worth. It surely is a plan of Mahmud's 
camp." 

She did not answer, and he looked up at her 
as she stood with locked hands before him, her 
pretty brows drawn together in puzzled medita- 
tion, and forgot the plan they had been working 
on. They were alone save for Mrs. Evarts- 
Smith, who sat in the adjoining room appeasing 
the proprieties, and Randolph's hands reached 
for hers, and at the same time he rose to his 
feet. 

" How long must I keep running, Nell ? " he 
asked mischievously, while he bent over the table, 
bringing his eyes on a level with hers. 

" Nell ? " There was no mischief in the voice 
now, but a compelling tenderness in the whis- 
pered tones, and his fingers tightened about her 
own. The sweet head was still bent, and she re- 
fused to lift her eyes, but a soft red wave suflfused 
her temples and brows, and her hands trembled 
in his. 

" Are you not about through ? " Mrs. Evarts- 
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Smith asked from the doorway. " I left a game 
of whist, and I want to finish it." 

The girl's hands had sprung to each other and 
she raised her two wet eyes to his. The man's 
position had not changed. His eyes, deep and 
grave, still held hers. The interloper was in the 
room, her hand upon Randolph's arm, and the 
man's eyes dropped. 

" I will take you down," he said wearily, fold- 
ing the plan carefully and putting it within his 
pocketbook. 



PART II — UARDA 

CHAPTER I 

THE next day was notable because of three 
events, — the departure of Randolph Glen- 
denning for Cairo, the return of Miss Ravenel to 
her dahabeah, and the arrival in Luxor of Ran- 
dolph's old friend, Hugh Herford, whose tele- 
gram to Glendenning had come on the night of 
the dance. 

Randolph had determined to go at once to 
Cairo with the plan which had come into his pos- 
session, in order that there should be no delay in 
forwarding it to Kitchener should it be deemed 
of sufficient value to the powers at Cairo. This 
intention he had confided to Elinor when she 
had given it to him. She did not see him alone 
after the conference in her room. During the 
early evening he had been closeted with the 
major and had only joined the guests for a short 
space, when Doris had monopolized him. 

When at last he went to his room to prepare 
for his journey the two girls and Mrs. Evarts- 
Smith went with him up the stairs. Passing his 
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door on their way to their own they paused, talk- 
ing as he adjusted his key. Strangely enough, 
the door would not open. The key would turn, 
but the door remained shut. At first Randolph 
fiissed with the lock, lifting the door, pushing 
and pulling with the full expectation of open- 
ing it, but soon he discovered that there was a 
deeper reason for its perverseness than a defective 
lock. 

The ladies were all interested, and apparently 
very much amused, until the situation began to 
look serious ; then one and another attempted 
to settle the difficulty, but the door remained fast. 
Finally Randolph suggested the office — he would 
obtain help from below. Doris volunteered to 
get her key-ring, and drew the ladies along the 
corridor to her room, chatting the while. A turn 
in the hall hid Doris's door from Randolph's, 
though it was only a few steps by actual count. 
A moment's delay and they were back to the spot 
as Randolph and a porter appeared at the head 
of the stairs. The man walked to the door 
with the air of one who is waked from a sleep 
to perform some stupid request, and putting 
the key in the lock opened it without any 
apparent effort. The four people stared at each 
other in open-mouthed astonishment, and Ran- 
dolph was not satisfied until he had locked and 
unlocked the door several times. It went now 
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without the slightest difficulty, and the porter 
shuffled sleepily back to the stairs. 

" By all that 's holy ! " Randolph ejaculated as 
he crossed the threshold and investigated the 
lock fron^ the inside, the ladies following his ex- 
amination with little hysterical gasps. 

"It is a ruse of Randolph," Elinor said sud- 
denly. " He did n't want us to see how illy he 
keeps his room. Why, Randy, it looks as if 
a cyclone had struck it. Are you not ashamed 
of yourself?" and Randolph turned. 

Elinor's description if inelegant was apt. The 
room was topsy-turvy, coats and vests were 
thrown on any available piece of furniture, and 
papers, in response to the light breeze which came 
from an open window, had added to the general 
melee by strewing themselves from one end of 
the room to the other. Randolph glared speech- 
less. 

" I left that window shut," he said at last. " I 
have n't touched that coat for a week, and I 'd 
swear by everything holy that I hung up this coat 
before I went downstairs." 

He caught Elinor's eyes and stopped sud- 
denly, putting his hand upon his breast pocket. 
Then he glanced reassuringly at her. The same 
thought had occurred to both. 

He stooped and gathered up the papers, and 
Elinor and Mrs. Evarts-Smith turned to the hall. 
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It was not until they reached their own door that 
they realized Doris had left them. 

The next morning there was only time for a 
general word of good luck for Randolph, given 
in the presence of several friends, who had con- 
gregated to see him off. Just before he boarded 
the train he gave Elinor a telegram which he had 
received from Hugh Herford announcing the fact 
that he was leaving that morning for Luxor. 

" There 's not time to stop him," Randolph 
said, " for he is already on his way. So be good 
to him till I get back, and introduce him to all the 
pretty girls ; for he 's a connoisseur on feminine 
beauty, if he is a parson." 

Thus he had left her, as in the old days, with a 
smiling word of farewell. But if she had had no 
tete-a-tete with Randolph, neither had Doris. 
That fact was a source of balm, especially since 
Doris had plainly been trying to have a word 
with him all the morning. Randolph was inten- 
tionally or stupidly blind to her overtures, and 
they were not alone at all. Elinor derived a little 
comfort from the possibility that his blindness 
was intentional. 

After he was really gone, Doris grew nervous 
and restless, and although Elinor suggested all 
kinds of diversions, Doris would have none of 
them. She would go to her room and make her 
plans for the day. A few hours afterward, when 
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Elinor and Mrs. Evarts-Smith returned from a 
visit to the house of the consul, where they went in 
the hope of purchasing some scarabs which would 
bear the undisputed stamp of antiquity, she was 
informed that Miss Ravenel and her maid had 
left on the dahabeah for Aswan. The former 
had left a tender farewell for her ; in fact had been 
deeply grieved that it was necessary for her to 
leave without seeing her again, and had expressed 
the hope that they might meet when she returned. 

The message that Doris had gone to Aswan 
might be a blind to cover her trip down the river ; 
else why had she left so abruptly without bidding 
Elinor good-by ? She had been very eager to 
have a word with Randolph before he left ; might 
she not, goaded by her lack of success at Luxor, 
have hurried on to Cairo to see him there ? Elinor 
hated herself for the thought ; but Doris was such 
a. creature of impulse, passion, and restlessness 
that she would hesitate at nothing that appealed 
to her. 

She was an enigma, and Elinor felt that now, 
after several weeks of companionship amounting 
almost to intimacy, she was no nearer a solution 
than she was at first. She had come sufficiently 
near to Elinor to leave a regret at her departure, 
and a feeling of dissatisfaction that she would 
never understand her more fully than she now 
did. That there was a power for good or evil 
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behind the frivolous, indifFerent affectations she 
knew. She would be interested to know what 
became of the girl. Perhaps they would meet 
again at some later day, as Doris had ventured to 
hope. There had been many times when Elinor 
had wished that Doris's path and hers might 
diverge, but to-day she realized for the first time 
that the separation was not without its pain. 
She had been drawn to her while still repelled. 
Hers was a nature one rarely met twice in a 
lifetime. She had come and gone like a sudden 
tempest, leaving nothing untouched in her pass- 
ing, unexplainable and unforgotten. 

And Randolph had gone. Surely she was deso- 
late indeed. Randolph would come back in a few 
days, but perhaps only for the night, and then for 
the Soudan. That word held in Elinor's mind the 
whole gamut of human emotions. She thought 
it with foreboding, she spoke it with bated breath. 
It was the fire in which she would be called upon 
to cast her gold, with the odds against any return. 
Was there no limit to the endurance of the hu- 
man heart? 

The major touched her arm, startling her as 
much as if he had waked her from a dreamless 
sleep. 

" Randolph's telegram was a bit late. Herford 
arrived this noon, and wants to meet you." 

Whereupon Elinor turned to acknowledge the 
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presentation of an immaculate, perfectly dressed 
young man of about twenty-five. He smiled 
cordially, and held out his hand in true Ameri- 
can fashion. 

" Mighty glad to meet you. Miss Evarts. It 's 
just great to find a friendly face in this land 
of strangers. Sorry to miss Glendenning, but hope 
he '11 be back before I leave." 

"You are not going to stay long?" Elinor 
asked, at once drawn to the frank, boyish face. 

" Depends on how the spirit moves me. This 
is my last vacation, and I intend to make it 
a long one. If I like Luxor well enough I 'U 
stay a while." 

" Lieutenant Glendenning left orders for me to 
introduce you to all the pretty girls," Elinor said, 
pour passer le temps. 

"Now isn't that just like Glendenning," the man 
answered, with an affectation of annoyance. " He 
never will realize that I have any other thought 
in life than a pretty face. You see. Miss Evarts, 
I have n't seen him much since I began my minis- 
terial career. He doesn't realize that I 've changed 
tremendously." He threw back his shoulders 
and looked at Elinor with eyes full of mischief, 
and then he dropped his voice with a pretence of 
privacy. " But incidentally, if you won't speak of 
it, I '11 meet the pretty girls." 

The sudden change in Hugh's manner was 
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characteristic of the man, as Elinor had fancied 
him from Randolph's description ; but she was 
unprepared for the utter lack of suggestion about 
him of the profession which Randolph assured 
her he had chosen as his lifework. He bore 
that stamp of the world which is farthest removed 
from the sanctuary. In point of fact, Hugh had 
entered the ministry as one enters the law or medi- 
cine, — because he thought he had a taste for 
it. An easy pen, a great love for ethics, a bright, 
alert intellect, with a certain fund of magnetism 
and a ready sympathy, were the qualities upon 
which he based his fitness for assuming the posi- 
tion of spiritual adviser to mankind. He had 
dropped from the faith of his fathers and entered 
the Unitarian fold, and was the embodiment of the 
extreme liberalist in all his thoughts upon reli- 
gion, meaning to lead men by the cold, shining 
way of reason to the goal of eternal salvation. 
He was considered promising at Harvard, from 
which university and theological school he had 
graduated, and had already accepted a call in 
Connecticut, where he was to go after a year 
abroad. 

As Randolph told Elinor, Hugh had lived all 
his life at Andover with an elder brother who 
was an extreme Churchman, and perhaps the 
narrowness of the latter's ideas sent him farther 
along the pathway of liberalism than he would 
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otherwise have gone. Up to the time of his 
twenty-first birthday a considerable property left 
by his father had been in the trust of his brother, 
so he was utterly dependent ; but since his 
twenty-first year he had assumed control of it, 
and with his independence in financial matters 
he had gained an independence of thought and 
action. This decision of Hugh's to become a 
Unitarian preacher had made a breach between 
the brothers. But Hugh was honest in his de- 
cision. He had the courage of his convictions 
and had given the subject earnest, thoughtfiil 
consideration, and with the optimism of youth 
trusted to time to heal the rupture. 

Ahead of him he had seen the monotonous 
routine of a small, impecunious parish, which 
nevertheless he had every reason to believe he 
would build into a flourishing church, and the 
dreary, uninspiring life of a country town, and had 
balked at the prospect to the extent of basing his 
acceptance upon the condition of a year of proba- 
tion. This condition made him more than ever 
desirable to the importunate parish, and Hugh 
packed up a few of his belongings and started 
for a trip around the world. The very condi- 
tions under which he was to see foreign lands 
made his position a precarious one. For the 
first time altogether free of the restraining in- 
fluence of his brother's bigotry, — for he had not 
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even had the college life as other men have it, 
since his brother lived in Cambridge, — and with 
the knowledge that at best his probation was only 
a short twelve months, there was a terrible in- 
ducement to emerge from the confining cocoon 
and live the life of the butterfly till the year was 
past, crowding into those days of respite all the 
experiences which were his due but which had 
never been his in the five and twenty years which 
marked the duration of his existence. 

Naturally he was a clean, pure-minded man, 
and the bent of his whole life, had it been un- 
hampered, would have been toward probity and 
right thinking ; but the constant, irritating watch- 
fulness which had always been his heritage from 
his brother had set at war within him his natural 
instincts of right. He was like a child not used 
to the light put in the centre of a circle of glit- 
tering, bewildering fires. The danger signs he 
could not read, the beauty alone appealed to him, 
and the brilliant blaze would give him many 
spasms of pain before he learned to shun it. 

He left America in June, sailing at once for 
England ; had done London from St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey to the concert halls and 
slums ; had hurried through Scotland and Ireland, 
and crossed to Paris with eager desire to take 
what she had to offer. Without determining 
simply to see the evil in this city of tinsel and 
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pageantry, his eyes were not shut to that which 
came before them. He would know the lives 
of the masses from the inside, and not as an 
onlooker. In Paris he spent four months, and 
in that time he had exhausted most of the so- 
called pleasures of which that city holds the 
winning hand. Then on to Vienna, Berlin, 
Monte Carlo, and Naples, with all its sensuous 
beauty, turning his feet to the north or the south 
as the spirit of impulse dictated. More than 
eight months of his year of probation had passed 
when Hugh reached Egypt. 

He started out on the morning after his arrival 
with a determined effort to view the town 
without guide or Baedeker. He had come down- 
stairs early, regardless of the customs of the coun- 
try, and after having dejeuner in an almost 
deserted dining-room, he started out in the tropi- 
cal sunshine with this intention. It was a morn- 
ing to inspire the most doleful pessimist with the 
joy of simply living. Long lines of dewy mist 
stretched across the Nile, shadowing but not hid- 
ing the Lybian hills, which rose through the 
floating fog like burnished gold where the rising 
sun kissed their summits. Everything was sweet 
from the morning's irrigations ; the mimosa trees 
swayed tenderly back and forth in the slight 
breeze, casting through the air a shower of in- 
toxicating fragrance, and overhead the sky shone 
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cloudless, leaving the mounting sun to dash all 
the prismatic colors upon the shifting vapor. 
Into this picture walked Hugh, fresh, immaculate, 
vigorous, dressed in a suit of white duck, with 
straw hat upon his hair, which, rebellious of any 
parting, formed an even line above his heavy 
brows. He was of compact build, sinewy and 
strong, about the medium height, with little 
striking about him save a pair of very beauti- 
ful eyes which, reflecting his varying thoughts, 
changed from a soft gray to liquid black. 

He rolled a cigarette deftly and lighted it 
as he walked down the mimosa bordered path, 
breathing in the perfume with delight, and paused 
at the end to note the fairy river up and down. 
The world was just waking up. Bundles of 
rags which he passed were rousing into life and 
disclosing dirty black faces and sleepy eyes. Ven- 
ders of various produce were straggling to the 
market. Along the river's margin he walked 
for a while, idly watching the moving life upon 
the banks and the gradual fading of the mist, 
which washed by its evaporation the opposite 
shores, until the scene looked like a huge canvas 
clean from the painter's brush. Then he struck 
back into the country through the various wind- 
ing streets, now only rousing into activity, till 
he came to the outskirts of the town. Aimlessly 

wandering on, he reached the open fields, green 

II 
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with luxuriant vegetation, and yet showing almost 
within his vision the barrenness of the trackless 
desert beyond. Growing weary and hot under 
the rays of the now high sun, he looked about for 
a convenient bit of shade, and discovering a place 
close to a wall, where a group of palms rose high 
and thick, offering possibilities, he wended his 
way toward it. There he sat in the refreshing 
shade, smoking in silence. 

The early morning hours were keen for retro- 
spection, and in the last months there were many 
things which gave Hugh food for thought. For 
the first time in his life he had lived, and if his 
living had brought him in touch with much of the 
evil in life, and had not left him altogether clean 
of sin, it had given him a power of recognizing 
values which could not be gleaned from the clois- 
tered life under his brother's roof. 

Now as he reviewed the experiences, many 
of which filled him with regret, he could not 
help feeling that they were all in all of benefit to 
him. He was a stronger man for having seen, 
and the temptations conquered more than com- 
pensated for the sins committed. As he sat 
in the early morning, facing the open country, a 
sadness fell upon him which came from the con- 
sciousness of the fact that his year of probation 
was drawing to its close. He had been dallying 
through the last eight months, following the law 
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of caprice, selfish, childish, and as far as possible 
conscienceless ; but when the sea rolled once more 
between him and this land of love and indolence, 
he was to become a man, donning the cloak 
of leadership, laying aside childish things. He 
threw out his hands impatiently. The months 
had not given him all he wanted. There was 
something he desired, some craving the pleasures 
of Paris and Italy had not satisfied. He was only 
half conscious of its classification. The budding 
beauty of the land waked within him the demon 
of loneliness, his heart called out for companion- 
ship, for ratification of the promise of spring. 

A peal of laughter broke upon his reveries, 
the sound of many voices, the scurrying of 
many feet, and the courtyard, the wall of which 
he leaned against, became the playground for a 
host of merry people. The little giggles and 
high voices testified to the fact that they were 
of the feminine persuasion, and he sat quietly 
listening to the strange words while he built upon 
the fragile foundations of the voices portraits of 
the possessors. This proving at length unsatis- 
factory, the thought occurred to him that there 
might be a break in the wall somewhere through 
which he could regard the maidens, himself un- 
seen. This also turned out disappointing, for 
the wall was high and strongly built, covered 
with a smooth stucco, which successfully filled up 
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any crack or crevice which might have given 
him a view within. He followed the lines of the 
wall to try and mark the boundary of this par- 
ticular palace, but so closely was it connected 
with the one next to it on either side that he 
could not be at all sure of its limitations unless 
the line of color marked them. He stole back 
to his seat beneath the trees and sat in silence, 
too interested even to smoke, listening to the 
frolic which still went on, noisily merry. 

Gradually the confusion concentrated itself 
and converged into the lovely voice of a woman 
chanting some song of the people. Hugh lis- 
tened spellbound ; for under their breaths, like a 
soughing of summer breezes, the girls were hum- 
ming an accompaniment. The leader*s voice 
was beautiful in quality — Hugh said this to 
himself and prided himself upon being quite a 
connoisseur as well as an appreciator of good 
music — and also well cultivated he would have 
added had he not heard it under these strange 
circumstances. On the waves of passion it rose 
strong and high, to soften to a croon so low and 
sweet that Hugh ceased breathing lest he should 
lose a note. 

Suddenly upon this melody, like a rasping dis- 
cord, came the strident voice of a eunuch calling 
the approach of strangers, — " Allah, Allah Dus- 
toor '' (Away, away), — and the voices dropped to 
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silence as if struck dumb by a mighty hand, 
while Hugh heard the patter, patter of little 
slippers rushing along the pavement. A mo- 
ment more and several men entered the court 
talking earnestly and apparently confidentially, in 
Arabic. 

Hugh's interest vanished, and his thoughts 
sped backward to the music he had just heard. 
There was something sad and appealing in the 
timbre of the voice, an intelligence in the singing 
unknown to the Eastern women in general ; the 
sensuousness in their music was so in evidence. 
This was the melancholy cry of a soul cognizant 
of the restrictions of its environments. Could 
he be reading into the voice of an uneducated 
voluptuous beauty all this perception, or was it 
there? The voice came back to him while he 
sat in the shadow of the wall, — a voice strangely 
like Nordica's as she sang Elizabeth's prayer, — 
and he felt his temples throb and his eyes fill ; 
then his ever ready imagination fashioned the 
face and form of the possessor of the voice, and 
from that he drifted to the ethical question rele- 
vant to these playthings of the East. The course 
of their lives was low and circumscribed, — food, 
tinsel, love, made up the burden of their desires ; 
intrigues, jealousies, quarrels, their legitimate 
interests. There was no hope for a nation so 
debased. He rose and shook himself, flecking 
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off the bits of grass which had stuck to his 
clothes, straightening his cuffs, his collar, and 
cravat as a dandy might do before his cheval 
glass, and then he turned his attention again to 
the wall against which he had been leaning. It 
was about ten feet high and had been washed once 
— evidently long ago — a pale lavender, which 
under the tropical sun had changed in spots to a 
dirty white and extended upon the plain further 
than the wall on either side of it, while the whole 
breadth must have been fully sixty feet. He 
walked about the enclosure while trying to find 
some entrance into it, and finally was rewarded for 
his persistence by discovering what seemed to be 
a door around the corner from where he had been 
seated, and at the extreme southeast end. This 
was also covered with stucco like the rest, and 
would escape the gaze of the careless observer; 
but after carefully examining it he felt sure he 
was not mistaken. If his surmises were cor- 
rect, however, they led him no further, for the 
gate could not be opened — in fact would not stir 
at all. Hugh needed only a mystery to set all 
his faculties agog, and he grasped this one with 
cordiality. He determined to haunt the place 
until he learned who dwelt within. Opposition 
only lent zest to his enthusiasm. He would do 
a little detective work on his own account, and 
passing over the fact that probably any inhabitant 
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of Luxor could enlighten him, he determined to 
learn for himself. He reached the hotel in time 
to meet Mrs. Evarts-Smith and Elinor just com- 
ing from the dining-room. 

" Any one would know you were New England 
bred," Elinor said gayly. " Laziness sits heavily 
upon you. Don't you know people don't get 
up with the crows in this country ? You 've 
missed the greatest opportunity of your life to 
rest. Where on earth have you been ? " 

Hugh laughed, while an explanation trembled 
on his tongue ; but a second thought changed his 
purpose. " Doing the town," he said simply. 
"Walked till I got tired, then sat down and 
smoked — never dreamed time was passing so 
quickly. Jove ! it 's eleven o'clock. I 've been 
off four hours." 



CHAPTER II 

THE next two mornings Hugh religiously 
went to the house on the outskirts of 
Luxor and sat outside the wall waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. Doubtless if there had been 
anything of interest going on in Luxor at the 
time he would have forgotten his experiences of 
the past morning ; but he was rather a persistent 
youth, and his curiosity was aroused, and the hotel 
was more or less stupid, so he chose to investigate 
further. 

On the third morning he was rewarded. The 
door he had discovered was at the extreme end of 
the south wall and farthest away from the Luxor 
Hotel, and that wall jutting out ten or twelve 
feet beyond the adjoining one, left him quite a 
safe retreat for his investigations. He was sitting 
there in his Micawber-like attitude when the 
silence of the court was broken and two men 
were heard talking. He crept close to the wall 
and listened, of course understanding no word of 
their conversation ; but the voices became louder 
as they approached nearer the spot where he was 
sitting, giving him an unpleasant sensation that 
they were about . to discover him. If they did, 
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what explanation c^uld he offer for his position 
there ? For an instant he thought of flight ; but 
it was too late for that. His only hope lay in their 
going north instead of south. The gate creaked 
on its hinges and evidently swung open, and then 
after a brief moment it was shut again, and the 
voices continued speaking. Hugh waited until 
they grew dim in the distance; then he coura- 
geously crept to the corner and looked around. 
Following the path close to the wall, two men 
were disappearing in the distance. Their backs 
were singularly distinctive. One tall, broad 
shouldered, and official ; the other bent, loosely 
put together, and repulsive, even at that distance. 
The tall man was dressed in a suit of gray 
English clothes, with nothing to distinguish him 
from an Englishman save the fez he wore. The 
short man wore the long loose Egyptian trousers, 
of some purple stuflF, and a black frock coat. 
About his fez white cloth was wound, con- 
cealing his hair. The ^little man took short, 
nervous steps, often skipping one in his eflforts 
to keep up with his companion. His nervous 
hands he flung about him in random gesticu- 
lation as he talked. The other walked by his 
side, — or rather allowed his companionship indif- 
ferently, — not looking toward him nor apparently 
heeding what he said. This much Hugh saw, 
and then they passed the corner, and so were lost 
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to view. The tall man he had noticed several 
times in Luxor, and heard the stereotyped tale 
of his accomplishments ; but the little man he had 
never seen before. That they were in some way 
connected this meeting showed, and now. he was 
eager to discover how. 

He was wondering how he could best learn 
their relationship when the silence of the court- 
yard became broken by the sound of many voices, 
and for the second time he overheard the frolic of 
^ the hareemites. This time, however, the running 
became more strongly emphasized. Evidently 
they were having a race of some sort, and moving 
so fast that breathless words cut the air like snaps 
from a long-lashed whip. Suddenly something 
rose above the wall and fell amid a flutter of 
rose leaves at his feet, and a babel of voices, 
angry, frightened, tearful, followed its flight. He 
picked up the object, and to his astonishment saw 
a little worn, much thumbed copy of " Romeo 
and Juliet." Like perfume from an opened 
potpourri jar, the odor of roses enveloped him, 
and between the leaves a few petals still lay 
undisturbed. 

He turned the book over in his hands in 
wonder, and then a new sound behind the walls 
warned him to listen with all eagerness. A rustle 
of clothes and patter of feet like a sudden sweep 
of dead leaves in the wind brought the girls to 
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the corner where he stood, with the book in 
his hands, and the sound of a key in the lock 
sent him into the shadow behind a few friendly 
shrubs, with involuntary prayers for the invisible 
helmet of Perseus. Not a second too soon, for 
the creak of the gate as it swung back on its 
hinges sent a group of girls from the courtyard 
like stars from a Roman candle. Their yashmaks 
were thrown back or entirely off, and their cheeks 
were flushed beneath the paint, while their eyes 
gazed intently upon the ground where they ex- 
pected to find the book. Arabic words of sur- 
prise dropped from one and another as their 
search proved unsuccessful, and a call from within 
sent them back with sudden, fearful haste through 
the door, which shut with a slam. 

Then from his vantage point he beheld one 
little hareemite still on her knees in the long 
grass gauging with absolute computation the spot 
where the book must have fallen. Her face, 
free of a yashmak, was to Hugh's earnest gaze 
absolutely beautiful. The surprise upon it when 
she did not find the book deepened to alarm 
under his watchful eyes, and she covered her face 
with both hands with a gesture of distress. This 
was too much for Hugh and brought him from 
his hiding-place into the open sunshine. At his 
approach the girl rose to her feet, dropping the 
yashmak over a face which flushed rosy red. 
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" My lady, Mademoiselle, Fraulein, Setiorita," 
Hugh stumbled, thinking, " How in thunder do 
these people address a lady ? " and standing before 
her, hat in hand. 

The eyes above the yashmak swept his figure 
in a swift, intelligent gaze, and a sudden look of 
mischief in them gave him an irresistible desire 
to see if the lips smiled ; but in an instant the lids 
fell and the lips beneath the yashmak murmured 
sanctimoniously, "Astaghfir Allah" (I beg for- 
giveness of God). 

Hugh rose to the emergency. *^ Something is 
the matter. Can't I help you ? Shall I open 
the door ? " 

" Thou art most kind, stranger. The door is 
made fast within, but the others will come back 
for me when they find I did not enter with 
them." 

Hugh had spoken in French as the nearest 
approach he could make to her tongue, doubting 
if she could understand, and the answer he got in 
perfect, unaccented English quite took his breath 
away. She must know French too, for she had 
understood what he said to her. 

Hugh's glances burned deeper with interest, 
and the mischief grew in the girl's brown eyes, 
'while a little mocking laugh burst through her 
lips. *^ Think'st thou wilt know me next time, 
Howajii? Why dost thou stare so — dost thou 
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not like me ? " She spread her arms out reck- 
lessly and began to dance lightly before him in 
the sunlight. 

Hugh stared speechless. She was very beau- 
tiful, with the sunshine falling upon the long 
braids of hair and the glittering jewels braided 
into them, tinting to a marvellous pink her baby 
neck and shoulders, bare of all covering, bringing 
out in bold distinctness the swell of the young 
breasts and curves of the round limbs only half 
concealed in the full, soft blouse and trousers which 
she wore, and flashing back to the glorious dark 
eyes looking over the yashmak, underneath 
which glowed the red of parted lips and glistening 
teeth. All this Hugh noted with rising warmth 
and quickening breath. He leaned a little for- 
ward, drinking in her beauty in long draughts, 
careless of the ardor of his eyes. The coffers of 
the countries he had seen had held no jewel like 
this. Gradually her movements became slower, 
and finally ceased, and she stood in front of him, 
her breast rising and falling with the unwonted 
exercise. 

" Did I not dance well? " she asked impatiently, 
stung by Hugh's silence. "The emir calls me 
the best dancer in the hareem. Why dost thou 
not say something?" she frowned, stamping one 
little slippered foot in the soft grass. " Didst 
thou not like it ? " 
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" Beautiful ! " Hugh ejaculated. " It is because 
I liked it so much I could n't say anything." 

This appeased her a little. " Shall I dance 
again ? " she asked. 

" No ! no ! " Hugh answered almost roughly. 
^^You are too beautiful. It isn't safe for you to 
do it again." 

This time she did laugh, a low, soft croon, and 
came a few steps nearer him. 

"Thou art not so dull as at first I thought 
thee/' she said confidentially. " Thou art good 
to look at, too. Sit thee here and we will talk a 
little." Suiting the action to the word she sat 
Turkish fashion close to the wall, and Hugh 
threw himself upon the grass at her feet, torn by 
two conflicting desires, — one wild, passionate, 
bidding him stay and drink love's cup to the 
measure, the other warning him to flee before the 
cup was within his grasp. 

" Thou art silent," she whispered softly, and 
one little hand slipped across the space between 
them and fell upon his own. Hugh turned, and 
his fingers closed upon it. 

" Who are you ? What are you ? " he de- 
manded almost fiercely. The girl's personality 
moved him as he had never been stirred before. 
The romance, the isolation and the danger and 
her wonderful beauty, were weaving a spell about 
him which was drugging his conscience. The 
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past and the future were blank. At last the gods 
were kind. He was beginning to love. The light 
in Hugh's eyes must have frightened her a little, 
for she tried to draw her hand from his passionate 
clasp and to rise. But she only got as far as her 
knees, for Hugh had caught the other hand in 
his. She slipped back to his question as a 
safeguard. 

" They call me Uarda," she said, with a sudden 
quickness of breath. 

" Uarda, Uarda, Uarda," he whispered, looking 
up into her eyes. 

The girJ sprang to her feet and wrenched free 
her hands, and Hugh dropped into the nineteenth 
century world. He rose too, and became again 
the American voyageur. 

"While I was smoking here under the trees 
something came, evidently from the skies, and 
landed at my feet," he said, with an effort to be at 
his ease. Then apparently unsatisfied with the 
results, " You came out to search for something ? " 
he added bluntly. " Was this it ? " and he held 
the book toward her. 

Her eyes dropped to his outstretched hand. 
With a little cry she darted forward and clasped 
the book in both of hers. Her pleasure in its 
return was real and childlike. For a moment the 
gladness in her heart held no thought of Hugh. 
Suddenly^ $h9 lifted her eyes. 
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" Dost know it ? " she asked with enthusiasm ; 
and to Hugh's affirmation, " Dost love it ? " A 
second affirmative, followed by the question, 
" What can you want with it ? Can you read 
English as well as you can speak it ? " 

" Of course," she answered quickly. 

" Prove it ! " he said suddenly. " Let me take 
the book." 

The girl held it toward him. 

Hugh opened it, marking a portion with a 
pencil, and handed it back to her. 

<< I dreamt my lady came and found me dead — 
(Strange dream! that gives a dead man leave to think,) 
And breathed such life with kisses in my lips. 
That I revived and was an Emperor. 
Ah me! how sweet is love itself possessM, 
When but love's shadows are so rich in joy ! ** 

She began reading the first line, and then closed 
the book with her thumb keeping the place, her 
eyes raised above Hugh's head, her voice tremu- 
lous with feeling. 

Hugh glared. 

The girl laughed. " I know it all," she said 
simply, in explanation. " It was given to me 
two years ago by — by — some one I knew, and 
I have learned it all word for word." 

The amazement in Hugh's face increased. 

"Do you sing?" he asked, memory of the 
wonderful voice coming to him for identification. 
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Of course," she answered again, as if the fact 
were preestablished. 

The slam of a door within the courtyard 
announced the coming of the girls, and in a 
moment Uarda's name was called in various 
accents. 

Hugh's voice softened till it became simply a 
breath. 

" Will you sing to me if I come again ? '* he 
said anxiously, walking by her side as she shuffled 
round the wall. A sparkle of coquetry gleamed 
in the girl's eyes. Safety was at hand, and she 
could not resist the temptation to deepen the 
light in his face. 

"How much do you want it?" she asked. 
The measure of the light satisfied her, and she 
sought the shelter of the courtyard, flinging out 
a parting shaft of song, when behind the barred 
door, in a voice which was not calculated to deaden 
the emotions she had aroused. 

" How sweet is love itself possessed, 
When but love's shadows are so rich in joy ! " 
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CHAPTER III 

THE next day, and the next, and the next 
Hugh stole to the house on the boundary 
of Luxor and sat in the shadow of the wall until 
he heard the song for which he had come. In 
the three mornings the singer varied her reper- 
toire in a way which filled Hugh with amazement. 
Dropping from the Arabic songs, which were 
accompanied by the Egyptian instruments or by 
the hum of the girls* voices, she would sing arias 
from some of the French operas, stopping in a 
tantalizing way before Hugh had half got his fill, 
and sometimes, in the midst of an aria, breaking 
out into English words concerning the lovelorn 
youth listening outside the wall. 

Of course to the maidens about her these 
flights had no significance, but to the man outside 
the wall they were zephyrs of coquetry fanning 
into living fires the glowing coals of his passion. 
There was no chance for a word, for she was never 
alone ; and Hugh said to himself, in his most 
prosaic moments, that he did not want to see her 
or speak to her. His devotion to his try sting- 
place came from a most commendable desire to 
listen to soul-stirring music. Nevertheless he 
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sought through the library at the hotel like a 
man. governed by one idea, until he discovered a 
copy of Shakespeare. Then he began an ener- 
getic study of" Romeo and Juliet/' reading it on 
all possible occasions. " It always was beautiful," 
he said to himself. " What fools people are not to 
put more time on Shakespeare ! It will do me 
good to review his plays a little." But the 
plays were confined to one, and the book grew 
to open at the middle, where were the scenes of 
their mutual love. 

On the fourth morning Uarda sang Delilah's 
song from Saint-Saens in a way which set Hugh's 
pulses throbbing. There was less irregularity in 
her methods, and she sang it through to the end, 
bringing to Hugh's mind forgetfiilness of every- 
thing save the beseeching cry, — 

<< Ah! reponds a ma tendresse, 
Verse-moi vcrse-moi livresse," 

and so on to the end. Hugh listened breathless. 
Surely the name she sang in that tremulous 
pianissimo was not the name written ! 

** Samson y je t'aime." 

He brushed his hand across his eyes. The song 
had got into his senses. Had she called to him, 
had she thought of him as she sang, or was it the 
magic of the music which so stirred him ? He 
threw himself down close to the wall silent and 
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thoughtful. What a strange personah'ty to find 
in a hareem ! Where had she learned the arias ? 
Each day brought out some new mystery in 
regard to her. She was more than a creature to 
dazzle the senses, though this she had done on the 
first day Hugh saw her. She had a souly a per- 
sonality ; she was moulded in some other shape 
than these Eastern women. Poe's " Cask of 
Amontillado" came up to Hugh with all its grue- 
someness. The wall which confined her was quite 
as high and impenetrable, and would crush her in a 
few short years as inevitably as the sealed chamber 
had crushed Fortunato. The process would be 
slower, but the end none the less sure. Hugh's 
moralizing was interrupted by a voice on the 

- other side of the wall. 

* Uarda was reading or reciting from the rare bit 
of English which Hugh held in his hand the 
impassioned soliloquy of Romeo to his divinity 
in the balcony. The liquid words fell from her 
lips as if poured from a heart suffering the ex- 
quisite torture of a great love, and Hugh sat 
thrilled, as he had never been thrilled by the 
greatest actors of the day. She came to the last 
lines of the soliloquy, — 

** O, that I were a glove upon that hand. 
That I might touch that cheek! " 

The voice paused, cut off by a soft sigh, and 
then followed a perilous silence. 
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Hugh took up his own book, and before him 
were the words, — 

**She speaks: — 
Oy speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, . . . 
As is a winged messenger of heaven." 

He hardly realized that he had read them 
aloud till the reply came at once, in accents star- 
tled and angry, — 

«< What man art thou, that, thus bescreen'd in night, 
So stumblest on my counsel ?** 

A Spirit of mischief impelled Hugh. This 
was a merry game of chance which they were 
playing. How far would Master Shakespeare 
help him out ? 

His eyes sped over the lines in front of him 
and stopped. 

" Call me but love, and I '11 be new baptized." 

The words were out, and his heart thumped 
with the daring of his tongue, while the silence 
fell heavy between them. The quiet stung him. 
She was angry, she would not speak again. He 
scanned the pages for some line of propitiation, 
but before he found it the voice questioned, — 

«* How camest thou hither, tell me ? and wherefore ? 
The orchard walls are high and hard to climb." 

Hugh's voice took up the next words with a 
joyous ring. 
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«< With love's light wings did I o'er-pcrch these walls; 
Nor stony limits cannot hold love out.'* 

The game was becoming serious. Master 
Shakespeare was overstepping the bounds. 

<< By whose direction found' st thou out this place ? " 

and quick came the reply, — 

** By love, that first did prompt me to inquire ; 
He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes." 

His voice fell soft to the ears of the listening 
girl like that of a veritable Romeo, impassioned 
and thrilling. 

<< I am no pilot ; yet, wert thou as fir 
As that vast shore wash'd with the ferthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise." 

In the trees above him the birds were singing. 
In the sky the sun burned four hours high, and 
around him floated the perfume of the countless 
flowers in bloom. Everything was redolent with 
love, and around the corner came its living 
symbol. 

Hugh stared stupidly, fearing to breathe lest 
the vision fade ; for she looked so light and ethe- 
real any sudden breath might blow her away. 
She came toward him shyly, her face hidden save 
for the two ravishing eyes, her dainty arms bare, 
her figure clothed in the soft, ftiU blouse and 
trousers, a large sash tied in front, the jacket all 
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glistening in the sun, her feet, like little rose 
petals, making no sound upon the grass. She 
stole softly to his side and sat down, Turkish 
fashion, so near him that the perfume of her dress 
enveloped him. 

" Dost believe man ever loved a maid as 
Romeo loved Juliet ? '* she asked seriously. 
Undoubtedly," Hugh answered. 
Believest thou in love, then?" she questioned. 
Surely. Don't you ? " 

" I know not," she answered, clasping two little 
kohl-stained hands about her ankles. " Tell me, 
what dost thou believe this love to be like ? " 

She sat before him, her attitude so full of 
youth and guilelessness that for a moment Hugh 
lost sight of the Uarda he had pictured through 
her songs. She became a child demanding of 
him an answer to a question the significance of 
which she could not guess. But he met her eyes, 
and the illusion vanished. The eyes were those 
of a woman, fathomless and bewildering, like 
pools of water hidden in the shadows on a moon- 
lit night. He looked deep, deep into them, and 
was lost. The guarded answer he would have 
given evolved into a lover's outburst. He bent 
toward her, and the words became personal. 

" Love is this : a craving to be forever with 
one person, to know no happiness but her will, 
to desire no light but that within her eyes, to 
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hol3 life valueless without her companionship. 
That is love — that is love." 

"Verily, thou speakest like Romeo, like the 
story in my precious book." She took it from 
her lap and clasped it tenderly. " Do all thy 
men love like that ? " she asked naively. 

" Do all vines bear grapes ? " he asked in 
reply. 

" Thou meanest — ? " 

"That the capacity to love like that is not 
given to every man or woman. One cannot gather 
grapes from thistles." 

Uarda's eyes were bent on her book, which her 
hands still encircled. "It is something to feel 
that there are grapes to be gathered somewhere," 
she said at last, slowly. "One is apt to think all 
the vines bear thistles." 

" One of my friends loved a beautiful woman, 
whom he was going to marry," Hugh said 
quietly. " A few months before the day set for 
their wedding she fell from her horse and broke 
her back. She lived for nineteen years, a help- 
less cripple, unable to lift her hand. He devoted 
his entire life to her, insisting against her wishes 
upon marrying her at once, and when at last she 
died it seemed as if his heart broke. He still 
lives and goes about his work, but his spirit died 
with her." 

To a woman brought up in a country where 
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love and sensuality were synonymous and women 
the playthings of a day, this was a strange tale. 

" That is not the love we have here in Egypt," 
the girl said at last. " Dost know what a man 
here would have done ? " She shrugged her 
shoulders with a gesture of contempt. " Mafeesh 
— bring me another woman.'' 

Hugh smiled tolerantly at her. "Aren't you 
looking for the grapes upon the thistle branches? " 
he asked. 

" There are no grapes in Egypt. 'T is only 
in thy country that they grow. What is thy 
country ? " she asked suddenly. 

"America," Hugh answered. 

" That must be a good country to live in. Is 
Verona in thy country ? " 

"Verona is in Italy," Hugh answered. 

" Then Romeo was not of thy people ? " 
No, he was an Italian." 
Strange that two nations should be so alike." 

Uarda looked up and gravely studied Hugh, 
measuring the personality of the man before her, 
— the fine gray eyes, which varied dangerously 
with every change of feeling, the heavy brows and 
firm shut lips. There was something very win- 
ning in all his strength. 

" Dost love ? " she asked suddenly, her eyes 
full of eagerness and perhaps anxiety. 

Hugh bent toward her again and spoke as if to 
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a little child. ^* I don't love any woman, Uarda. 
If I did I should not be here with you." 

"Thou wouldst not?" she asked naively. 
"Why?" 

"Because if I loved a woman I should marry 
her. In my country, Uarda, a man has only one 
wife, and a good man is true to her." 

" One wife ! " she repeated, " one wife ! " 
And then with wonder, " Dost thou never weary 
of her ? " 

Hugh smiled in spite of himself. " I have 
never had a wife to weary of, Uarda," he answered 
evasively. 

Thou hast not a wife ? " she asked, surprised. 
Have you a husband ? " Hugh questioned in 
reply. 

Uarda's laugh was a soft, merry ripple, like the 
tinkle of the bells upon her dress, and she shook 
her head to the music of it. 

" You are not married to the bey ? " 

At this she burst into deeper , merriment, 
covering her mouth with her. kohl-stained hands 
to still her mirth. 

"The bey," she tittered. "He is — my father!" 

In spite of Hugh's avowedly platonic interest 
in Uarda, the news he had just heard was good 
to him. He pushed the question, eager to learn 
yet more. " Tell me," he said, " why he has 
never married you." 
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She answered frankly and at once. " He has 
threatened to marry me to many different men, 
but the threat has always come in his perverse 
moods, and my copious tears have satisfied him. 
He has a great liking for showing his power, and 
if one admits it at once he is content. I learned 
that after one experience which I never cared to 
have repeated." 

" Are you happy ? " Hugh asked incautiously. 
" Do you never wish for a life other than this ? " 

The eyes met his for one instant unguarded, 
and then dropped. *^ There is no happiness in 
wishing for what we cannot have,'* she answered. 

" Do you never go outside the hareem ? " he 
asked. 

" Of course," she replied ; " to the baths and 
sometimes to the shops, and to pay visits at other 
hareems with the women." 

" But unattended, I mean." 

She laughed. ** I am outside now," she 
answered. 

A little fear woke in Hugh's breast. " For the 
first time, is it ? " 

She still laughed softly and then said, " I will 
tell you a secret if you will promise not to tell." 
She leaned toward him confidentially. Hugh 
gave his oath. Then her courage faltered, and 
she drew back almost aflfrighted. " No — I can't 
— 1 can't tell it. Thou must not want to hear it. 
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If the bey knew I told it or that I came here he 
might kill me. Some of the women in his hareem 
have died suddenly/' she said in a frightened 
whisper ; " always after they have angered the bey. 
Nobody knows how. They are just taken sick and 
die, and I should do that if he found me here." 

"You mustn't come again," Hugh said, her 
words making good the resolution he had been 
gradually determining upon. 

She lifted her great eyes to his. " Thou wilt 
not come again ? " she faltered. 

Hugh thought a moment, then he spoke with 
grave frankness. " If I come again, Uarda, and 
again and again, there must still be a time when I 
do not come, for I am going back to America, 
away from here for good when the rainy season 
comes. If I go now there is no harm done ; if I 
stay there is danger for us both." 

Uarda's eyes watched his lips, her hands were 
clasped tight in front of her, her teeth set upon 
the folds of her yashmak. She took a rose from 
her breast, and then her eyes fell from Hugh's. 
" The life of the rose is short," she said, almost 
in a whisper, " shorter when it is broken from the 
stem. But I think it will die happier for having 
lain on my breast." Then she looked up again 
with eyes from which all fear had fled. " Thou 
wilt come again," she said softly. 



CHAPTER IV 

"^ I ^ELL me," Uarda said on their next meet- 
JL ing, " truly, art thou really a — what is it 
you call it — un bachelier ? " 

Evidently Uarda had been pondering upon 
Hugh's words during their separation, and she 
asked the question suddenly, as soon as their 
greeting was over. 

"Bachelor? Of course," Hugh answered, 
smiling. 

" Hast never loved a maid ? " she urged. 

" Never," he answered with a vehemence which 
left no doubt as to the truth of his statement. 

" Not even for a time ? " she questioned. 

Hugh's ethics came to the rescue, and he 
answered, " If I loved at all, Uarda, it would be 
for all time." 

" Until her beauty was gone," the girl modified 
simply, as if completing his sentence. 

" After her beauty was gone," Hugh corrected. 

Uarda's eyes burned softly with bewilderment. 

" After her beauty was gone," she repeated 
vaguely. 

" I should love her soul. Her soul must be as 
beautiful as her body, Uarda." 
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by the searchlight of this new philosophy. She 
turned hopelessly toward him. 

" No one ever spoke to me before of a beauti- 
ful souly^ she said, as if in extenuation of her 
ignorance. " Of a beautiful body — always. We 
are told to guard our bodies that we may be beau- 
tiful to the man we marry. We are taught that 
a man's love is in proportion to the beauty of his 
bride. If he does not like her looks when he 
sees her for the first time, he sends her away. 
Love in Egypt is bought at this price," she said 
bitterly. 

" It is not only in Egypt that passion masquer- 
ades under the misnomer of love, Uarda, and 
beauty is passion's greatest power; but beauty 
alone will never hold the love of a good man. 
On the contrary I have seen women who have 
not had a claim to prettiness even win and hold 
the love of good men as long as life lasted ; fur- 
thermore I have seen the love of a good woman 
redeem a bad man. But this is the love which 
emanates from a beautiful soul, the love which is 
not satisfied with the outward beauty, but demands 
the character beneath." 

Uarda had sat perfectly quiet with her eyes bent 
upon Hugh's lips. These words from a woman 
might have passed unheeded, but from him they 
were freighted with terrible meaning. 

That he was not unmoved by her beauty she 
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had had evidence enough, as on the day she had 
danced for him in the sunshine ; but that the feel- 
ing she had aroused that day was really passion 
and not the love he dreamed of giving to some 
woman was a revelation to her. Reverence was 
a feeling unknown to the men of Egypt. A deep 
flush spread over her face to her brows and 
beautiful throat. The degradation of her position 
overwhelmed her. She had known no other way 
to win a man. 

" The face of a bad man turns black when he 
dies," she said solemnly, as if thinking aloud. 
" Does his soul turn black, too, I wonder ? A 
black soul ! A black soul ! ! ! " She covered her 
face with her hands in abandonment of shame 
and despair. In a moment she rose, and Hugh 
saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

" Thou hast given me much to think of. 
Go now," she said, and Hugh went without 
a word. 

" I must be very wicked," Uarda said to 
Hugh on another day. " I am very old — eight- 
een, and I have never thought of my soul. But 
my breath does not kill the flowers," she added, 
suddenly happy. " I have breathed upon them 
again and again, but they do not die." 

Hugh laughed indulgently. " Your soul is 
white, Uarda. It is not even gray." 
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" Hush ! " she silenced him. " Thou dost not 
know whereof thou speakest. It is black, I tell 
thee, black. Thou dost not know the evil I have 
done." 

" Tell me then," Hugh commanded tolerantly. 

" I may not even tell thee," she answered 
wearily. 

Again she said to Hugh, " What can any one 
do to whiten a soul which is black ? " 

When God fashioned man he put within him 
a spark of subconsciousness which no power in 
heaven or earth or hell could quench, thus per- 
forming at the same time his sublimest miracle 
and most unseemly jest. Though the spark was 
unquenchable, it would lie dormant until waked 
by a kindred power within another consciousness. 
The awakening might come at the beginning 
of life or at its end, or, in the playing of life's 
drama, might not come at all. But the fact 
remained that somewhere in the universe was the 
power by whose touch the soul would be waked 
and become a sentient thing. 

It came to Uarda from the mouth of an 

American voyageur. A simple allegory cribbed 

from an American author, rudely put into the 

words of an unskilled story-teller, but it contained 

the vital spark which woke the dormant soul 

within Uarda's breast. 
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The depth of her belief in the allegory troubled 
Hugh. To be sure, he had told the story in all 
seriousness, hoping by it to show her a life 
beyond the mere existence of the hareem women, 
but never dreaming that she would make of it a 
fetich. He had come to a land where the belief 
in allegory reached its greatest height, where 
superstition grew and throve, and in Uarda he had 
found the most sensitive representative of these 
two beliefs. She never forgot the story for a 
moment, and in her effort to whiten the soul 
which she deemed black she had grown pale and 
hollow-eyed. 

" How can one whiten a soul ? " she asked 
again and again. She was in a state where she 
would have won happiness by doing penance. If 
Hugh had bidden her to stick pins in her body, 
put lentils in her slippers, or brand herself with 
red-hot irons she would have gloried in the pain, 
but the gospel of the beatitudes was too moderate 
to be perfectly satisfactory. And yet, under 
Hugh's guidance, she found in them the rules 
for daily living, and gradually a kind of peace 
supplanted the morbid self-censure. 

But the days were not all spent in dissertations 
upon religion. Hugh told her stories of the 
women in his country, of the place they held, and 
of the work men and women were doing across 
the seas. He touched upon his own lifework 
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and the good he hoped to do in the church to 
which he was going. 

To all these things Uarda listened, open-eyed 
and serious, accepting him as a mentor, infal- 
lible and all wise. His lightest word she dwelt 
upon, and made his epigrams laws for the next 
day's practice. And the parting which each day 
was bringing nearer she put off in the character- 
istic Arab fashion, — " Mafeesh." (It does not 
matter.) 

Once Hugh had said to her after their meetings 
could have been counted on the fingers of one 
hand, " I have never seen your face, Uarda, save 
through the folds of the yashmak. Am I never 
to see it ? " 

" We never unveil our faces, Hugh, save before 
the man we marry." 

" But to a brother, Uarda ? You go unveiled 
before the effendi ? " 

" True," she answered doubtfully. 

"And I am your brother — by adoption." 

She lifted her yashmak without a word, and 
Hugh studied her critically, his brows meeting 
above his serious eyes. The powder and paint 
dimmed but could not conceal her beauty. 

Quick to read his face, she saw the disapproval 
upon it, and disappointment drew down the lines 
of her own. 

" Thou dost not like it ? " she said mournfully. 
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" The paint and powder ? No. Good women 
in my country do not paint their faces, Uarda." 

" Does it blacken their souls ? " she asked in 
affright. 

" Well, not exactly," Hugh answered, " but 
women with black souls often have painted faces." 
And never again had she appeared before him 
with it on. 

On another occasion he had brought her a 
little book of Tennyson, containing " Locksley 
Hall " and a few of the sonnets and shorter poems. 
These she had devoured with great avidity, learn- 
ing parts of them by heart. The first time she 
came to Hugh after he had given her the book 
her eyes were red with weeping. She had read 
"Locksley Hall" through many times, and the 
pathos of it touched her deeply. 

" It is the way they marry us here ! " she said 
to Hugh. " Do they do that in thy country ? " 

Hugh explained as best he could the fact that 
sometimes even in England the father's will 
proved stronger than the daughter's love. This 
troubled her very much. 

" She did not love him truly," she said softly. 
"An Arab woman would be truer than that if 
she had the chance." 

So she acquired a great distaste for the last of 
the poem, learning the first nineteen stanzas by 
heart, and religiously forgetting the others. 
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But if Uarda drifted down the river of love 
with designedly unseeing eyes, Hugh noted with 
acutely sharpened sight the landmarks as they 
swept past. Her wonderful intelligence and 
insight into new things, her innate purity, in spite 
of the licentiousness in which she lived, her great 
beauty, developing and expanding with the growth 
of her mind, — all these things he saw and watched 
with a sight sharpened by pain. She was unlike 
any girl he had ever known, and had she been in 
his own class his fate would have been sealed 
from their first meeting. As it was, there was a 
wanton cruelty in the destiny which had led him 
across the seas to find his affinity apart from the 
women whom by right and position he could 
marry. The great passion of his life was replete 
within him, ready to burst all bonds if given its 
sway, and he kept it under subjection only by 
goading himself continually with the inevitableness 
of the parting. Before her he held to the platonic 
comradeship, keeping all tenderness from his voice 
and manner, cheating himself with the belief that 
in awakening her soul he was opening it to possi- 
bilities of greater happiness and contentment. 

But though the mills of God grind slowly, they 
cease not, and the drop of the water line on the 
banks of Thebes marked the approach of the 
rdny season with pitiless certainty, and Hugh's 
year of probation was drawing to its close. 



CHAPTER V 

THE Luxor season was now at its height. 
The hotel was crowded to the roof, and 
many dahabeahs were anchored along the shores, 
filled with tourists eager to join in the festivities. 
Hugh had been a jolly diversion to Elinor. A 
certain part of each day he devoted to her, and 
their acquaintance had developed into a genuine 
friendship. He paid little attention to the other 
guests in the hotel, though Elinor, true to her 
promise to Randolph, had presented him to all 
the prettiest girls. Several times Hugh had been 
tempted to tell Elinor of his clandestine meetings 
with the little hareemite, but hesitating at first 
because the right moment did not present itself, 
he now held them too sacred to be spoken of 
even to her. 

In Elinor's society his lapses were not noticed, 
for the girl occasionally lapsed herself, and each 
one found the companionship of the other 
comfortable without knowing why. Hugh had 
watched the merrymaking among the young set 
at Luxor, from the outskirts, as it were, and save 
on a few occasions had even refused to dance. 
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taking Elinor instead to a quiet spot on the ve- 
randa or garden for abstruse conversation or argu- 
ment. But to-night, the night of the masked ball, 
they had both declared their intention of entering 
without divulging even to each other the nature 
of their costumes. 

For two days Elinor had visited the different 
shops picking up the necessary things for her 
disguise, and Mrs. Evarts-Smith had been sewing 
her fingers lame trying to get a fit costume for 
Hugh. Elinor had been hoping that Randolph 
would arrive in time for the ball, but the major 
had received his regrets, together with the an- 
nouncement that he might be sent at once to 
England. 

To the people in the varied costumes, swaying 
under the colored lights to the music of the hotel 
orchestra, the Soudan war was as remote as India. 
To-night, as in the far-away Belgian capital, rev- 
elry was at its height, and fair women and brave 
men whispered merry nothings to lips that spoke 
again. 

In spite of the mutual declaration that they 
would know each other, Hugh and Elinor had 
not met during the evening. In fact Hugh had 
spoken to almost every woman of Elinor's size in 
the hall and yet had missed her, while Elinor in 
her turn had danced with many masked figures 
without finding Hugh. 
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The game had begun to pall upon Hugh, and 
he was thinking seriously of quitting and going 
to his room when his ennui was broken by the 
appearance of a woman at the further end of 
the hall who, dancing a fascinating pas seul^ was 
cutting a path through the merrymakers. By 
common consent the couples separated, making 
two lines the length of the hall, their eyes bent 
upon the charming danseuse. 

In a dress of yellow chiffon covered with 
spangles of black jet, belted high under her arms, 
she danced, her hair done high and powdered 
perfectly white, making a splendid background 
for the coil of a jet serpent with scintillating eyes 
and red jewelled tongue. Its jewelled head rested 
just above her white forehead, and a second rep- 
tile coiled upon her breast. Uncanny as the cos- 
tume was, it was startlingly effective, and the girl's 
movements added to the snaky suggestion. 

Hugh watched her eagerly, making his way 
through the crowd, which was gradually forming 
itself into a wall, until he reached the front of 
the line, and there he studied her, thrilled with a 
haunting memory of something like this which 
had happened before; and in his absorption 
he dropped the mask from his eyes. 

Down the hall she glided, bowing to the right 
and to the left, shaking her skirts about her as 
she floated by, stopping not until she reached 
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Hugh's side, when she held out her hands. 
He sprang toward her, and in a moment he was 
dancing as he had never danced before, to the 
supplementary music of the clapping of many 
hands. For a space they had an audience, but 
gradually the maskers fell in behind them, and 
they were lost in the kaleidoscopic array. 

When the dance was over Hugh led her into 
the air and contemplated her, as they stood in 
front of an open window, while he fanned her 
with a filmy black affair. Hugh made many 
efforts at conversation, which were so utterly 
unsuccessful that he wondered if her silence was 
not due to something more real than affectation. 

Suddenly she bent toward him and said in a 
whisper, " Upon the road you are travelling only 
unhappiness lies before you. I see a long life 
shadowed by the gloom of a tragedy which over- 
hangs you. Turn aside before it is too late." 
Her voice was low and strained. She was carry- 
ing out the disguise with cleverness. 

" An impending tragedy ? " Hugh answered 
her, feigning alarm. "Speak not in riddles, O 
Sorceress." 

" One thou wouldst love, but must not, will 
bring you nothing but misery. Tear yourself 
from her before it is too late." 

" Speak plainer. Enchantress. I do not under- 
stand." Hugh's voice dropped some of its jesting. 
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" You love a maid whom you may not marry. 
A great unhappiness lies before you if you persist 
in seeing her." 

Hugh's voice dropped to a whisper as low as 
hers, and something suggesting the sheepishness 
of an embarrassed boy crept into it as he asked 
the question, "Tell me, does she love me? " 

The serpent's head above her brow was on a 
level with Hugh's lips as she bent her head. 

"That I may not tell thee," the voice said. 
" But she is deceiving thee. She is not wor- 
thy." 

Hugh's fingers locked about her cool, bare arm. 
"You are carrying the jest too far," he said with 
sudden anger. "Tell me more, or stop where 
you are." 

She lifted her head and looked into his eyes 
for the first time. Her voice was a breath. " I 
tell you true. She is deceiving you. She is bad. 
Go, go, before it is too late." The woman's 
arm shook beneath Hugh's fingers. 

"What reason can you have for telling me 
this ? " he demanded doubtfully. " Why should 
I believe you? Are you really an enchantress? 
Is this dress » no disguise?" 

She turned away from him, moving into the 
light of the ballroom, but his hand detained her. 
" Tell me one thing more. Does she love me? " 

" Think upon my words," the woman saic/ 
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mysteriously, without replying to his question. 
"Go, before it is too late." 

In a moment the unattached dominoes sur- 
rounded her and she was borne off into the dance, 
and Hugh had no chance to meet her again, for 
before they unmasked she had disappeared. He 
found Elinor, however, and as soon as he reached 
her side she put out a detaining hand. 

" Did you have a good dance with that serpen- 
tine woman, Mr. Herford, — the one in the black 
and yellow dress ? " she asked confidentially. 

"Well I should say I did," Hugh answered. 
"I was the first one she danced with, and she 
was a rattling good dancer, too. Where did she 
disappear ? " 

"I can't imagine. She went like Cinderella 
when the clock struck twelve, not even leaving 
a slipper behind her for identification. But a 
queer thing happened. She came up to me 
when a group of fellows were around — she 
could n't possibly know who I was — and whis- 
pered, * One you love is in great danger. Warn 
him, should he return, to accept no invitation to 
any house nor to go anywhere alone. He has 
enemies who are plotting against him. Mark 
well my words, for I speak truly.'" 

Randolph ! " Hugh ejaculated, amazed. 
Of course," Elinor answered. " But who was 
she, and how should she know me in my disguise. 
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Hugh had not seen before. Then she stood in 
absolute silence, leaving no doubt in Hugh's 
mind that she was listening to their conversation. 
She did not stir till the dominoes separated, and 
then she chose an opposite direction and sped 
away from the environs of the hotel. Hugh 
followed her as best he might, evading the routes 
of the mysterious dominoes ; but when he reached 
the open, all trace of her was lost, and he wended 
his way back to the hotel, the richer by much 
food for thought. 

" I was told last night to fly from danger, 
Uarda," Hugh said the next day. " That I was 
on the verge of a tragedy, and that only by run- 
ning away could I avert it." 

" Who told you ? " Uarda asked. 

" They had a masked ball at the hotel, and one 
of the women warned me." 

" Do you believe it ? " Uarda questioned 
further. 

Hugh hesitated. " Yes and no." 

" What else did she say ? " 

" She told me one I loved was deceiving 
me. 

" Do you believe that ? " Uarda's eyes were 
anxious. 

" Not if she meant you." 

Uarda moved uneasily under his steady gaze. 
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" Suppose she was honest in her warning, and you 
refused to take it, is she any longer responsible ? " 

" I should say not, Uarda. She has thrown 
the responsibility on my shoulders," Hugh an- 
swered lightly. 

Uarda studied him gravely. " Would you 
ever forgive a person who had deceived you, 
Hugh ? " 

" An abstract question is difficult to answer." 

" Well, for clearness, if I had deceived you, 
could you ever forgive me?" 

" Deceived me how, Uarda ? " 

She dropped her eyes and studied her pink 
nails, from which all trace of the kohl had dis- 
appeared. 

" You remember the story of the Lorelei, Hugh? 
How she sung so divinely that the sailors who 
heard her forgot past and future and home and 
wife and child, and following her song, were lured 
to their destruction ? But have you ever heard 
the sequel to that? How one time a sailor, 
braver than the rest and different, followed her 
song and came to her cave in the rocks? She 
sang and danced before him in the sunshine, but 
he came no nearer ; instead he looked at her with 
grave, honest eyes, and something woke within 
her which she had never known before, — the 
knowledge of good and the sin of her songr 
Then in agony lest she should lose him, she 
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began to deceive him. He should believe the 
song never had been sung, save to him. When 
he asked her what the bones were which were 
strewn about the rock caves, she told him they 
were bones of wild beasts that she had killed. 
Thus she blinded him for a time, Hugh, and they 
were very happy together." 

** And the sailor married the Lorelei, Uarda, 
and they lived happily forever after," Hugh in- 
terpolated. 

"How illy you guess," the girl answered 
wearily. " As she learned to know him, and to 
realize the depth of his honesty and nobility, the 
sin of her deception smote her and the develop- 
ment of her soul began." She broke off sud- 
denly. " Souls only grow in the shadows, Hugh. 
It is a big payment for the possession of one. 
With the growth of her soul, the Lorelei's unhap- 
piness increased until she could bear the silence 
no longer. So she told him all." 

" And then they lived happily forever after," 
Hugh interrupted. 

" Then," Uarda's eyes dropped, " he left her 
as if she were a loathsome thing — left her in 
the darkness, alone with her soul." 



CHAPTER VI 

ABOUT this time Mrs. Evarts-Smith said to 
the major, " I shan't feel satisfied, Major, 
until I have seen a genuine hareem and talked to 
the wives. I suppose the most of them can speak 
French, can't they ? " she said with a superior air 
born of intimate knowledge of a foreign tongue. 
" I should enjoy conversing in that most charming 
language. Can't you arrange it. Major ? Surely 
your prestige should be great enough to give us 
the entry to some great hareem." 

The major pondered. " I will see the'consul," 
he said presently. " I am sure he could make it 
possible for you to visit some of the hareems of 
note." 

Consequently the next day he informed Elinor 
and Mrs. Evarts-Smith that he had arranged it, 
and that they were to visit the greatest hareem of 
all, that of the bey Abdul Khaled, the wizened 
old man who wandered about Luxor enveloped 
in mystery, who stood in the relation of father to 
the splendid looking efFendi, and about whom 
there were such curious stories. 

Elinor's interest grew apace as she realized that 
she was about to see the interior of the wonderful 
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house where the bey and the efFendi dwelt. She 
had not seen the efFendi since the meeting in the 
garden, and she wondered if he had been ordered 
to the Soudan. But the bey had been in evidence 
on one or two occasions, and Elinor had had an 
unpleasant suspicion that for some reason he was 
watching her. 

In the afternoon the consul appeared with an 
Arab servant of the bey's to conduct the major 
and ladies to the presence of the great Egyptian. 
It was with a little nervousness as well as much 
curiosity that Elinor followed them. 

After a short ride on good homars they came 
to the front of the house of which we have known 
only the rear. Outside it was uninteresting and 
like enough to many other houses about Luxor, 
with a large door once painted a bright green, but 
now faded to an inoffensive gray, and bearing 
upon a dull red seal in the middle of it the Arabic 
inscription, in black letters, "He is the Creator, 
the Everlasting." 

The slave struck the door with his staff, ejacu- 
lating at the same time the familiar cry, " Efta el 
bab," and immediately the door was opened by an 
old Berberi bowwab, who squatted upon his caffass 
(wooden seat) as soon as the guests were within, and 
began where he left off on his long chibouque. 

They found themselves within a courtyard open 
to the sky, surrounded by high walls, wherein lay 
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the apartments of the palace. A number of 
female slaves were busily at work in one corner 
of the yard making lace and gay cushions for 
the divans. Across the court was another door, 
which opened into the courtyard annex, where 
Hugh had heard the hareem girls at play. A 
black slave presented himself, and saluting, led 
them through a small doorway to a flight of 
stairs which entered the palace. At the head of 
these stairs were the bey's apartments, elaborately 
furnished in Eastern stuffs. Up to this point 
they had met no one save the servants and 
slaves of the hareem, who were silent at their 
posts. Now the slave who had appointed him- 
self their guide led them through several large 
empty rooms until he brought them to an open 
door ; then bidding them enter, they found them- 
selves in the presence of the most powerful emir 
in the East. 

Abdul Khaled was squatting upon his divan in 
true Egyptian fashion. He had thrown aside his 
semi-European costume, and was dressed in a long 
kuftan of fancy silk, confined at the waist by a 
silken girdle, and upon his head he wore the 
shereefs turban. About his neck was a long 
chain composed of colored stones, from which was 
suspended a case of silver holding a cake made 
of dust from Mohammed's tomb and a copy of 
the Koran. Upon the little finger of his right 
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hand he wore a curious carnelian ring, engraved 
with his own seal, and he had an unpleasant habit 
of pointing with this finger as he spoke, making 
the jewel more noticeable. 

As the guests entered he rose courteously and 
saluted them all, touching with his right hand his 
brow, his lips, and his heart, and motioned them 
to be seated. He talked to them in fairly good 
English, smiling courteously at their expressions 
of delight in the country, offering the gentlemen 
cigarettes, and in other ways showing his hospital- 
ity, until a eunuch appeared and the emir dis- 
missed the ladies with the assurance that the 
servant would conduct them to the hareem. 

Their second pilgrimage was scarcely less ex- 
tended than their first one, and led them through 
many suites of apartments furnished in a queer 
combination of Parisian and Egyptian style. At 
length a larger room was reached. Anina, the 
bey's mother, came forward and greeted them. 
She was a small, white-haired woman, with soft, 
dark eyes. Over the house she ruled supreme. 
Even the emir dared not oppose her. In fact the 
only person in the world that he feared was this 
little woman with the dark eyes and quiet manner. 
She took precedence of the wives of the palace ; 
she was consulted on ^ny moves which the emir 
planned, and was a woman of considerable intel- 
lectual ability. 
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She was dressed in a rich costume of red and 
gold, with fiill trousers, and embroidered jacket 
opening over a smock of white silk. A girdle of 
hammered silver set with precious stones con- 
fined the blouse at the waist, and jewels of all 
kinds glittered here and there about her person. 
She led Mrs. Evarts-Smith and Elinor to a 
couch upon which sat the emir's three wives. 

These ladies were elegantly attired in silk suits 
with gaudy jackets, and were smoking narghilehs. 
About the room were children of all ages and 
numerous slaves. As the ladies approached, the 
three wives rose and saluted, offering them seats. 
Mrs. Evarts-Smith began at once to speak bad 
French, growing redder and more red as she dis- 
covered that she could not make herself under- 
stood. Elinor won greater success, because she 
knew a few words of Arabic, and by clever man- 
ipulation of her hands and the interpretation of 
the eunuch, she managed to convey her meaning. 
Then, too, they all knew a little English, and 
were anxious that she should realize it. 

The three wives of the bey spent much more 
time bickering with each other than they did en- 
tertaining Elinor, and her eyes wandered from 
them to the lovely girls who stood about the 
room in wide-eyed groups, silent and observing. 
That the visit was arranged to be impressive 
Elinor was thoroughly aware, and derived much 
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less pleasure from the fact, since she felt that she 
was being cheated out«of a sight of the real life of 
the inmates. 

They were in the state room, where the foot- 
steps were hushed upon velvet carpets. The 
ceilings were gay with Egyptian scenes, the walls 
rich with satin hangings, the windows shaded by 
satin curtains, and everywhere gilt and mirrors 
added to the tawdry effect ; and in keeping sat 
the three wives, loaded with jewels, their dresses 
spangled with real sovereigns, their hair braided 
with real pearls. 

Presently slaves brought a brazier full of burn- 
ing charcoal, upon which a pot of brass was set ; 
and Anina proceeded to make coffee, melting a 
bit of ambergris in another dish, and pouring hot 
coffee upon it. With this, sherbet made from the 
fruit of the locust tree, and bread with caviare, 
were passed. 

The first taste of the sandwich brought the 
tears to Mrs. Evarts-Smith's eyes ; but she 
bravely gulped it down with long draughts of 
coffee, covering her wry face with a forced smile 
and sudden cough. 

'* I suspicion that was rough on rats they gave 
us there, Elinor," she said afterward. " But I am 
too old a rat to be caught in that sort of a trap." 

" That was caviare, Auntie, — fish roe, a Russian 
mixture," Elinor answered. 
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"Well whatever it was," Mrs. Evarts-Smith said 
flatly, " the creature was not well when it died." 

But she ate it bravely and smiled over the cup 
at the three wives, who watched them like chil- 
dren, jealous of any signs of partiality or atten- 
tion. While they sat drinking the cofFee and 
chatting as best they might, they were surprised 
and spellbound by the music of a rich con- 
tralto voice singing a curious Eastern melody. 
The voice rose stronger and more impassioned, 
and Elinor turned to the ladies for explanation. 

" Princess Uarda," they said in a breath, and 
Elinor looked at the eunuch for further enlight- 
enment. But before he could answer, a beautiful 
girl appeared in the salon, dancing and singing as 
she came, while in her arms she held an 'ood 
(lute), upon which she strummed an accompani- 
ment. She was scarce ten feet across the thresh- 
old when she caught sight of the ladies, and in 
another second the music stopped with a crash 
and the curtains fell behind her. Some of the 
girls hastened after her, but nothing would induce 
her to come in. 

" She is spoiled," one of the princesses ex- 
plained, the remark being translated by the 
eunuch. " The emir spoils her. One would 
think that she was not like the rest of us. She 
is bold and untamed, and goes and comes as 
she wishes." 
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Then on his own account the eunuch added, 
" She is not a favorite with the ladies ; she is too 
independent and strange." 

" I should like so much to meet her," Elinor 
said to Anina. 

" She is intractable," Anina answered. " A 
child of caprice, no hand but the emir's can make 
her do what she dislikes, and now she evidently 
does not care to meet strangers." 

Once again they caught a glimpse of her. 
After their adieus, as Anina was walking with 
them through the apartments before finally part- 
ing with them, from between some portieres they 
caught the gleam of a pair of dark eyes and 
kohl-tipped fingers, and then the curtains shut 
and all was silent. 

"She must be different from the others," 
Elinor said afterward to the major, when review- 
ing their visit. " They were all so curious about 
us and our clothes and ways, and not a bit shy. 
But she was like some wild thing, — curious and 
yet fearful of being seen or coming too near." 



CHAPTER VII 

"OOME of thy people came to the hareem 
O yesterday," Uarda said to Hugh when 
they met at the trysting-place. 

" Yes," Hugh answered, " Mrs. Evarts-Smith 
and Miss Elinor Evarts. They told me they 
visited the bey's hareem. I dared ask no ques- 
tions, and save for a few volunteered remarks, I 
heard little of their visit. Did you see them ? " 

" Only in the distance," Uarda answered. " I 
did not go in. The young lady with the lovely 
hair looks very attractive." 

" She is," Hugh answered. 

" Is she as beautiful as I ? " Uarda asked 
jealously. 

" She is n't beautiful at all," Hugh answered. 
" That is, as far as features go. But she is better 
than beautiful, Uarda ; she has a beautiful soul." 

Uarda's face changed, but she tried hard not to 
appear hurt. 

"It shines in her face and makes that beautiful 
too," she answered thoughtfully. " That is what 
a beautiful soul does, is it not, Hugh ? Do you 
know I have puzzled it all out. Thy women are 
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good to look at after they have lost their prettiness. 
We have no beautiful souls to shine through our 
faces and soften the lines of age. All our attrac- 
tiveness depends upon the rounded lines of youth. 
A beautiful soul, Hugh, is almost as good as the 
elixir of life." 

Uarda's face had acquired a new beauty since 
her meetings with Hugh. The restlessness in 
her eyes had given place to a look of meditative 
seriousness, and a shutting of lips usually parted 
added a suggestion of repression. She had grown 
slighter, too, — a thing which made her look less 
like the Eastern women and more like the maids 
of the northern climes. Hugh noted the change 
to-day with both alarm and delight. " She might 
almost pass for an American," he thought. Had 
the ideas he had been inculcating into her respon- 
sive soul been productive of unalloyed good ? 
Were they not to prove the seeds of discontent, 
which would grow until the life she was doomed to 
live should become unbearable, and then — what ? 
Had all these changes in her been brought about 
through the development of the ethical side of 
her nature, or had her heart waked, in spite of 
his repression, to the call his own made to her ? 

To-day Hugh needed all the control he could 
command, for the desire to know her heart was 
keen within hini. To-day ethics were of little 
consequence. Love had assumed command, and 
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threatened to lead him through the prohibited 
country. Oh, his longing was great. If he 
dared let love lead, — feast upon the forbidden 
fruits of that debarred paradise, — there would be 
the glory to remember, even though the gates 
shut forever upon him afterward. For him the 
glory would fade in the years of active work as 
the sunset colors fade in the evening sky ; but for 
her, prohibited from active work, robbed of the 
only bright spot in years of wretchedness, night 
impenetrable and destructive would settle upon 
her. Yet Hugh had thought it all out, coldly 
and impassionately, — the life she would have 
if the laws of the country could be gainsaid ; her 
suffering in the land of strange manners and 
strange people ; her position in the work he was 
to take upon himself. The laws were inexor- 
able; they had both realized the danger from 
the start and defied it, and now must pay the 
penalty. 

" After the earthquake the still, small voice." 
Hugh had spoken the words aloud, and Uarda 
looked up. She had heard the bey say to the 
efFendi the night before that the season was on 
the wane, that the foreigners would soon be gone, 
and she had grown thoughtful. Her eyes had a 
sad understanding in them before Hugh spoke. 
It was as if their hearts had held communion. 

"The Nile is dropping, Uarda; the days are 
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speeding past on eagle's wings. Soon it will be all 



over." 



Uarda's face grew very white, but she tried to 
smile. 

" We must be very brave," she said in a voice 
which quivered. 

" What will you do ? " Hugh asked. 

Uarda shrugged her shoulders with a little 
gesture of affected indifference. "What other 
Arab women do, I suppose, — marry and bring 
up a family and die." 

The thoughts were not pleasant ones to Hugh. 
"You can speak thus lightly," he said, almost 
with impatience. 

"We must reap the fruits of our transgres- 
sions," Uarda answered quietly. " Besides," a 
soft light from the dying glory of their com- 
panionship transformed her face, " I have so 
much to remember." She flung out her hand 
toward the house behind her. " Poor things ! " 
she said softly. "They have nothing — nothing. 
I am so rich, Hugh." 

The price she was to pay for their companion- 
ship Uarda overlooked. Their meetings had been 
so precious, so full of delight to her, that just 
now they threw over her a kind of glamour, the 
fickleness of whose light her strained senses could 
not comprehend. And yet, even as she spoke, 
the glamour faded, sucked up in the look of utter 
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wretchedness which gleamed from Hugh's ejres. 
Uarda's closed, and between her lips came the 
words, so low Hugh bent his ear to catch them, — 

<< Sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half awakenM birds 
To dying cars, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square 5 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more.** 

" The night is falling. The gate is open. It 
is time to go within." A man's voice broke dis- 
cordantly through the overwrought silence. Both 
Hugh and Uarda sprang to their feet and faced 
the still, white face of the efFendi. He stood 
silent, one hand outstretched toward the door in 
a posture of command. Instinctively Uarda 
turned to Hugh, and his arm dropped about her 
waist. All the barriers to their union which 
Hugh had set up in his own mind vanished as 
the air from a pricked balloon. His head went a 
little higher. " I love her, sir," he said in expla- 
nation, apology, justification. 

" The emir waits," the efFendi said patiently 
to Uarda, ignoring Hugh's presence. 

Hugh's arm tightened about Uarda's waist, 
and with his free hand he detained her still further 
by laying it upon her arm. 

If the efFendi had been angry and had sworn at 
Hugh the words would have tumbled over each 
other in their effort to reach his lips, but the 
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cold, silent determination about the man made 
speech difficult. The efFendi's hand had not 
dropped from its position of command, and his 
eyes had not left Uarda's face, and still the girl 
did not move. 

"In America, EfFendi, when a man loves a 
girl he is at least entitled to consideration from 
her people." 

"We are in Egypt, Monsieur," the efFendi 
replied. 

" Even in Egypt a gentleman has a right to 
demand civility." 

" I am not dealing with a gentleman," the 
efFendi replied. 

This lash cut. " You are dealing with a gentle- 
man," Hugh answered, stung by the figment of 
truth. 

" A gentleman enters an emir's house by the 
front, not by the back door," the efFendi an- 
swered. 

" I have never entered at all," Hugh answered 
angrily,, and then feeling that the conversation 
was like a circuitous path which led to any place 
than the Mecca he longed to reach, he forced his 
voice to a calmness he did not feel. 

" Our first meeting was due to an accident pure 
and simple. But I loved her even then." 

" You have dishonored the house of Khaled," 
the efFendi responded. 
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I have dishonored nobody," Hugh answered. 
The penalty is death. Do you know that ? " 

Whereat Hugh became mightily angry with the 
efFendi. 

" What a blooming ass you are ! " he said 
fiercely. " I Ve done nothing. I love your 
sister — I want to marry her — I ask your per- 
mission to do it." 

The efFendi stood silent a space. " The emir, 
our father, returns by this gate at six. It is now 
ten minutes off. You will be gone before he 
reaches here, or pay the penalty of your trespass." 

Then for the first time Uarda turned to Hugh. 
" There are times, Hugh, when a woman would 
do as Amy did to save her lover's life. Go, I 
beseech you. The emir will kill you if you stay, 
and no power in Egypt or America could prevent 
him." 

" I am not afraid," Hugh said stubbornly. 

A thought struck Uarda. " But I, Hugh, he 
will kill me if he finds us together." 

Then Hugh began to think, and think quickl 
He turned angrily to the efFendi. 

"I go — on one condition," he said melc=3- 
dramatically, — "if I have your word that tt=ne 
emir shall know nothing of this meeting." 

" Given ! " the efFendi exclaimed, " in exchai^^e 
for yours, — that it will not be repeated." 

Then Hugh took Uarda in his arms aW 
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kissed her, — not as he would have kissed her on 
the day she danced for him in the sun, but with 
his whole soul, alive to the fact that life could 
hold nothing of worth to be compared to this. 
Turning for a last look before he passed out of 
sight he saw the efFendi, with an apparently life- 
less burden in his arms, knocking at the little 
gate in the palace wall. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ONE day, after Randolph had been gone about 
a week, Elinor had another meeting with 
the efFendi. She had wellnigh exhausted the 
sights of Luxor; had worn Mrs. Evarts-Smith 
to what she, herself, announced to be a thread ; 
walked the major to such an extent that rheu- 
matism had developed in both feet ; exhausted 
Hugh to the point of calling a halt ; and stood 
over the forms of wrecked humanity like an im- 
mortal goddess, unweary and unsatisfied. 

"I shall go to bed," Mrs. Evarts-Smith an- 
nounced, after partaking of a bountiful lunch. 

"And I to the veranda with my pipe and 
book," the major stated. 

" And I to the quiet of the garden, if you will 
allow me," Hugh chimed in. " The satellites are 
in open rebellion. Miss Evarts. The sun must 
be content with its own glory this afternoon." 

"The sun's glory is suffering an eclipse at 
present," Elinor answered, and went upstairs to 
don a riding skirt and shirtwaist. 

Restlessness had become an uncontrollable dis- 
ease, absorbing and holding the girl in its pitiless 
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grip, since Randolph had gone to Cairo. She 
would take a ride in the open country and get 
away from the crowd. Out through the narrow 
streets, across the open fields, Elinor guided the 
donkey, regardless of destination, desiring only 
to be free from interruption. Paul's successor, 
a type of the least interesting of the Egyptians, 
trotted by her side, lazily indifferent, making no 
sound, save an occasional " Huh," as he prodded 
the homar. 

Soon Elinor discovered that in Luxor all roads 
lead to Karnak, for the ruins of the Sphinxes 
bordered the street down which she rode, and in 
a moment the temple, with all its grandeur, loomed 
before her eyes. To Elinor the temple was ut- 
terly satisfying. She felt about it as she had 
once felt about a wonderful band which she had 
heard in Italy, trained by the master hand of the 
ugly Italian leader to respond as one instrument, 
— for once gorged with musical sound; here she 
gloried in the size — the all-satisfying enormous- 
ness of the ruins. In the massive Hypostyle 
Hall Elinor's restlessness vanished, absorbed, as 
it were, in the overwhelming calm of this memorial 
to kings buried under the dead centuries. 

Apparently Elinor and Abdullah were alone. 
It was too early for the sightseers, who, keeping 
to their rooms during the heat of the day, come 
out like frogs at twilight to croak at the sunset 

IS 
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effects on ruins, river, and hills, and Elinor felt a 
sense of relief that she need fear no interruption 
from the garrulous talk of any of the obnoxious 
people who were "doing the country/'* Her 
indifference to numerous historical hieroglyphics 
depicted on the walls of the Karnak Temple 
would have filled Randolph with delighted sur- 
prise. Shishank was left by himself on the niorth 
wall, one-eyed Seti, unmolested, held his prisoners 
by the hair, and Elinor walked listlessly through 
the massive halls, blinded for once to the wonders 
of them all. The boy followed, leading the 
quiescent donkey to the base of the west pylon, 
where Elinor paused. " Stay here, Abdullah," 
she commanded. " Wait for me. I am going 
to climb." 

From the top of the pylon Elinor drew a deep 
breath, flinging her arms out in sudden delight at 
the prospect before her. This was like the air 
from the top of her glorious chestnut-tree, from 
the height of the foothills about her home. She 
seemed almost as high as the mountains at Thebes, 
and felt satisfied. Once as a girl, when her mother, 
seeking her, had found her, on the hill back of 
their house, swaying back and forth in the top of 
the tallest tree, and in a frenzy of terror had cried 
out to her, she had replied calmly, " Here I 
can look down on it all, mamma. I am just as 
great as it is. I grow so tired of looking up." 
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And so it had been as she grew older. The 
heights where things were below her, the breadths 
beyond which nothing was greater, like the 
horizon line where sky and sea met, alone satis- 
fied her. They were as necessary to her as air. 
Put her in the depths of a forest and she would 
stifle as surely as a butterfly under a glass. 

For a while she sat gloating over the changing 
shadows up and down the river, her mind peace- 
ful as the scene upon which she gazed. But 
gradually the calm woke a sadness in her heart, 
and the sadness became tangible and impregnated 
with thoughts of Randolph. 

Had her quest been in vain, after all ? Before 
she left Maine she knew that her only chance for 
happiness lay in putting the hope of ultimate 
companionship with Randolph forever out of her 
calculations, or by realizing that hope to the 
uttermost. Either of these contingencies could 
be brought about only in one way. She must 
see him again at any cost. Therefore the trip to 
Egypt Had it been a foolish journey, after all ? 
Was she putting herself in a position to suffer 
again the torture of her schoolgirl days ? As the 
boy had been the man was, — careless, happy, 
fickle. Was there any stability in him ? Did 
not the finger of wisdom point to renunciation ? 
Should she not close this portion of her life alto- 
gether and begin anew ? The thought of giving 
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Randolph up made her dizzy, as if the founda- 
tions were crumbling beneath her feet. He had 
been so long the hope and stay of her life that 
she would be like a person suddenly gone 
blind if he went from her utterly. If Randolph 
should die — should be shot in the Soudan — if 
he should go, never to return ? Curiously the 
thought was bearable. In death he would belong 
to her, forever dwell in the secret places of her 
heart's memories, unchanging, sacred. Something 
within her kept the light of hope glimmering, 
though the spark was dim and flickered. She 
would not give up yet. Until Randolph should 
be married or dead the light would not go out. 

A step on the stairs roused her to attention, 
and a man emerged through the opening. For 
the second time the efFendi startled her. She 
rose suddenly and took two steps backward, 
regardless that they brought her to the edge of 
the pylon. The eflFendi stood silent a moment, 
gazing into Elinor's frightened eyes, which were 
full on his face. 

"You are dangerously near the edge. Made- 
moiselle. Step forward a little." His voice was 
quiet and assuring, and Elinor took the required 
steps without moving her eyes. The day was 
going out, and the crimson glow colored her face 
and hands and dress a soft, delicate pink. Her 
hat lay on the floor beside her, her hand was still 
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flattened against her breast. The efFendi spoke. 
" Why do I always startle you, Mademoiselle ? " 
he asked. " Is it because I am an Arab ? A 
man of your own country would not give you a 
moment's uneasiness. Why should I ? " 

You came so suddenly," the girl replied. 

That is the only reason. You have a perfect 
right to come here, of course. I will go down 
now; it is fiill time." She stooped and picked 
up her hat. To her surprise the efFendi stepped 
in front of the stairs. 

" Wait, I implore you. Don't go just yet. 
Mademoiselle." 

The emotion in the man's face appalled her 
and brought her to a sudden stop. 

" You are not cruel. Mademoiselle. You can't 
be cruel with those eyes. You would give a 
starving dog meat. Will you be less kind to a 
starving man ? " 

The thought flashed again across Elinor's mind 
that the man was daft, but the light in his eyes 
was an intelligent light, although so full of misery 
and entreaty. Instinctively she softened toward 
him. 

" You are in trouble ? " she questioned, her 
fear at his proximity dissolving into an ever ready 
sympathy for one in distress. 

The man answered her at once, speaking in 
great simplicity. "In great trouble, Mademoi- 
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selle ; and it seems to me that thou and thou alone 
canst silence it." Unconsciously he had dropped 
into the custom of his own language and used the 
"thee " and " thou" of intimate discourse. ''Wilt 
thou give me a few moments here ? Canst trust me 
enough ? I swear by Allah, whom thou knowest 
not, — aye, by — " he paused, thinking, his face 
furrowed with agonizing lines, " by Gordon, whom 
thy people loved, that no harm shall come to thee. 
Aye," as Elinor hesitated, " I will sit here, far 
away from thee, if thou wilt wait and listen to me, 
and I give my word that I will come no nearer." 
And suiting the action to the word, he sat on the 
topmost step. 

Elinor stood in indecision a moment and then 
slipped to the block, and the man dropped his 
quivering face into his hands. His breath, break- 
ing in smothered sobs, cut the silence, and then 
he raised his head and faced her. 

" I suppose I am a fool. Mademoiselle. Thou 
wilt think me worse — mad, perhaps ; but I have 
worked myself into a frenzy over these hallucina- 
tions which have followed me night and day since 
thou camest to Luxor. I have tried to fight 
them oflF, but they cling pitilessly, and at last I 
felt I must come to thee. I have watched for 
my chance, and to-day I followed thee. If any 
peace is to be found it is through thy mediation. 
Tell me, for Allah's sake, tell me, have I known 
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thee before ? Thine eyes, thy hair, tny voice, thy 
laughter, are burned into my memory, — aye, even 
thy tears, could I see them, would but retrace 
the hollows in my heart where thy tears have 
worn grooves before. I am filled with despair, 
hunger, desperation. Art thou a reincarnation, 
or have I met thee elsewhere in times past ? " 

The passion, the hopeless incomprehension, 
swayed the girl. All fedr fled from her. He 
had dropped his personality in the keenness of his 
agony. And she answered him as if the ques- 
tions he were propounding were the ordinary bon- 
mots of conversation, simply, plainly, as to a 
little child or an unformed intellect. 

"We have never met before, EfFendi. I had 
never seen you until I came to Luxor." 

" Thou didst not know me when our eyes met 
when thou first camest to the dock?" he asked, 
leaning forward, his full weight upon his flattened 
hands. 

The girl did not hesitate. " I did not know 
you," she answered, meeting his full glance. 

"Think ! think ! " he whispered. ** Grope back 
in thy memory. There was recognition in thy 
face when our eyes met, was there not ? Think ! " 
The man's face was livid, every muscle strained. 

Elinor's thoughts sped quickly back to the 
day she saw him for the first time, and bent her 
head in salutation. Verily, back through all their 
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meetings, and always the suggestion of familiarity 
had haunted her, intangible, unexplainable, and 
yet uncanny in its strength. She would admit 
the first recognition. She owed it to him as a 
possible recompense for unconsciously torturing 
him so. But she would withhold the knowledge 
that the feeling of familiarity had not died in the 
first moment of realization that it was a mistake. 

" Once," she said guardedly, her desire to re- 
veal only what was necessary making her hesitate 
for her words, " the first time, I thought I had 
seen you — that I did know you. Something 
about the way you carried your head, the poise 
of your shoulders, your brow, your eyes — 
something, — I can't tell what — impressed me 
strongly ; but afterward — " 

" Afterward, afterward — " the efFendi began, 
goading on her halting tongue. 

The impression was startling as she looked at 
him, his head lifted, his hair, free of the fez, blown 
by the soft night wind, his eyes, eyes she had 
known before, forcing the confession from her lips. 
The strength of it frightened her. She could 
confess no more, she must end this hallucination 
of his, an hallucination which found its counter- 
part in her own consciousness. She turned away 
her eyes. 

"Afterward," the words fell desperately dis- 
tinct, " I knew I was mistaken, I never had 
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met you, and subsequent meetings have only 
corroborated that belief." 

The efFendi's eyes did not leave her face, and 
the force of his gaze recalled her unsteady eyes. 

"You mean," he said, the words falling as dis- 
tinctly as her own, " that you have never realized 
a sense of familiarity since — that I have been 
to you the same as any other man ? " he 
demanded. 

The doubt in the efFendi's voice irritated her. 
He had no right to question her further. The 
tension of the meeting made her uncomfortable. 
It was her prerogative to end the interview. She 
would exercise it. 

" I mean just that," she answered. " The 
recognition was founded upon a fleeting likeness 
to somebody else, and went as quickly as it came." 
She uttered the words sharply, defiantly, as if by 
their very emphasis to win credence in her own 
heart as well as his. The effendi stood apart, dis- 
tinct, a man always isolated from other men, and 
Elinor knew that the statement was a lie even as 
she uttered it. 

He rose and stood back from the stairway. It 
was as if a mask had dropped over his face, wiping 
all expression from it. His manner was coldly 
courteous. 

" I thank you. Mademoiselle," he said. " You 
have done much to dispel the hallucination." 
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Elinor walked toward the steps, feeling much 
as she used to feel after being told she was a very 
naughty girl. The lie she had told stung her. 
It had come out impulsively, as a last attempt to 
break the strain of the meeting. And now she 
could not humiliate herself to the extent of re- 
tracting. In fact she knew instinctively that no 
confession was necessary ; the effendi had recog- 
nized the untruth and judged her by it. To 
him her evasion of his question had appeared a 
cowardly subterfuge. To save herself she had 
been willing to add to his suffering. She had 
hurt him terribly, and she had not helped her 
position. He might feel, indeed he must feel, that 
she was lying because there was something to keep 
back. Instead of throwing water upon a smoul- 
dering fire she had fanned it into flame. 

It was all terribly unconventional, this meeting 
with the effendi, and she had not been able to rise 
to the occasion. The man had for a moment 
flung aside the restrictions of society and revealed 
to her the confines of a possible tragedy, and she 
had not been great enough to accept this confi- 
dence, but had evaded it from a fear — of what? 
She could not have told herself. There was 
beneath all Elinor's interest in the effendi a strong, 
uhexplainable fear of him, of his possible power 
over her. His unusual personality, fearlessness 
of speech, and evident interest in her made it 
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impossible for her to confess to a mutual impres- 
sion of familiarity. If she encouraged him in 
his strange hallucinations she could have no idea 
what the end would be. But she might have 
discouraged him in a way which would not have 
hurt her self-respect. 

She had not reached the stairs when he caught 
her fiercely by the arm, and turning her about 
brought his head on a level with hers, his other 
hand pointing into the distance, where myriads of 
little lights marked the dwellings of the natives. 

" See ! Look there ! there ! Don't you re- 
member it? the lights, the fires?" His arms 
dropped and his hands pressed hard upon his 
eyes, while he strode a step from her, his massive 
frame quivering. " Don't tell me you have for- 
gotten. You," he faced her, his brows knotted 
in his effort to remember, " you and one other." 
He brushed his hand again upon his brow. 
" Yes ! and another. Oh, they are so dim, all but 
you, with your fair hair and your sad eyes." He 
turned again toward her, where she stood with 
blanched cheeks and locked hands. His sincerity 
had conquered her at last. This was no time for 
evasion, no time for equivocation. The man was 
bitterly, hopelessly in earnest. 

" You were untruthful before. You do remem- 
ber. You do remember." 

His heart, like a harpstring strained to the 
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point of snapping, sent forth one wild, imploring 
cry before it broke. " For the love of Allah, tell 
me what it means." 

The girl quailed beneath his glance. She shut 
her eyes and pressed her hand hard upon her breast. 

" I can't tell you. I can't, I can't," she whis- 
pered. " This scene recalls nothing to my mind. 
I have never been here before. I would remember 
if I could. Anything — anything to save you pain; 
but there is no scene like this in my memory." 

The man's hands, which had been stretched 
toward her, dropped at his sides. He slipped to 
the rock and sat down. 

" Perhaps I am going mad," he said softly, as 
if to himself. " But Allah help me ! The lights 
and you are bringing strange pictures to my head. 
There seems to be a high wall like this, and fires 
in the night. You are on the wall, and I am there, 
and others in a dim haze. You are crying. A 
man comes from the shadows, and then the picture 
fades as if a fog fell across it, and I can go no 
further. Allah help me ! I must be going mad/' 

He turned helplessly toward her. " The boy 
is below," he said softly. "He will take you 
back. Allah will bless you for your kindness 
to-day. Good-night." 

Elinor stepped upon the stairs, and the effendi 
turned again to the distant lights. 



PART III — RANDOLPH 

CHAPTER I 

SEVERAL days passed without incident of 
any kind, and then came a day which 
brought Randolph back from Cairo, looking 
sunny, cheerful, and handsome. 

" I leave to-morrow for the Soudan," he con- 
fided to Elinor as they strolled through the gar- 
den, free from the crowd for the first time, " with 
a pocket full of important papers for the Sirdar. 
The bey's plan was sent to him by a special mes- 
senger from Cairo. Lord Cromer had no doubt 
but that it was of great value, but nobody but 
Kitchener could be sure. However, from the 
bey's drawing several maps were made, which I 
have in my possession, and which I am to carry 
to the front. You have had a big share in this 
campaign, Nell, and I '11 give three cheers for 
you when the Union Jack flies from the top of 
Omdurman Fort." 

' " Will the decisive battle be fought at once ? " 
Elinor asked, a sudden tightening of her heart 
strings at the thought. 
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" Doubtless," Randolph answered. " They Ve 
smashed Shendi. Beastly luck, my not being 
there. Would have if orders had said Atbara 
instead of Cairo. And now we 're on for 
Mahmud."** 

" Oh Randolph, I shall be glad when it is over," 
Elinor said, suddenly moved to speaking. 

" It 's all the fun I 'm likely to have," Ran- 
dolph answered reproachfully. " Don't grudge 
me this after all those months of loafing waiting . 
for something to turn up." 

Elinor smiled to herself, a sad little smile which 
reflected all the lonesomeness of the last ten years. 
But Randolph did not see it. He was looking 
ahead at a shadowy spot where the shrubbery 
swayed in front of them. It ceased as they 
approached. 

"Yes, jolly gay in Cairo; balls, polo, and a 
coach ride to Mena," he said in a loud, cheerfiil 
voice. " First time I 've driven four-in-hand 
since I left home. Jolly sport, Cairo. Beastly 
luck having to come back. No sign of a fight 
at all." 

They moved by the suspiciously quiet shadow 
nonchalantly indifferent, and then Randolph spoke 
softly under his breath. " That treacherous little 
devil the bey has evidently spotted us and got too 
near in his eagerness to hear. Did you see the 
mimosa stir, and there is not a breath of wind?" 
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"I am growing to fear that man," Elinor 
answered. "He turns up in all the most im- 
possible places, and his stare has nothing imper- 
sonal in it. It is terribly suggestive of malicious 
intention." 

" And just now he suspects that I bring some- 
thing of importance from Cairo, and is more than 
ordinarily curious. Come to the bazaars, and we 
will lose him in the crowd." 

So to the bazaars they went, with no object in 
mind save that of being together and free of the 
bey. But passing the pottery booth, Elinor be- 
came interested in watching the Arabs at work 
upon the curious water bottles and wanted to try 
her hand at it. She was so sure she could model 
the clay upon the revolving wheel, the Arab did 
it so easily, and nothing would content her until 
she had attempted it. She rolled her sleeves up 
and sat down, putting her pretty hands into the 
clay. The shifting populace gathered about her, 
and Randolph stood close beside her, keeping the 
crowd from pressing too near in their eagerness 
to see. A woman in a black habarah of silk, with 
face closely veiled, crept up among the others, 
evidently eager to see what was going on, until 
she reached Randolph's side, where her interest 
suddenly changed, and she timidly touched his arm. 

Randolph drew his arm away without glanc- 
ing at her, but she was insistent, and evidently 
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determined to catch his attention. Her boldness 
won her at last a look from him, and he noticed 
her habarah was of silk. " She is a. ghazeeyeh " 
(dancing girl), he thought, and pushed her aside 
roughly. 

But still she kept near him. " Howajii," she 
said softly under her breath, and again, " Howa- 
jii," and for an instant he regarded her ; but Eli- 
nor had finished operations after spattering the 
shop, herself, and the by-standers with clay, and 
Randolph pushed the woman a third time out of 
the way and went at once to Elinor's relief. 

The ghazeeyeh still followed them as they left 
the bazaars, and finally, as if despairing of win- 
ning Randolph's attention quietly, she danced in 
front of them and sang softly a melody which 
filled Randolph's ears with memories. He had 
heard it before, but he could not tell where. 
She still sang as she danced, and the by-standers 
followed, laughing and applauding her. Finally, 
as Randolph and Elinor were leaving the bazaar, 
she crept up to him and amorously touched his 
cheek, at the same time thrusting a paper into his 
hand. 

In a second she was swallowed up in the crowd, 
and the half piastre piece Randolph had thrown 
after her was the means of a lively scufHe among 
the Arabs. Randolph opened the note indiffer- 
ently and read, — 
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*' Lieutenant Glendenning must not leave the hotel 

to-night. There are those who are plotting to do him 

harm. 

" One who knows and would save him." 

His face did not change as he read it, and he 
passed over Elinor's look of interrogation and 
outstretched hand with a simple explanation, 
" A ghazeeyeh, as I thought," and tore the paper 
to bits. 

There was no need to alarm Elinor by show- 
ing her the contents of the letter, but notwith- 
standing his apparent indifference, it had left an 
unpleasant impression. Where could it have 
come from, and by whom could it have been 
written ? He could think of no one interested 
enough in his welfare to save him from possible 
danger. Unless — perhaps the note might have 
come from the efFendi ; and yet such a thing was 
preposterous. He could have no further interest 
in him, and had showed this very plainly at their 
few meetings in Luxor. It might all be a joke. 
At any rate, though he was not afraid, the letter 
would serve to keep his eyes open. He walked 
back to the hotel abstractediv, and Elinor won- 
dered a little at his mood ; but being a singularly 
tactful woman, she accepted his cue and interested 
herself in the color and variableness of the scene 
along the way. 

At the door the major met them with an invi- 
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tation to the house of the bey for dinner a la 
turque. The invitation included the major. Lieu- 
tenant Glendenning, Mr. Herford, and any two 
of their male friends. 

The letter with the sinister message which 
had been thrust upon Randolph in the afternoon 
came up to him a protest against acceptance, and 
the fact that he was en route to Kitchener with val- 
uable papers made it more than ever necessary for 
him to be cautious. Still, he thought, the plot, 
if the letter spoke truly, was against him. No one 
would dare involve five men in a quarrel. Had 
it not been for the papers Randolph would have 
enjoyed solving the mystery even if it were to 
be done alone, but he was no longer a free agent, 
he was a messenger of the government. How- 
ever, after weighing all sides, he concluded to 
accept, promising himself to keep a weather eye 
open all the time. 

" I shall see the effendi, possibly meet him," 
he thought, " and incidentally show the bey that 
I do not fear him, and have nothing to conceal." 

So he whistled happily as he dressed, enjoying 
the excitement of his position until the thought 
crossed his mind that this was the last night he 
would have before going into the Soudan, the 
last time to see Elinor. Thereupon he grew 
sentimental. He had planned how they would 
spend that last night together, — how he would 
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take her into the garden and make her answer 
him one way or another. He would not leave 
without knowing if there was a hope for him. 
But, if he did not go to the dinner, the bey 
might think he was afraid, and Randolph could 
bear anything better than that. He had always 
prided himself upon his courage. Even as a boy 
he would endure any pain without flinching, and 
the boy was father to the man. He would be 
on his guard, but he would go. He would come 
home early. They need not stay through the 
evening, and he would see Elinor before going to 
bed. So he put on his long coat, and taking his 
hat, went down to meet the others. 

At the house of the bey the bowwab opened 
the door, ushering them into the same courtyard, 
which a few short days before Elinor and Mrs. 
Evarts-Smith had crossed on their visit to the 
hareem. A black slave approached them and 
bade them follow him, crying in a loud voice, 
" Allah Dustoor" (Away! away!), that the women 
should know of the approach of strangers and 
keep out of sight. 

The bey and the efFendi were awaiting them, 
and the former greeted ^them in true oriental 
fashion, touching his brow, lips, and heart with 
his hand. The efFendi was less effusive, giving 
each man a coldly courteous nod. 

In the room the table was already spread, and 
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the bey motioned them at once to seats. A huge 
brass tray elevated upon a standard two feet from 
the floor was the table, and about this the guests 
sat on large cushions. Perfunctory grace was 
said, for the bey, outwardly at least, was a good 
Muslim, and the feast began. 

Two Arabs dressed in red costumes passed 
silently to each guest, pouring perfumed water 
from a brass ewer upon his hands and giving him 
a silk towel, embroidered with gold, upon which 
to wipe his lips and fingers. When the ablutions 
were finished a huge brass bowl of pigeon soup 
was put upon the table in the centre. Into this 
the guests dipped pieces of bread which, with a 
spoon, were at each place, and proceeded to eat. 

The conversation flowed freely. The delights 
of Egypt, the beauty of the climate, and fascination 
of the life and the many innovations were touched 
upon. Then the talk drifted to France and the 
political questions outside of Egypt. By common 
consent the impending war was for the nonce for- 
gotten. The bey, impressed with his duties as 
host, devoted himself to his guests, proving an 
agreeable and interesting companion. By con- 
trast the eflfendi's silence was marked. The 
burden of entertainment rested lightly upon him ; 
he spoke only when addressed, and then curtly 
and with little graciousness. About the table the 
Arabs moved quietly, attending to the wants of 
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the guests. A dinner of twelve courses was served, 
all from the centre of the table, and after the ices, 
pipes were brought, and the table was quietly 
removed. 

Then some ghawazee came in and danced for 
the men, beating out the rhythm of the dance on 
their castinets (sagat), swaying and writhing in a 
dance which had little beauty and less refinement. 
Later the 'Awalim sang for them, accompanying 
themselves upon some of the many curious East- 
ern instruments, singing in unison and in solo 
the weird, insinuating wails which are so linked 
with the life in the East. Through it all the 
effendi sat apart, gloomily, one might almost 
have said morosely, and the entire duty of enter- 
taining devolved upon the bey. He accepted 
the burden with an enthusiasm which amounted 
to nervousness, and seemed to gain little pleasure 
from the diversions he offered his guests. To 
Randolph, who watched him closely, the bey's 
spirits appeared entirely assumed. He could see 
that the efFendi's lack of interest and responsi- 
bility troubled the bey, and that he was making 
an effort to cover the incivility of his son. 

When the songs had reached the tedious point 
the bey dismissed the singers and suggested to 
the effendi that he take the guests to the larger 
drawing-room to examine his curios. 

" I am all the time finding them," he said in 
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explanation, " and I got possession of a mummy 
case the other day, which was full of rare things. 
You would have been interested. Lieutenant Glen- 
denning, in the opening of the case ; but you have 
been away, have you not ? " 

"Yes, at Cairo," Randolph answered. "A bit 
of a rest." 

" Ah, yes," the bey answered ; " a rest." 

Meanwhile the efFendi was leading the way to 
the chamber where lay the mummy case, and save 
for the Arabs busy about their tasks the bey and 
Randolph were alone. 

" Every one needs a rest," the bey went on, 
and then as Randolph turned to follow the others, 
" I have a curious scarab here. Lieutenant Glen- 
denning, which I think may be of interest to you " ; 
and turning back into the room, he opened a 
cabinet and brought it forth. 

It belonged to Hat-shepset," he went on, 
and has only just come into my hands. It is 
very rare. There is probably not more than one 
other in existence." 

Randolph examined the seal with interest. 
That it was genuine there could be no doubt, and 
he gazed at it with the eye of a collector. 

"You appreciate its value," the bey said. "It 
is a pleasure to show things to one who knows 
their worth," and he continued to bring out his 
collection. 
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Finally Randolph caught sight of a ring in a box 
of curios of all kinds, and he took it from the tray of 
antiques and turned it over and over in his hand. 
" Where did you get this ? " he asked the bey. 

The bey looked up, and for the first time 
realized what Randolph held. 

" That ? " he said, and his claw-like hand 
stretched out for it like the legs of a spider ; but 
Randolph apparently did not see the gesture. He 
was still absorbed with the ring, the exact counter- 
part of which was on his hand. 

" It is of no value whatever," the bey said 
nervously. " I forget where I picked it up. In 
Paris quite likely. Je ne sais.'^ 

" It is an unusual thing," Randolph said 
quietly, tipping the ring that he might see the 
inside of it. " Only two were made like this, 
and I have the other one. This one," he paused, 
and for the first time lifted his eyes and looked 
at the bey, " was lost," he ended significantly. 

The bey's face grew a jaundiced yellow, and 
even his great effort at control could not conceal 
his agitation. 

" You are romancing. Lieutenant," he said, 
with an affectation of lightness suggestive of a 
cow imitating the gambols of a kitten. " It has 
come to me now, — I had quite forgotten. I had a 
silversmith in Damascus cut that out for me. It 
has lain so long hidden I had quite forgotten." 
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"So,*' Randolph drawled, his thumb and fin- 
ger stroking his under lip, his eyes showing two 
points of light beneath his narrowed lids. "And 
did the same silversmith put the inscription in 
it ? " he asked. 

Inscription ! " The bey's jaw dropped. 
Yes, in English. ^To Volga from papa. 
Fairhaven, Maine, 18 — .'" He took off the 
ring from his hand and compared the two. 

Elinor's held the same inscription, with the sin- 
gle exception of " Lena " for " Volga." Volga 
was dead, and the ring was lost; but how did 
it come into the possession of the bey ? 

" I know nothing of an inscription," Abdul 
Khaled said testily. " It is evidently of another 
ring I am thinking. As I said at first, I know 
not where I got it. It is of no value whatever." 

" Then perhaps I may keep it ? " Randolph 
asked. " It is of value to me." 

It spoils the collection," the bey answered. 

I do not care to give it up." 

A slave bearing a decanter and glasses upon a 
tray approached them and broke the tension. 
The bey filled the glasses and offered one to 
Randolph. The good Muslim eschews wine, and 
Randolph's face showed his surprise. But the 
bey excused its presence by saying, "A compli- 
ment to our guests," and Randolph took the wine 
from the bey's hand. 
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The two rims touched. " To the success of the 
campaign in the Soudan," the bey said ambiguously. 

" To the avenging of Gordon," Randolph 
replied, and lifted the glass to his lips. 

A woman's voice broke through the silence and 
stopped Randolph's hand in its uplift. His eyes 
turned to the bey for explanation and beheld a 
man purple with anger. 

*^ Wa-llahi ! " The oath dropped from his lips 
like the snap of a cornered beast, and his yellow 
fangs showed beneath the grim withdrawing of his 
lips. But he still held the glass and raised it to his 
mouth, though the hand which grasped it shook. 

The voice went on, chanting a singular melody 
to the wail of a prolonged "Ah." Randolph's hand 
dropped with the glass, for he recognized the song. 
Doris Ravenel had sung it on the trip to Thebes, 
and the ghazeeyeh had sung it in the street that 
afternoon, the song of warning to one in danger. 

He leaned forward and set the filled glass upon a 
table, turning upon his host a winning smile. 

" If the bey will pardon me," he said, and 
then he handed back the ring which he had held 
throughout their controversy. 

" The evening has been full of surprises," he 
added politely. " I will bid you good-night," 
and turning, he approached the door through 
which the others had gone. 



CHAPTER II 

IN her room, in helpless terror, Uarda crouched 
upon her bed, cognizant of every sound, of 
every footstep upon the floor without, of every 
rustle of skirt or scuff of sandal. Alone and trem- 
bling she sat in darkness, hoping, praying, that her 
solitude would remain unbroken. The morning 
before, she had heard the bey give the eunuch an 
order to go to the mahshesheh to procure a potion 
which was to be given to Lieutenant Glenden- 
ning during the evening. The bey would plan 
an excuse which would leave Randolph in his 
hands and make it possible to give him the barsh. 
Uarda knew the effect of this drink ; she had 
seen it used in many instances and the secrets of 
the soul of the man who drank it laid bare before 
the eyes of the bey. Randolph had been too 
secretive to suit the bey, who had watched his 
movements since he first reached Luxor. That 
he had gone to Cairo on departmental business 
he knew full well, but what? The bey deter- 
mined to discover. The potion would loosen his 
tongue and make him chatter till the bey had 
pumped him dry. This Uarda heard, hiding 
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behind the arras in the great hall, heard the plan 
discussed, and watched the eunuch go upon the 
errand; then her mind began its scheme for frus- 
tration. She would save Randolph; but how? 
She could not approach the efFendi. Indeed 
they had little in common. The bey had kept 
them apart, and she had rarely seen him, and 
surely now she was in no position to ask favors 
at his hands, lest he should break his word to 
Hugh and disclose their clandestine meetings. 
So her mind turned over the possible ways of 
warning Randolph. 

She discarded several plans as impracticable, 
but finally one more feasible suggested itself. 
Hugh or Randolph must be informed of the plot. 
There was no one whom she could trust to carry 
a message ; therefore she must depend upon her- 
self. She dared not go to the hotel, but she 
would haunt the environs of it and watch for an 
opportunity. So she wrote a note in case she had 
no chance to speak, and finding the eunuch, she 
bribed him to secrecy as she had bribed him in 
her meetings with Hugh ; and under his guidance 
she left the hareem and sought the confines of the 
Luxor Hotel. Then she bade him leave her, to 
meet her again at the end of the afternoon. 

Dressed in her black habarah, she waited, rivet- 
ing her attention upon the exits of the hotel, 
anxious and wretched, getting no glimpse of 
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Hugh. But finally her vigilance was rewarded 
by seeing Elinor and Randolph cross the garden. 
She followed them, trying to force Randolph's 
attention, until at last, in sheer desperation at her 
lack of success, she danced before him as a 
ghazeeyeh would have done. 

She sped into the crowd after he took the note, 
heedless of the backsheesh he threw to her, and, 
after hiding herself from them, watched the two. 
She saw Randolph tear up the letter, and doubted 
if he had read it. A fit of anger crept over her. 
Why should she not let him alone? He was 
nothing to her, and the bey would not dare to 
kill him. A few weeks ago she would have dis- 
missed his danger from her mind. But Uarda 
was a different woman since the man Hugh had 
come into her life. 

No, she could not leave him in danger. She 
must save him. How? How? Back to the 
rendezvous she went to wait for the eunuch, and 
when he arrived she followed him to the hareem 
in silence and heaviness of heart. Shunning the 
women, she went to her own room, — a room 
which had been hers for many years, free of 
molestation. 

Then she sat and thought until, like an inspi- 
ration, a way of saving him presented itself If 
he had not read her message, or should disregard 
it, there was yet another chance of frustrating the 
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bey's designs. From her roshan she could see 
the street down which the guests must pass, and 
there she secreted herself, behind the lattice-work, 
and scrutinized every passer-by who wore the 
European dress. 

Presently she beheld the men approach the 
door. When she recognized Hugh her heart 
stood still. Did the bey mean some outrage to 
him? The efFendi had promised not to betray 
her meetings with Hugh. What if he had broken 
his word ! Still, she thought, the bey would not 
spend this precious time punishing Hugh when 
the affairs of state were demanding all his atten- 
tion. For the present, surely, he was safe. It 
was only to her that Hugh was dear. 

When the knocker sounded upon the wooden 
door, and the bowwab opened to the men, she 
flew back to the women, who were already making 
preparations to watch the progress of the feast 
behind the various tapestries in the hall. In 
their companionship she stole through the cor- 
ridors of the palace, reaching the banqueting 
hall in time to hear the bey's words of welcome 
to his guests. 

Through the dinner she waited, her eyes never 
moving from the table where sat the four foreigners 
in friendly intercourse with the bey and the efFendi. 
The absence of wine at dinner surprised her, for 
the bey always took it at his own table. "It 
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is a pose, probably," she thought. " He wants 
his guests to think him a good Muslim," and 
she began to wonder when the magic cup would 
be passed. She saw the efFendi lead the men 
from the room, and with quickening breath saw 
Randolph halt, when the bey offered to show him 
the curios, and turn back into the room. Their 
conversation over the ring was too low for her to 
hear. When the Arab brought in the wine 
her knees shook so she could scarcely stand. 
Behind some of* the peepholes little women 
dressed in Turkish costume still stood silently 
watching proceedings, but others had wearied of 
the scene and gone back to their quarters. 

Uarda watched with bated breath until Ran- 
dolph raised the cup to his lips. Let him drink 
it and the bey would come into possession of that 
which was dearer to Randolph than life ; warn 
him and she might be made to drink from the 
poisoned cup which had been given to two of the 
bey's wives. She covered her ears to shut out 
the memory of their shrieks. But if she let him 
drink it, would not her soul grow black, the 
soul she had promised Hugh to make pure and 
white ? The glasses clinked, and Randolph lifted 
his to his lips, and then she leaped softly from 
her cushion, and covering her eyes, burst into her 
song of warning, causing the little hareemites to 
scurry like frightened deer to the confines of 
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their own rooms. She had played her last card 
and dared not wait to see the result. Instead she 
followed the frightened women on and on, for- 
getting everything save the song which never 
faltered, till she flung herself upon the bed in her 
own room, to lie in shivering silence, terrorized 
by shifting horrors of the poisoned cup. 

There was one hope for her, and only one, — 
that the bey should think the song an accident. 
Then the punishment would perhaps be the lash, 
not the poisoned cup. She remembered the only 
time when the bey had whipped her, and the pain 
of it still burned into her shoulders. Anina had 
saved her that time. But Anina could not save 
her from this. She thought of the two women 
who had died in extreme torture since she was 
old enough to remember. One had disobeyed 
her lord, and the next day was carried to the 
grave ; the other had wearied him with her pro- 
testations of love, and he had silenced her with 
the cup of torture. Anina, the mother of the 
hareem, had told all the details of their deaths to 
Uarda, and she remembered how her dreams for 
years had been colored with the moans and 
shrieks of the unfortunate women. 

What a horrible life hers had been ! Why 
was she so diflFerent from the other women in the 
hareem ? They appeared contented with their lot, 
with their intrigues, their scandals, their petti- 
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nesses. Had there ever been a time, she wondered, 
when she had been as contented as they were? 
Had Hugh come into her Hfe and set in motion 
the great engulfing current of discontent, or had it 
always been there ? She remembered the night the 
bey beat her, the night she refused to do the thing 
for which he had trained her. She remembered 
how, as a girl of sixteen, she had lain upon her bed 
of agony, the lashes in her back swathed in sooth- 
ing oil by Anina's motherly fingers, and pondered 
it all out. It was easier not to resist ; the lash 
hurt ; the only way to live in peace was to obey ; 
and since then she had been a puppet of the bey's, 
moving at his bidding, terrorized into submission 
by the memory of that awful night. Across her 
back and sides those scars still lay, long, purple 
seams, testifying to the price of her disobedience. 
From then until now she had never questioned 
any order of the bey's. Oftentimes Anina had 
tempered her pathway, or altogether smoothed 
it, through her influence over the bey. She 
thought of the many kindnesses she had received 
at the older woman's hands, and in a vague way 
wondered at it. Anina had always singled her 
out from the hareem children and borne with her 
peculiarities as a mother might have done. Some- 
times, since Uarda had grown older, she had seen 
a look in Anina's eyes midway between pity and 
apprehension. She had never been able to under- 
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stand It, and it was gone before she could be sure 
of its classification. 

Anina had not understood her, but she had 
borne with her, and her sympathy had been the 
one bright spot in Uarda's dreary existence. A 
girl born in the East should be made in the same 
mould as the others. She had no right to be 
different. Oh, how thorny became the way when 
one stepped out from the prescribed path ! And 
yet never were roses so sweet as those gathered 
under the sunshine of Hugh's love. If she had 
not been diflFerent from the other women Hugh 
would never have loved her ; if she had not been 
unlike them she would never have been able 
to enter the world his fancy and nobility had 
opened for her. She bent her head and thanked 
Allah for the first time in her life that she was 
diflFerent. 

For a space she lay among the pillows in a 
lethargy too heavy to be broken even by thoughts, 
and then, like panoramic pictures, phases of her 
own life presented themselves to her, at first im- 
personally distinct. 

She saw a little girl of five or six, dressed in 
a Turkish dress, screaming and kicking in the 
hands of a nurse who attempted to lead her toward 
a black man on a couch. He offered all kinds 
of toys and comfits for her delectation, but she 
would have none of them, and only hid her head 
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the closer in the dress of the nurse, and screamed 
and cried the louder until the woman was obliged 
to take the little girl from the room. Not before 
the dark man had struck her, however, a fierce 
blow upon her white cheek. 

Then an older girl appeared upon a steamer, 
a dahabeah, clinging in a paroxysm of weeping 
to one of the women in Turkish dress, begging 
to be allowed to stay with her, and not made to 
go away with the dark man with the ugly black 
face. How the girl hated the dark man — had 
always hated him ; and how silent she was on 
the long journey by boat and cars night and day, 
until the lights of a great city told them they 
had reached their destination. She watched the 
girl with the frightened eyes ; saw her climb from 
the compartment to the arms of the black man, 
whose proximity made her shudder ; saw her 
hustled into a fiacre and driven across the city, 
and then she recognized her. 

Poor little Uarda, dragged against her will to 
a strange world with a man she loathed. She 
reviewed her year in Paris in the house of a vile 
old woman who taught her nothing of good ; her 
precious music lessons under Marchesi, bright, 
happy hours in months of pain ; her intimacy 
with the Englishman, who had led her into love's 
beautiful paradise, and suddenly left her alone 
with the serpent. What wonder she branded all 
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men devils ! There was not a good man in 
the world. It behooved a person to grow wise 
in wickedness to cope with the demons who 
dwelt in men's clothing. She thought of the 
one woman who was better than the rest, the 
femme-de-chambre Hinton, whom by means of 
much diplomacy she had inveigled the bey to 
bring back to Egypt with her; of her return 
to Egypt, and the bey's explanation of his plans 
for her, and her first journey into the world in her 
disguise ; of the pleasure she had got out of 
mingling with the European people ; of the ease 
with which she had taken up her life ; of her 
flirtations with the diflFerent men from whom the 
bey expected to learn something ; of her meeting 
with Randolph, her friendship with Elinor, and 
last, her love for Hugh. 

The red flooded her cheeks when she thought 
of Hugh. How she had frittered away her wo- 
manhood before she met him ! But would God 
condemn her for it? She had not known, she 
had not known. There had been no one to tell 
her — none — no one except Hugh. Anina had 
done her best, but her standards were diflFerent, 
and to a certain extent the bey's will was hers. 
Furthermore, Anina deemed not wrong whatever 
was done against a kopek (dog of a Christian), 
especially since it furthered the cause of the 
Soudan. For at heart Anina was a Muslim, body 
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and soul. One of her first governesses had been 
a good woman, but the bey had soon sent her 
away. Two others had became ikbals of the 
bey's, and then had been sent back to England. 
She had been brought up under evil influences 
always, always, and her life reflected the colors 
she had seen. Her French experiences had 
shown her only the bad men and women in the 
world, and God help her ! she had never known 
any others until she met Elinor, and until Hugh 
told her the story of the white soul. Perhaps, 
after all, it would be better for the bey to kill her, 
for she would never be happy again. 

In the morning Anina came to Uarda. " The 
emir desires an audience with thee, child," she 
said, speaking Arabic. " He would see thee alone 
in the great chamber." 

" He is very angry, mother, " Uarda answered. 
" I have displeased him greatly." 

" How, child ? " 

" By singing when he had guests," Uarda re- 
plied. 

" Less by thy singing than by thy song." 

" But I could not let the lieutenant take the 
wine, mother." 

"And why?" Anina asked. "Thou wert 
not so scrupulous when the others drank it, though 
the Frenchman nearly died." 

" Oh, but that was long ago, and — " 
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" And thou didst not love those men. Dost 
thou love this lieutenant, Uarda ? " 

" Mother, dost remember the pretty girl who 
came to the hareem one day with the large woman 
who made the wry face at the taste of caviare ? " 

** I remember,'' the mother answered. 

" She loves this man, and I love her. I 
would save him from danger for her sake." 

" But the emir would not dare take his life." 

" True, but he would take his secrets, which 
the man values more. I have learned much 
these last months, mother dear. I have learned 
that there are good men and women in the 
world, though we have seen little of any but the 
bad." 

"Hush," the mother said, glancing fearfully 
about. 

" I must speak, I must speak," Uarda an- 
swered. " I cannot do the emir's work any 
more. No, not if he kills me." 

" Im-shaa-llah," the mother answered. " Thou 
wilt remember the women who were stolen away 
by the ghouls, Uarda, and never returned." 

" Ma-shaa-llah," Uarda answered indiffer- 
ently. " I am not afraid." 

" All this is necessary for the success of the 
campaign, Uarda," the mother said earnestly. 
" The great Khalifa trusts the emir, and has given 
to him this end of the campaign, and its success 
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depends greatly upon him ; and whatever thou 
dost to aid the campaign will make thy chance for 
eternal glory so much more secure." 

" I have begun to doubt even that," Uarda 
answered. " I believe more in these English 
than I do in the Khalifa. I almost doubt his 
cause if he can have men like the emir to aid 
him." 

" Uarda, Uarda," the mother cried, her eyes 
horror-struck at this blasphemy. 

Uarda looked upon the frightened woman by 
her side, and part of Anina's fear was reflected 
upon Uarda's face. 

" Astaghfir Allah " (I beg forgiveness of God), 
she sobbed, bowing to the ground. 

The mother raised her, and Uarda bent her 
miserable eyes upon her. 

" I am all at sea, Anina, I am all at sea. It is 
as if I were a great ship suddenly broken from 
its moorings. About me is the boundless ocean, 
and there is no port in sight. The odds are 
against me, whether I reach the harbor at last or 
flounder in the waves. I have lost my pilot. I 
am all at sea." 

The mother stroked her hand tenderly. 
" Dress," she said, " and go to the great hall. 
The emir awaits thee there." 



CHAPTER III 

UARDA put on her plainest Turkish dress 
and followed the mother to the entrance of 
the great hall, where the eunuch who had kept 
the watch for Uarda and Hugh stood by the 
shut door. A moment more and she faced 
the bey. 

He was sitting upon a couch^ his face white, 
his hands working. He had spent a miserable 
night governed by two passions, — anger against 
Uarda for her song, and hatred of the man who 
had outwitted him. At first he felt that he 
would like to forever silence Uarda's voice, and 
then he realized that the man who killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg was a fool. He 
must overlook the circumstance until she had ful- 
filled yet another mission for him. There would 
be time enough for punishment when she was no 
longer useful. Since he had been unable to ob- 
tain the information he desired, he would need 
to secure her aid. So he schooled himself to 
control his anger, and forced his lips to a sem- 
blance of a smile. 

^* There is something that Lieutenant Glen- 
denning knows which I must discover, and thou 
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must help me," he began in French. " I would 
have thee write a letter to him asking him to 
meet thee, Doris Ravenel, at whatever trysting- 
place thou wouldst choose, and then I would that 
thou use upon him such arts as will make him 
speak. The success of the Mahdi's war depends 
upon this. He has been to Cairo, and I am sure 
brings papers from Lord Cromer to Kitchener. 
Go thou and immediately write the letter which 
will bring him to thee. It is imperative, as he 
leaves at noon for the Soudan." 

Uarda's own nervousness and fear kept her 
from discerning the anxiety which enveloped the 
bey. She saw only this man whom she had 
known as her father, who had made her a dupe 
in his hands, who had sent her to do all his dirty 
work, and who had knowingly made her a woman 
whom any self-respecting man or woman would 
despise. Because of this man she must be always 
alone in the world. By going into the world 
she had stepped across the boundary which sepa- 
rates the good Muslim woman from the common 
woman, and shut herself forever away from the 
possibility of a life like theirs ; and she had made 
the life of a self-respecting European woman im- 
possible because of her past. Hugh had taught 
her this, and in the teaching had forever separated 
her from himself. Only one thing was possible. 
She could refuse to blacken her soul further. She 
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never could go again and play the vampire to fur- 
ther the ends of the bey. She had not forgotten 
the women who were made to take the poison, 
but she did not falter. 

" I will not write the note," she said, her voice 
falling clear and distinct. 

A shade darkened the bey's face, changing it 
as if a bad glass had dropped before it, then as 
quickly passing, left a smile, which was only less 
unpleasant. 

" This is a merry farce," he said jauntily. 
" But this is no time for levity, we must make 
haste. Another time, another time for thy jest, 
Uarda," and his empty fingers clutched the folds 
of his kuftan and wrung it nervously. 

" This is no jest," the woman answered, and 
the clearness of her eyes and determination of 
her voice made further subterfuge impossible. 

" Thou wouldst defy me ? " the bey asked, 
leaning forward upon his couch, his hands open- 
ing and shutting upon it. 

" I would refuse," Uarda answered. " I have 
no wish to defy thee." 

The bey rose and walked across to her, taking 
her roughly by the arm. "Thou wouldst defy 
me ! " he hissed. " Knowest thou what becomes 
of the women who dare defy the emir ? Hast 
thou heard of the torture chamber, of the cup 
which burns like live coals, of the lash which 
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tears the flesh from the bones ? Hast heard all 
this, and darest thou defy me ? " 

I am not afraid," Uarda answered. 
Thou art very brave when thou art without 
the torture chamber, but it is a different matter 
when the whip cuts the flesh." 

" That I have borne and can bear again if I 
must. Bismallah ! " 

An idea struck the bey, and his face took on a 
sly, cunning expression. " Thou lovest the man," 
he said, his eyes alight with pleasure at his own 
cleverness. " That is why thou art so unwilling 
to do this thing further. That is it, that is it," 
and he paced back and forth about the room, 
until suddenly aware of her silence he swung 
abruptly round and faced her. " Is it that ? 
Dost love him ? " 

" No ! " Uarda answered in a low, steady voice. 

"Ha-tha mus-toa-na-on ! " (It is a lie!) the 
man yelled in his anger, dropping into his own 
vernacular. 

And the girl answered in his own tongue, "Ana 
un-kern tha-leka walleh-el-Azeem " (I deny it by 
the most merciful God). 

The bey crossed himself and did not force 
the question. He was at his wits* end. AH 
possibility of comprehending her attitude seemed 
lost. His anger disappeared for a moment in 
his amazement. 
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" Why then dost thou refuse ? " he asked in 
French, the language he habitually used in speak- 
ing to her. 

" I have learned a few things," Uarda answered, 
clearly and simply. " Learned a great deal from 
the people thou hast sent me among this winter. 
Before, I could always conquer the men by my 
beauty. They would sell their souls for a 
woman's kiss, and the women were little better 
than L But this year it is different. I have 
met some good men for the first time in my life ; 
men to whom a woman is more than a plaything, 
valuable according to the might of her beauty ; 
men in whose lives reverence holds a place, and 
who must respect before they can love. I have 
learned, too, that there are good women ; women 
who are not shut up as our women here, but who 
go about freely and mingle with men, good and 
evil men, and yet keep their self-respect and 
honor. I have learned all these things this 
winter, and — Allah helping me — I shall never 
forget them. Now you can do with me as you 
like." 

For a wonder the bey said nothing. He had 
settled back upon his couch with eyes staring 
from a face which was white and fearful. When 
Uarda threw out her hands in a simple, indifferent 
gesture, as she uttered the last exclamation, the 
color gradually came into his cheeks, and his 
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claw-like fingers curled upon his yellow palms, 
while a look of cunning distorted his entire face, 
wrinkling it up like a parchment. He crept 
toward her noiselessly and warily, and Uarda 
had a queer feeling akin to relief that this would 
be the end, that he would kill her here and 
now. But the bey did not touch her, instead 
he stopped close to her and hissed beneath his 
breath, — 

" Fine words, my lady, fine words from thee. 
Dost know who thou art, with all thy pretty 
airs? Dost know thy place? Thou shouldst 
stand below the lowest of my household, for 
thou art a slave — a slave and daughter of a 
slave — and granddaughter of a slave. Never 
have thy people been anything else. Thy 
mother's eyes were put out because she stole. 
Thy father was a dog of the Danagla, dismem- 
bered in the public square of Omdurman." 

At these words Uarda clutched her throat and 
tore the gauze about it. She felt as if she were 
suffocating. " Slave ! slave ! " she shuddered. 
This had never crossed her consciousness. But 
when he spoke of her father's race a gleam shot 
through her eyes. " Thou liest ! " she said 
fiercely. " No Danagla ever had so fair a skin!" 

The bey's face darkened. " Thou bearest thy 
mother's face," he answered, and Uarda's breath 
broke in a harsh cry. 
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The bey straightened his shoulders. "Thou 
hast a vulnerable point after all," he sneered. 

The girl did not seem to hear him. "Tell 
me," she said commandingly. "Tell me all — 
all." 

"Thy father and mother were killed, and I 
took thee to my hareem, intending to make thee 
an ikbal [favorite] as thou grewest up, as thy 
youth promised beauty. But when I found thou 
hadst wit as well, I bethought me of turning thy 
cleverness to some account, and thou wert too 
tempery for an ikbal," with an effort at lightness. 
" So I had thee educated ; took thee to Paris, 
Uarda," the bey added appealingly ; " taught thee 
music, dancing, all that the Europeans know." 
His voice took on a whining, injured tone. 

" Yes, yes," Uarda said impatiently, pounding 
one fist into the palm of the other. 

" Made an English woman of thee, of thee, 
a slave." 

" Thou gavest me the shell of an English 
woman," Uarda answered. " Taught me all the 
bad and none of the good." She threw her 
hands above her head in an abandonment of 
grief. " Oh ! by the most merciful God ! " 

She walked the great hall in agony, her eyes 
tearless, her body swaying under the emotions 
which controlled her. 

In his desire to wound her the bey had lost 
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the motive for which he had sent for her, but 
now it occurred to him, filling him with blinding 
rage. The minutes were passing, the steamer for 
Aswan left at noon. 

Once more he approached her as she turned 
from her unsteady pacing. " Thou wilt write this 
letter ? " he questioned, or rather commanded. 

" Never," Uarda shrieked. " May God blacken 
thy face as thou hast blackened thy soul." 

The bey rushed upon her in fury, no longer 
a man but a beast, from his fangs to his claws, 
governed by the fury which stops only above 
the lifeless body of its vengeance, but stayed be- 
fore he reached her, a quivering, impotent thing, 
for the mother of the hareem anticipated this 
onslaught. 

" Uarda will come with me," she said, looking 
him sharply in the face, and putting an arm about 
the girl, she led her from the room. 



CHAPTER IV 

WHEN Randolph reached his chamber 
after the bey's dinner, the hands of his 
watch pointed to twelve. The ladies had gone to 
their apartments, and any possibility of seeing 
Elinor that night was frustrated. His last night 
in civilization frittered away at a dinner party 
which, save during its last hour, had not been 
sufficiently interesting to pay for its being. The 
discovery of the duplicate of Elinor's ring, and 
the repetition of the song which Doris Ravenel 
had sung to him on the trip to Thebes, and 
which the ghazeeyeh had hummed that afternoon 
in the street, raised the evening from the level of 
the commonplace. Had not the incident of the 
ring occurred he would have been more deeply 
impressed with the coincidence of the songs. As 
it was, his mind was entirely absorbed with the 
discovery of that jewel, and the desire to see 
Elinor and get from her again the story of its 
manufacture, and also make known to her his dis- 
covery. Then more than all else he wanted to 
see her. 
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The boat for Aswan left at noon, and he must 
see Elinor before he took it. The chances were 
great against his coming back, and were made even 
greater on account of the despatches he carried, 
and he could not go into the thick of the fight 
without having a complete understanding with her. 
All wavering was over for him he knew, and 
with the unconscious fallacy of one in love, he 
reiterated to himself the fact that he had always 
loved her — the one woman in the world. 

He would write her and appoint a trysting- 
place for the morrow, which should leave him the 
last hour with her. He sat at his table, and after 
tearing up two or three sheets, discovered he had 
used all his note paper. Never mind, army paper 
would do quite as well ; so upon the huge sheet 
he wrote, — 

" Meet me at eleven at the Luxor Temple, in the 
little hall. It is good-by for many moons. Does that 
mean as much to you as it does to me, I wonder? 

"R. H. Glendenning." 

After sealing it in a large envelope he carried it 
down and put it himself into the hand of a porter, 
to be delivered early the next morning. Then he 
went back to his room, and after finishing his 
packing and putting his despatches within his vest, 
where was a second pocket, he lay down upon his 
bed, to wonder again vaguely over his discovery 
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of the ring and the strange similarity of the three 
voices which had wailed the song of warning. 
These thoughts lost themselves in happier ones 
of Elinor and the morrow, and finally whirled him 
into a land dreamless and silent. 

When he awoke the sun was pouring into his 
window, sending shafts of light across his little 
trunk, within which was the outfit for the cam- 
paign, and thrusting a long, unsteady arm across 
his bed, to lose itself upon the opposite wall. 
Randolph rose and dressed hastily, hunting up 
his father after sending his baggage to the boat. 
A last smoke and talk they had together, then he 
set out for the rendezvous, eager and nervous 
as a schoolboy to realize the culmination of his 
hopes. On and on he walked, with head down 
and eyes unseeing. Above him curled a soft haze 
from the cigar which he smoked, and his hands 
swung free by his sides, without cane or bag. 

Elinor, with one last look at the precious letter 
which was so full of promise to her, thrust it into 
the bosom of her dress and sped to the Luxor 
Temple. This morning her feet were tipped 
with Mercury's wings and led her through the 
dusty streets apace. Her heart sung with a joy 
she could hardly repress, and her eyes shone with 
the pent-up love of half a lifetime. 

When she reached a point where she could see 

the hall a feeling of disappointment filled her, for 

18 
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Randolph was not alone. She could see him 
quite distinctly, but he was talking to others, and 
there seemed to be some trouble. Fearlessly 
Elinor sped forward, to find herself in front of 
what appeared to be a wild display of countless 
arms and legs, turbans and flying sandals, which 
gradually concentrated into an excited set of 
Arabs with a very red and angry Englishman 
tied hand and foot in their midst, 

" Run to the hotel," Randolph shouted to 
Elinor as soon as he saw her. But before she 
turned to do his bidding she was caught about 
the waist and pushed unceremoniously into a 
palanquin which was carried by four men. Into 
this Randolph was thrust and two guards placed 
at either door, making escape impossible, 

Elinor's first idea had been to scream, but 
Randolph had kept silent, and she took her cue 
from him. In a moment more the chair was 
bobbing through the crooked streets at a mar- 
vellously rapid rate, and the two occupants were 
jounced about in a manner which would have 
been ludicrous had it not portended danger. 

They dared not speak, for they knew not how 
much English or French the Arabs understood, 
and the feet of the slaves made so little noise that 
a whisper would be overheard. Then the con- 
stant surveillance of the men at the doors made 
loosening Randolph's hands impossible, though 
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twice Elinor attempted it and was warned by the 
doorkeeper to desist. In almost perfect silence, 
wherein Elinor read in Randolph's eyes great 
trouble and anxiety, they journeyed. Whither 
they were going or for what purpose they could 
only guess. That the bey had something to do 
with it Randolph doubted not, and if so, the pur- 
pose was the despatches. That it was he they 
wanted was clear, for the kidnapping of Elinor had 
plainly been an afterthought. That they would 
not miss him at the hotel he knew full well, for 
he had bade his father farewell before he left, the 
old major saying that he could not bear to go to 
the steamer, and no one else would go there, 
unless perhaps Hugh ; but even then if he missed 
him he might think he had gone below. Only 
one chance in ten thousand that any one would 
notice his absence. How finely that plan would 
have worked had not Elinor appeared. And 
even when he realized his greatest hope of rescue 
lay in the fact that she was with him, he wished 
with all his heart that she had been a little late to 
the trysting-place. Her absence might possibly 
pass unnoticed through the afternoon, but at night 
they would raise a hue and cry. Of that he felt 
sure; but with what success? They might be kept 
in captivity for days, and there would be no chance 
for deliverance. If Elinor were confined in a 
hareem she might never be released, and never 
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could any one find her. A great fear came on 
Randolph. What if it were Elinor the kidnappers 
wanted ? And yet that could not be, for he had 
been overcome first. If they had wanted Elinor 
they would have waited, unless they had felt it 
necessary to dispose of him to get her. Oh, how 
stupid he had been ! Could he not have over- 
powered those men, even if there were ten to his 
one? Was he a child to succumb so easily? 
He strained at the bonds about his hands and 
feet. They were tight and would not yield, and 
Elinor could not loose them. Meanwhile the 
chair was moving at quite a rapid gait. They 
could not keep an outlook, though they both tried, 
for the two Arabs walking by the doors of the 
chair kept for the most part the curtains down. 
After what seemed to be a long time the chair was 
stopped, and one of the Arabs pounded upon an 
apparently solid wall, which mysteriously opened, 
disclosing an elderly Arab, who bade them enter. 
Then, always without ceremony, they were thrust 
into a courtyard which was unoccupied save for 
the doorkeeper. Outside rose a commotion, ap- 
parently over the backsheesh, and the bowwab 
drew near to listen, and for a moment Randolph 
and Elinor were alone. 

" The papers," he said hastily; " in the inside 
vest pocket. Take them and guard them whatever 
happens." 
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A second more and the despatches were hidden 
in Elinor's breast close beside the letter which 
Randolph had written her that morning, and she 
stood almost indifferently, humming a little tune, 
as the slaves appeared, the matter of the back- 
sheesh having been adjusted. 

One tall black man — whom Elinor now recog- 
nized as the eunuch who had taken them through 
the hareem on her visit with Mrs. Evarts-Smith — 
without taking any part in the actual kidnapping, 
had appeared to be the leader, and now clapped 
his hands, calling into the courtyard several more 
slaves as black as himself. To two of these he 
confided Randolph, with orders for his keeping 
which Elinor could not comprehend, and then he 
turned to her and bade her follow him. 

Across the courtyard he led her till he came to 
an open door. Through this they passed to 
come upon a flight of stairs leading into a suite 
of apartments which was evidently the hareem. 
He led her to a little chamber, and taking from 
his tunic a huge key, locked her in, all the time 
in utter silence. 

Elinor sat down and looked about her. Her 
prison was not unattractive. The walls were cov- 
ered with tapestry and there were European chairs 
in the room, shabby but comfortable. The light 
came through a projecting window, or roshan, 
which overlooked a court other than the one they 
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had first entered. This was latticed so closely 
as to make it impossible to see into the room, 
although quite easy to look into the court, and 
was shaded still further by common calico cur- 
tains which could be drawn at pleasure. 

The court was now empty save for half a dozen 
black women slaves who were making cigarettes. 
Their low chatter came to Elinor indistinct and 
monotonous. All other sounds were dull, and so 
slight as to be almost unnoted save to one with 
eager ears, alert and impatient. As she watched 
from her window, the bey came into the court- 
yard talking loudly and angrily to the eunuch who 
had led their party. Finally the eunuch pointed 
to the roshan where she sat, and the bey glanced 
up with so swift and fierce a look that it sent 
Elinor back into the shade of the curtains. For 
a moment he stood, angrily gesticulating, then 
he lowered his voice and bade the eunuch lead 
him to the chamber — Elinor doubted not — 
where Randolph was confined. 

When they left the court Elinor bethought 
herself of the papers which Randolph had bade 
her keep. These she took from her breast and 
held for a moment in her hand. What should 
she do with them ? She dared not leave them in 
the room, neither dared she keep them, and yet 
if she should be suddenly freed she must have 
them with her. So she loosened her clothes 
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and put them where an ordinary search would 
not reveal them. Her own letter she read and 
reread, although she knew it by heart, thrusting 
it afterward into her bosom, and taking her watch 
again behind the curtains. 

Suddenly she beheld the door through which 
the bey and eunuch had entered open, and the 
latter come out in haste, to cross the courtyard 
and enter another door. A few minutes after, the 
eunuch again appeared, with the efFendi behind 
him. As usual, the efFendi's face bore no enthu- 
siasm, but mirrored the apathy of a soul con- 
trolled by circumstances. Its highbred contour 
arrested Elinor's attention as it always had, — the 
strength of the strong, square chin, the depth of ' 
the dark eyes below the broad, full forehead, and 
the lines of repression and melancholy. 

She watched him enter the door where the bey 
had disappeared and the eunuch close it behind 
him ; then all was silence. Presently the bey and 
the efFendi came out together, the former in a tower- 
ing rage, gesticulating fiercely with his hands and 
stamping with his feet. The efFendi paid little 
heed to him, standing in absorbed silence. Finally 
the bey spoke in French six words which gave 
Elinor the clew to the whole scene, — "He must 
be made to speak." 

Evidently they had searched Randolph and 
found nothing. Now they would make him 
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speak. Vaguely the old tortures in the book of 
Fox's " Martyrs " came up to Elinor. Did they 
do that here in these days ? She remembered 
some of the slaves whom she had seen branded 
with scars across their cheeks and arms ; some of 
the cripples whose eyes had been put out for 
stealing, whose right hand had been cut off for the 
same crime, or whose tongues had been cut out 
for lies. Did they do this now? Would they 
do it ? To Randolph ! Would they dare ? 

The bey and the efFendi passed out of sight, 
leaving only the slaves in the courtyard, and 
Elinor, after vainly waiting for them to return, 
turned her thoughts again to herself and her own 
environments. 

The house was oppressively still, no sound 
coming to her save the low chatter of the cigarette 
makers. The watch on her wrist pointed to 
three, and she realized that probably the women 
were asleep or smoking their khanum khaleouns in 
their own apartments, and this fact accounted for 
the silence. If only she could reach Randolph 
now, she could perhaps effect his escape. She 
knew that he was confined somewhtre behind the 
door through which the bey and the efFendi had 
gone and come again. Surely his escape was 
worth working for, and she would try. But how 
to break her prison bars ? The door was locked 
fast and firm, and apparently there was no other 
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exit, and yet Elinor had heard of the secret pas- 
sages which sometimes led to the rooms of the 
favorites in the hareem, and with ferret eyes she 
sought to discover such a place in the room 
where she- was confined. Her eager search soon 
brought to her cognizance a break in the tapestry, 
which testified to such a door. This she worked 
over for a long time, trying to discover a secret 
spring which would make it open. Pressing 
all along the aperture, she at length detected a 
slight rise in the tapestry, which readily yielded 
to the weight of her palm, and with a little click 
sprung open, to reveal a narrow, dark passage ap- 
proached by three steps. It was enough for 
Elinor. Moving a chair across the opening, to 
keep the door from swinging further, she sat 
down and pondered her case. 

Doubtless she must pass across the court under 
any circumstances, and in her ordinary dress she 
would at once be recognized and call forth an 
alarm. Something must be found to disguise her, 
or her efforts would be fruitless. So she began 
again a further search about the room. Every- 
thing within it was visible. There were no drawers 
or chests wherein things might be hidden. She 
looked at the seats of the three chairs. They 
were simple European easy-chairs, concealing no 
boxes of any sort. Then she bethought herself 
of the couch in the roshan upon which she had 
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been sitting. A moment's investigation proved 
to her that this was made over a box of good 
proportions, and a little more effort disclosed the 
fact that the top of it came off, and within it, 
folded carefully, were all kinds of clothing in 
which the hareemites were wont to array them- 
selves. 

She passed aside the lovely Turkish costumes 
embroidered with jewels and gold, and taking out 
a black silk habarah, she hastily put it on. It was 
too short for her, so it was necessary for her to 
take off her skirt and put on the Turkish trou- 
sers. This was only the work of a moment, and 
then she thrust her feet into some sandals, which 
she made long enough for her by turning in the 
heels. She put on the habarah and slipped the 
cap with the long veil over her hair, and putting 
on the yashmak stood ready to start on her 
mission. 

She put her own skirt back in the box and 
shut it down. Again she went over her costume, 
to be sure it was all right, since there was no 
mirror of any kind to tell her, and satisfied, she 
slid through the aperture in the wall. The door 
slipped noiselessly into its place, and much to 
Elinor's discomfort, clicked fast before she could 
prevent it. In pitchy darkness she stood, with 
no knowledge of her whereabouts save the three 
steps which she had seen in the light of the room 
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from which she had come. She tried the door 
again, to be sure she was not mistaken and search- 
ing for the lock discovered it worked only on the 
one side, and then she began noiselessly creeping 
down the narrow steps. Three brought her to 
a floor with apparently only one direction, which 
she followed, feeling her way ahead with hands 
and feet, lest any pitfall should surprise her. 

The passage was so narrow her sleeves touched 
as she crept along, making a soft swish like the 
flapping of wings. Soon she came to a turn 
which led to still another turn, and then some 
stairs which seemed interminable, and which 
Elinor thought must lead to the very depths of 
the house, since as she descended them a kind of 
dampness as from a cellar enveloped her. On 
she went till she struck a floor which no longer 
sounded her footsteps ; she was walking upon 
the ground, she felt sure. The passage was still 
narrow and the walls damp to her touch. She 
began to repent her recklessness in venturing 
upon such a hopeless search and would have re- 
turned, but the memory of the little door, behind 
which she had shut herself, gave her no encour- 
agement. No, she would go on. She crept 
silently along the passage till she came to a flight 
of steps which led up instead of down, and over 
these she sped, whither she could not see. At 
the top of these a short passage brought her to a 
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sudden stop, so sudden in fact that she fell full 
force against it, and unconsciously uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise. Almost immediately the 
door was opened and the sudden glare from a 
lighted room blinded her. 



CHAPTER V 

WHEN Elinor started on her quest she had 
thrown the muslin yashmak back above 
her forehead, leaving her face and throat exposed, 
and the white of it against the black headcovering 
had hidden her hair and made her look as if in 
a nun's costume. Her anxiety and the lack of 
fresh air in the corridors had whitened her face, 
and the pupils of her eyes were dilated with the 
strain of trying to see in the dark, so that to the 
man who opened the door she seemed an uncanny 
visitor, surprising and awful. 

The light blinded Elinor, as has been said, and 
she did not stir, but stood with her hands 
stretched out, as they had been through her long 
wandering in the dark, while a deep red mark 
lay across her forehead where she had fallen 

against the door. 

" By the most merciful God ! " a man's voice 
exclaimed, and Elinor's eyes fastened upon the 
face in front of her. 

She could have no idea of the uncanniness of 
her appearance, so she could find no explanation 
for the strange expression upon the efFendi's faqp. 
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He, having no knowledge of Elinor's presence in 
the palace, and discovering her in such a mysteri- 
ous manner, had not grasped the fact that she 
was flesh and blood, but had felt, with the super- 
stition of his race, that she must be her *efreet — a 
ghost. So he had backed into the room after 
opening the door, and had stared at her with 
startled eyes. 

The spell was broken when she spoke, 

" I followed the passage," she said in rather a 
shaky voice, for her nerves were not calmed by 
sight of the man before her, " I did not know 
where it led. I had no idea I should find any- 
body — that is — I did not expect to see you," 
she finished lamely. 

The efFendi seemed to recover his composure 
as Elinor lost hers. 

"Your friendship has not been so cordial in 
times past," he answered, " as to lead me to think 
that this meeting was anything else than acciden- 
tal. But I am still at a loss to determine to what 
chance I owe your presence here." 

Elinor was still standing without the room in 
the dark passage through which she had come, 
but now she stepped across the threshold. 

" May I sit down ? " she asked, almost with 
appeal in her voice, walking weakly to a divan. 
" The air made me faint, I think ; the room 
sways a little." 
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She stumbled across the room and sat upon 
the couch, and the efFendi stood above her, fan- 
ning her with a sandal-wood fan. She did not 
move, but looked up gratefully into his face. 

" It is very stupid of me to be faint," she said 
simply. " I am not given to such things, but I 
was frightened, and everything whirled about me. 
I 'm all right now, and I will go back." She made 
an effort to rise, which was rather unsuccessful. 
I will take you back," the efFendi answered, 
when you are sufficiently recovered. But first 
tell me how you happen here, and in this guise ? " 

Elinor looked down upon her strange dress. 
It was a curious garb to meet the efFendi in. No 
wonder he did not understand it. 

" I found these things," she explained, " in a 
box in the room they locked me in." 

" They locked you in ! " the efFendi repeated, 
perplexed, 

Elinor looked up in wonder. 

" Yes, the room at the end of this passage." 

" They locked you there ? " The bewilder- 
ment in the effendi's face increased. " fVho 
locked you there ? " 

"The eunuch," Elinor answered, "when he 
took me away from Lieutenant Glendenning." 

The efFendi stood meditating before her, A 
light was beginning to dawn in his brain. 

You were with Lieutenant Glendenning when 
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he was captured ? " he asked slowly ; and as Elinor 
nodded her head in affirmation, " And they 
brought you along, too? They had no orders 
to do that," he muttered angrily. Then sud- 
denly he turned toward her. "You were not 
hurt ? " he questioned anxiously, 

" Not a bit," Elinor answered, " but more or 
less surprised." And she smiled as she thought 
of her ride in the sedan chair ; but she suddenly 
remembered Randolph, and the smile died on 
her lips. 

" They will not hurt Lieutenant Glendenning, 
EfFendi ? You mean no harm to him ? " 

" No harm will touch him. Mademoiselle, I 
can assure you. He is perfectly safe." 

" How do I know ? " Elinor asked, rising and 
drawing the folds of the habarah about her, and 
looking very tall and straight in her Portia-like 
costume. "What honor can there be among 
kidnappers ? " 

The efFendi looked at her sadly. " You doubt- 
less will not believe me. Mademoiselle, when I 
tell you that I knew nothing of this plan until it 
was executed and the lieutenant confined in the 
palace. Had I known, I would most earnestly 
have attempted to frustrate it. It is not to my 
liking." He did not alter his position, but his 
face changed as he asked, " You will believe me, 
Mademoiselle ? " 
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In spite of the fact that Elinor knew the char- 
acteristics of the Arabs, and their willingness to lie, 
she yet felt that the efFendi spoke the truth, and 
something within her made her put out her hand 
to him as she replied, " Yes, I believe you, EfFendi. 
And I can put him in your charge ? " she ended 
interrogatively. 

" I give you my word no harm shall come to 
him,*' the efFendi promised her. He had not 
dropped her hand, and suddenly his gaze became 
personal. "Take ofF the yashmaks," he said, 
and more from nervousness than anything else 
Elinor removed them both and stood before him, 
her head uncovered save by the masses of her red 
gold hair, now rumpled and untidy. 

The efFendi's face became full of tenderness. 
" Thou art so like," he murmured, " so like, so 
like." 

Suddenly he sat down by a huge table which 
was almost European in its disorderly array of 
papers, and dropping his face in his hands re- 
mained silent. 

Elinor stood still, watching him, her face very 
white, her body trembling a little. The strength 
of the efFendi's personality enfolded her, and the 
element of mystery about him fascinated her. 

He took his hands from his eyes after a 
moment's silence and spoke. " I have wondered 
a great deal if the meeting at the Karnak Temple 
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has ever come up to you, and if you did remem- 
ber it what you must think of me — if you set 
me down as mad or a fakir. And I have hoped, 
how deeply I cannot tell you, that the time would 
come when I might be able to prove to you that 
I am neither." 

He paused and looked at her. " I did not 
expect the chance to come like this. Mademoiselle. 
But," his eyes were full of pleading, and his voice 
was low and tense, " since it has come, may I 
trespass upon your kindness and take advantage 
of it ? " 

Elinor unconsciously moved back toward the 
door through which she had come, her hand upon 
a chair which stood beside the desk. The efFendi 
smiled and rose, 

" It is not strictly conventional," he said apolo- 
getically, " But I can assure you there is nobody 
beside ourselves who will ever know of this meet- 
ing, and," his voice dropped again, " it means a 
great deal to me. Will you listen. Mademoi- 
selle? Give me an hour — one of a lifetime." 

Elinor's fingers dropped from the back of the 
chair and she slipped around it and sat down, 
clasping both hands upon the desk. The efFendi 
sat opposite her, looking into her eyes across the 
table. 

"Until you came here," he began slowly, ^^I 
could remember nothing of my childhood. I 
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could go no further back than to my life here 
with Anina and the bey, and yet there always 
seemed to be something behind that, something 
which eluded me when I tried to force it. When 
you came it was as if you opened a door which 
before had been shut and impenetrably barred. 
Suddenly another life was made clear, a life, so far 
as it went, more real and distinct than the one I 
now live. In that life was a woman like you, with 
the same hair and the same eyes, a woman dearer 
to me than life itself. Through all the elusive 
memories of that early life she always stands out 
clear and unchangeable. I am never able to dis- 
illusion my mind of the belief that you are she, 
though when I stop to reason it out I know, since 
I am twenty-six, she must be much older than 
you. Yet I have to keep saying over to myself, 
* They are not the same, they are not the same,* 
else I forget and suffer because I cannot throw 
myself at your feet and cry aloud." 

The effendi was sitting perfectly quiet, only his 
wonderful face testifying to the tension which he 
was under. His eyes dropped, and he took up a 
paperknife which lay before him, and held it in 
his hands. 

" When I am away from you the memories are 
blurred and indistinct, like the incidents of a 
dream recalled in waking hours, and sometimes 
I think them but the vagaries of an imaginative 
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mind. Yet when you come the impression 
strengthens to the extent that I know the memo- 
ries to be real, part of an existence through which 
I have in reality lived, but which, by some unex- 
plainable trick of the mind, has Iain hidden, to be 
brought to light by your presence." 

The efFendi's hands were clasped tight about 
the paperknife, his eyes burning into Elinor's 
with a look of pathetic incomprehension. 

" Is there nothing in your memory, Made- 
moiselle, which corresponds to this ? Have you 
no recollection of a past wherein we two knew 
each other ? " 

The pleading in the efFendi's eyes dimmed 
Elinor's. She bent her head upon her hands 
and sat motionless. The hopelessness of the sit- 
uation staggered her and silenced her lips. 

" You do not answer." The efFendi's voice 
vibrated like a 'cello with the mute on. " Is 
it that you remember? Ah, for the love of 
God ! " 

Elinor's hands dropped from her face to the 
table and clasped each other, her troubled eyes 
met the efFendi's resolutely. 

" Nothing ! " she said firmly," nothing. There 
is no shadow of a memory." She stretched one 
hand toward him in sympathy, the soft palm 
uppermost. " It is only a dream, EfFendi ; for- 
get it." 
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The efFendi's fingers closed upon her palm, and 
for an instant he looked into her eyes ; then he 
pushed his chair back impetuously and rose, pull- 
ing his fez from his head and flinging it upon the 
table in front of him. 

" The dream makes the reality impossible," 
he said huskily, crossing the room in quick, ner- 
vous strides. He turned when he reached the 
window, and after watching her a moment in 
silence came back to her, laying a shaking hand 
upon the back of her chair. 

" This life has become odious to me. Made- 
moiselle,*' he said slowly ; " the customs, the 
people, the land. I would leave it all." He 
bent above her till his lips almost touched the 
dishevelled head, and his free hand covered her 
clasped ones, while his voice sank to a breath, 
"I would leave it all — all. Mademoiselle, go 
away, away with thee — with thee," — the words 
fell disjointedly from dry lips, — "where thou hast 
lived. I would walk up the long avenue to the 
white house on the hill under the trees, whose 
leaves make a carpet upon the walks — scuff 
through them — ah, God! Will you take me 
there ? Will you take me there ? " 

His earnestness so swayed Elinor that she did 
not feel the grip in which he held her fingers. 
The tears stood in her eyes, the face she lifted 
to his was full of deep sympathy. 
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" You could not go," she said earnestly. " You 
must stay here ; you have your life, your home, 
your work ; you could not leave them," 

The efFendi dropped her hands and drew away 
from her. " My life, my home, my work," he 
said with biting sarcasm. " My life, what is it 
worth ? My home — " he lifted his shoulders 
contemptuously; "my work — that of being a 
lackey to the bey. It all has become a crushing 
burden, falling with inevitable certainty. All my 
instincts cry out against this life. I can bear it 
no longer. You have opened the chamber of 
discontent. Have you no responsibility ? " 

He came near her again, and Elinor drew in 
her breath suddenly and rose. The power of the 
man's emotion enveloped her. Standing before 
her as he did in a light English walking suit, the 
fez, the only insignia of his race, thrown aside, he 
appeared to her as one of her own people. She 
turned away. The sight hurt her. This man, 
born to be a leader among men, was dwarfed by 
the restrictions of his race as truly as the little 
court jester was dwarfed in the time of the 
Pharaohs by being bound in the wooden jacket. 
There was no chance for growth. The inevi- 
tableness of his position smote her, and because 
she felt it so keenly she evaded his question and 
put on the guise of conventionality. 

" You will take me back, EfFendi ? I must go 
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back to my chamber. They must not find it 
empty when they come for me." 

" You are right, Mademoiselle ; the bey must 
not know that you have been here," and he started 
toward the little door which still remained open. 

" Not that way," Elinor said fearfully. " The 
other door slammed fast ; I could not open it." 

The possibilities of the long, dark, narrow pas- 
sage alone with the efFendi were not reassuring. 
She would go another way. 

" The door will open from this side," the 
efFendi answered, lighting a small taper which he 
took in his hand. " One must only know the 
secret of it. Come," and he entered the passage. 

Still Elinor held back. A shade dimmed the 
efFendi's face. " Are you afraid ? " he asked. 

His head was still bare, and his face was boy- 
ish in its pain. Elinor's reluctance vanished, and 
she put her hand into the one held out to her, 
and with him retraced the long, circuitous passage 
which she had entered for the first time an hour 
before. In silence, and with no incident, they 
reached their destination. The efFendi dropped 
Elinor's hand, and in a moment the door swung 
open. 



CHAPTER VI 

A BABEL of sounds greeted them, followed 
by numerous feminine squeals and excla- 
mations as the women recognized the efFendi, and 
in a twinkling the faces of all the hareemites were 
veiled, and some of them were speeding through 
the open door, where a eunuch stood on guard. 

" Send all the women away," the efFendi com- 
manded, and they vanished as if beneath the spell 
of a wizard's wand. 

"Bring her highness Aninafhere," he ordered 
farther, and presently Elinor met for the second 
time the white-haired mother in whom she had 
been so interested on the day of her visit to the 
hareem with Mrs. Evarts-Smith. 

Anina recognized her at once. "She will 
explain how she comes here," the efFendi said in 
reply to the look of inquiry on Anina's face. 
" Take her to Princess Uarda, will you ? and give 
her something to eat." And with a brief farewell 
to Elinor the efFendi disappeared through the 
door of the little passage. 

The mother ordered the slaves to bring food, 
and Elinor dressed herself in her own clothes 
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while they awaited it, explaining to the mother 
her presence in the hareem and her appearance 
with the efFendi, omitting only the fact that they 
had been together for any length of time. Elinor 
ate the food the slaves brought with ravenous 
appetite, though at another time she would have 
found it far from satisfactory, and the mother 
watched her, for the most part silently. 

" Uarda is in trouble," she said at last, when 
Elinor had finished and risen from the little table. 
" Perhaps it is thee she needs. I have been un- 
able to be of any comfort to her." And bidding 
Elinor follow, the mother led her to that part 
of the hareem where was Uarda's room. 

Both Anina and the efFendi spoke as if Elinor 
and Uarda had met, and Elinor did not deem it 
worth while to dispute them. True she had seen 
Uarda on one occasion, when she had danced into 
the hareem singing a wild song and playing upon 
the curious Eastern lute. " She is a princess," 
they had told her then, " free to come and go 
within the walls, and in a measure to do as she 
likes," and consequently her personality was in- 
teresting to Elinor. But how she looked Elinor 
had no idea. She remembered the small, supple 
figure dressed in the embroidered jacket and full 
silk trousers, but the dark hair about her face 
had shaded it from Elinor's vision in the moment 
before Uarda knew guests were within, and so 
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quickly had she disappeared when she had dis- 
covered them that the visitors retained only a 
vague idea of a wild-haired gypsy girl, who moved 
vivaciously with unconscious grace. Now she 
was going to meet this strange inmate of the 
hareem, this woman who was able to defy the 
Eastern laws. 

The mother knocked softly on the door of 
Uarda's room, calling out something in Arabic 
which Elinor did not understand. Then she 
opened the door and pushed her companion 
within, closing it immediately after her, and Elinor 
and Uarda faced each other. 

Uarda was dressed in a simple Eastern costume, 
rumpled and wet from the tears which she had 
been shedding. Her eyes were red and swollen, 
her hair disordered and hanging about her face, 
and she had just risen to a sitting posture upon 
the side of the European bed, whose depressed 
pillows testified to the fact that her head had 
until just now been buried within them. She 
waited for Elinor to speak first, sitting almost 
defiant upon her perch. 

Elinor, after the first moment of surprise and 
bewilderment, walked across to her. "Doris 
Ravenel," she said simply, " what does it mean ? " 

Then Doris explained amid tears and self- 
reproaches the part she had played through the 
winter, and the reasons for it. To Elinor she un- 
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burdened her mind, confessing everything, — her 
past, in all its pitiful looseness, her meetings with 
Hugh, her love for him and her awakening, their 
separation, and her defiance of the bey, with his 
accompanying threats and Anina's intervention. 
Before she had half completed her story Elinor's 
arms were about her, and the two girls were 
sobbing together. 

" I was brought up as a princess and daughter 
of the emir's, by another wife, long since dead," 
Uarda went on when the last unhappy facts of 
her history had been divulged, " and was allowed 
because of my birth to do what none of the other 
women were permitted to do. But to-day the bey 
told me that he had lied about my birth, that I 
was no princess, but a slave. That I was captured 
at Omdurman when the Mahdi took the town, 
and only because of my beauty had I been saved. 
He had intended making me an ikbal when I 
grew up, but this other plan appealed to him more. 
You see there might have been a worse fate for me 
than this," she shuddered in Elinor's embrace. 

" You were never a slave, Doris," Elinor an- 
swered. " The bey has lied to frighten you. I 
don't believe there is a word of truth in the 
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story, 

" But he told it all so glibly, Elinor, he could 
not have manufactured such a conclusive story in 
a moment." 
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" But you are so fair, Doris, and so beautiful." 

" Some of the Greek slaves were beautiful, 
Elinor, and many no darker than I, and my mother 
may have been a Greek." 

Elinor shuddered. " It does not seem possible 
to me. You would still have remained dull and 
heavy, in spite of your advantages. You never 
were a slave, Doris, I am sure. Is there nobody 
here who would know beside the bey ? " Elinor 
asked suddenly. 

" Anina," Doris answered. " She heard what 
the bey said to me and saved me from his fury — 
he would have killed me, Elinor — and she told 
me that I was taken captive at Omdurman with 
Hassen, my brother, when Gordon was killed, so 
she substantiated the bey's story." 

"It is very strange — very strange," Elinor 
said incredulously. 

" Anina gave me these," Uarda said, for the 
first time remembering ; and drawing from the 
front of her tunic two folded papers, yellowed with 
age, she laid them upon Elinor's palm. "She 
told me that when we were captured and the bey 
first brought us home she found these upon us, 
and saved them because she hated to throw them 
away. I have not even undone them. They 
entirely escaped my mind after I had tucked 
them into my dress. Look at them and tell 
me what they are." 
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Elinor broke the seal and opened one of the 
tiny papers. Within it was another paper folded 
into the smallest possible space, faded and worn 
at the creases, but still in good condition. Uarda 
lighted a little candle which stood upon her 
European chifFonnier, and breathlessly Elinor read 
the written words. 

" Khartoum, Jan. 25, 1885. 
" To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, — I,Niccoli Boucouvala, 
Greek merchant, and my wife, Volga, and our two chil- 
dren, Niccoli and Helene, are prisoners with General 
Gordon in the palace at Khartoum. The English 
have forsaken him and us, and there is no chance for 
our rescue, but if our two children fall into the hands of 
any of our people, may they be saved and my wife's 
sister notified. Her address is below. The city is 
surrounded. The Mahdi's fires are burning on all sides 
of us, and there is no hope of succor. For the love of 
God, spare our little ones. Teach them that Gordon was 
a hero, and that their father and mother died as brave men 
and women die. Send them to their aunt with these 
letters, and obtain the blessing of God. Her address is 

" Mrs. Lena Warrener Evarts, 
" Prospect Hill, 

" Fairhaven, Maine." 

Elinor's face had expressed nothing greater 
than the most intense interest and sympathy until 
she saw the last words, and then it grew abso- 
lutely colorless. She put one hand hard upon 
her breast, holding the letter in the other at arm's 
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length to verify it. Her lips opened to speak, but 
no sound came from between them, and suddenly 
the letter fluttered to the floor and she sank upon 
her knees beside the bed, burying her face in the 
clothes. 

To Doris the letter had meant only one thing. 
The agony of the people who wrote it did not 
make any impression upon her, but the fact that 
her parents were friends of Gordon, that it was a 
lie the bey uttered when he denounced her as a 
slave, filled her with wild exultation. Her fether 
was a Greek merchant, and a brave man, and had 
died at his post. She could still hold her head 
proudly. Perhaps, oh heaven ! could she bear 
so great happiness ? perhaps she might even be 
worthy to meet Hugh again. 

For the first time she noticed Elinor sobbing 
beside the bed, and rushing to her she lifted her 
from the floor. 

"Why are you crying, Elinor? Don't you 
understand the letter, cherie? I am not a slave. 
My people were not slaves. Was ever heard 
such good news ? " 

Between sobs and embraces Elinor tried to tell 
Doris that she was very glad. But it was a long 
time before she recovered her composure enough 
to speak quietly. 

Then in the little room with the latticed 
roshan and the queer mixture of Parisian and 
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Egyptian furniture, with the flickering light of 
a half-burned candle making deep shadows in all 
the corners, Elinor told Doris what she knew of 
the trouble in her mother's family. 

" My grandfather Warrener was a sea captain 
and a man of very strong, determined character, 
Doris, and grandma was a sweet and gentle lady. 
I can remember her now as she used to sit knit- 
ting, acquiescing in everything grandpa said, but 
never venturing a remark when he was about. 
He named all his children after rivers he had 
known in his voyages, but only two out of seven 
lived to grow up, my mother and a twin sister. 
They were called Lena and Volga. Volga was 
delicate, but Lena was strong and sturdy. Once 
Volga was so ill the doctors told grandpa he must 
take her to sea, as that alone might save her. 
So he decided to take the whole family on a trip 
to South America. There a Greek tourist asked 
to be allowed to return to the states with them, 
and grandpa consented, and then began the 
trouble. He and Volga fell in love with each 
other. Grandpa refused to give his consent to 
their marriage, and they decided to marry without 
it. Volga must have been a good deal like 
grandpa and unlike Lena, for mamma would 
never have dared to defy grandpa. At any rate 
Volga and the Greek did marry, and she went to 
Europe with him. She wrote home, but her 
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letters were all destroyed unread, and grandpa 
forbade either mamma or grandma ever to an- 
swer them, and they both died without forgiving 
her, though mamma said that when grandma was 
dying she cried all the time for Volga. Mamma 
never knew what happened to Volga. I was al- 
ways taught to believe her dead. This letter 
proves that she died when Khartoum fell. That 
she and her husband were penned up there and 
lost their lives, and that you and the boy, Niccoli, 
he calls him, were saved. The bey has brought 
you up to believe you were Egyptians, but really 
you are half Americans, and my cousins." 

She picked up the letter and read it again. This 
time Uarda listened with painful eagerness. 

" Aunt Volga called you Helene, for mamma," 
Elinor said. "It seems she never forgot her 
home. How awful it will be to mamma to re- 
member that she let her die way off here without 
her forgiveness. The efFendi is not an Arab at 
all, but Niccoli Boucouvala. What a horrible 
tangle ! " 

A depression had settled upon Uarda during 
the reading of the letter, and at Elinor's last 
words she lifted a very sad face. 

"Horrible tangle, Elinor? It is worse than 
that. It would have been better never to have 
known. What possible outcome is there for 
either Hassen or me ? " She rose, clutching at 
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the soft muslin about her throat. " I feel as if 
I should scream — scream. It is too awful." 

Elinor rose too and paced the floor with her, 
throwing an arm about her shoulders as she 
walked beside her. 

" You will come to the hotel with me," Elinor 
answered, with all the determination of a nine- 
teenth century American girl used to deciding 
for herself. " This life has been made impossible 
for you. You must go to America with me and 
soon you will forget these horrible years." She 
folded the letter carefully and handed it to 
Uarda. " Keep hold of that bit of paper, Doris ; 
it is worth everything to you." She thought 
then for the first time of the second letter, and 
opening it found it to be identical with the one 
she had given Uarda. 

" I will keep this one," she said. " We won't 
put all our eggs into one basket." 

" It makes everything I have done so much 

more awful, Elinor," Uarda said. "To think 

that I have been getting evidence against my 

own people for those who murdered my father 1 

and mother. I am glad I refused to do anything 

more for the bey before I knew of this, Elinor. 

It shows that all the principle of my people was 

not crushed out of me by the life the bey made me 

live. I can look way back to the winter I spent 

in Paris and realize that I knew the good from 

20 
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the evil, though I had been brought up to see only 
the evil. Can you imagine what it is, Elinor, 
for a girl to grow up without one good thing in 
her life? I ought to qualify that, for there is 
much which is good about Anina; but the rest 
of the women are animals. Those in Paris were 
worse. I never knew a good woman till I knew 
you. Women I would have liked to know those 
two years in Luxor shunned me on account of 
the things the bey made me do. There was 
never one strong enough to overlook them. 
The bey was always watching, as he was at the 
tomb at Tliebes that day. He told me I was 
not doing what I ought to do — that if I did n't 
make Lieutenant Glendenning fall in love with me 
and tell me all he knew about Kitchener's plans 
he would kill me. How could I help being 
queer with him watching me always ? The letter 
you gave me the night of the dance was from 
him, and the day you went to my room when I 
was ill, and did not find me, I had come here at his 
express order. He has threatened Hinton so that 
she is a tool in his hands, and her love for me is 
the only thing which has made her bear it. Oh, 
Elinor, you cannot conceive with your bringing 
up what it has been to live as I have lived. 
Once the bey lashed me so that the thongs made 
grooves in my back which have never disappeared, 
and the memory of that awful physical pain dead- 
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ened my conscience so I would agree to any- 
thing rather than incur his anger. Is there a 
forgiveness for such sinning as mine ? " 

Elinor's arms tightened about her, and her tears 
fell upon the dark tousled hair. 

" What can Hassen do ? " she went on de- 
spairingly ; " his fate is worse than mine. He is 
tied to the women he calls his wives. Can these 
laws hold in his case ? He has never loved them. 
Anina and the bey chose them for him. They 
are absolutely without any instincts higher than 
the beasts, and the boy — how he loves that little 
fellow, Elinor ! All the affection he might have 
given a woman he has given him. He can't let 
the boy grow up an Arab. Elinor, Elinor, is 
there any clearing of this awful snarl ? " 

She had dropped from Elinor's restraining 
embrace and now walked the environs of the 
small cage like some snared thing. " Hassen is 
deep in the Khalifa s army. I do not know if he 
has sympathy with it, for I have seen so little of 
him, never intimately. But he has been one of 
the Khalifa's spies. He cannot fight the Eng- 
lish any more. It is like murdering one's own 
family." 

" There have been wars, Doris, when brothers 
have fought on opposite sides — " 

" Oh, I know, I know, for a cause, Elinor. 
But now things are so twisted that the Khalifa's 
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war seems no longer righteous. The people who 
waged war against Gordon cannot be in the right. 
I have always hated this war ; but Arabs are loyal, 
Elinor, and I have fought against my animosity 
because I believed it to be wrong. Now I know 
it to be right. Will Hassen see it as I do ? I 
cannot live here another minute, Elinor, the 
thought drives me mad. What must I do? 
What must I do ? " 

The hareem was quiet, and the chatter of the 
women playing dominoes had long since ceased. 
It was very late ; the little candle which Uarda 
had lighted was more than half gone, and the light 
in the corridor burned no longer. Plainly, all the 
world slept. 

Upon the bed Uarda and Elinor lay dressed 
and wakeful, reviewing again and yet again the 
weeks of their companionship and the disclosures 
of the night. But toward morning Uarda fell into 
a fitful slumber, and Elinor was free to follow the 
drift of her own thoughts. Sleep was far from 
her eyes, and the eflTort to lie silent that she might 
not disturb Uarda was filling her body with little 
nerves, like pins pricking through her flesh. She 
would rise and dress, she could keep still no 
longer. 

Silently Elinor removed her clothes and pre- 
pared what toilette she could with no change of 
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raiment, feeling less acutely the need of sleep after 
a cold bath and bit of exercise, and when she was 
again dressed the sun was pouring into her win- 
dow. Then for almost the first time in these 
hours of wonderful incidents she thought of her 
aunt. What an anxious night Mrs. Evarts-Smith 
must have passed ! What could she have 
thought ? 

Elinor opened the door to the corridor. Al- 
ready the women were astir, and she could hear 
them chattering among themselves. She ran along 
the hall, where she beheld a sight which at any 
other time would have been amusing. The three 
wives were squatted upon the floor, with their 
trousers tucked up to their knees, washing their 
feet in small silver pans. They were evidently 
exerting all their energies upon this operation, for 
they did not glance up as Elinor approached. 
Several slaves were waiting upon them, and fre- 
quently brought fresh basins of water for their 
ablutions. In the other part of the room slaves 
were rolling up the beds upon which the princesses 
had slept, and others were sweeping the matting, 
filling the room with clouds of dust. All was 
painfully suggestive of disorder and lack of sys- 
tem. There was no sign of Anina. The eunuch 
whom Elinor had first seen on her visit to the 
hareem, and who now had become so familiar to 
her, was overlooking but not interfering in the 
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operations. Elinor approached him with some 
trepidation. 

" Do you know how long I must stay here ? " 
she asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders and made no reply. 

" Can I see the effendi ? " At this the eunuch 
laughed. 

" He is in his own hareem," he answered. 

Elinor hated the thought of facing the bey, but 
fear of her aunt's anxiety made her dare it. 
Then can I see the bey ? " 
He comes when he wishes," the eunuch 
answered. " Nobody knoweth the time of his 
coming or his going." 

" Where is Anina ? " the girl asked again. 

"Asleep," the eunuch answered, and Elinor 
went back to Uarda's room. 

The girl was awake, and when Elinor told her 
her trouble, Uarda had a way out of it at once. 

"It is useless for you to hope to go, Elinor, 
perhaps for days. But I will write your aunt 
that you are with me, Doris Ravenel, and send 
it by a slave." 

So the note was despatched, and Elinor was 
forced to be content. 






CHAPTER VII 

ABOUT ten the eunuch appeared at Uarda's 
door with the order that the mademoiselle 
was to follow him. Where, he would not volun- 
teer, and neither would he permit Uarda to go. 

" Take this," Uarda said as Elinor quitted the 
room, " and fear not to use it if necessary," and 
she put into Elinor's hand a little silver revolver. 

Elinor hid it in her dress and followed the 
eunuch. A flight of stairs and two short corridors 
brought her to a door which opened upon the 
courtyard, and across this he led her till he reached 
the door behind which Randolph was confined. 
Her heart beat violently, nearly suffocating her. 
What new horrors were they about to force upon 
her ? Could she trust the effendi and believe 
that no harm would come to Randolph ? But 
why were they bringing her to him ? Already 
the eunuch had opened the door and Elinor 
entered another passage, lighted only at the ends. 
The hall was so dim she could scarcely see her 
own hand and only vaguely make out the eunuch 
as he paced ahead ; another door, another corridor 
— fool that she was only yesterday to dream that 
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she could rescue Randolph ! Surely the bey's 
prisons were well built. A moment more and 
she was bidden to enter. 

A small room, lighted by windows around the 
top, free of all furniture save a Soudanese angareb, 
was what she entered. What she saw was Ran- 
dolph in his shirt sleeves, with hands and feet 
bound, sitting upon this angareb, and the bey 
and the effendi standing across the little chamber. 
The air was hot and stuffy, and Randolph was 
pale. 

Elinor shot a swift glance at the effendi, but 
he did not meet her eyes. He stood apparently 
a spectator, with no vital interest in the scene. 
Randolph's face had brightened for a brief second 
at her approach, to drop into a frightened sadness 
immediately afterward. 

After what seemed an interminable time the 
bey spoke in French, with the scrupulously 
polite intonation he invariably used when about 
to be unusually diabolical. " Lieutenant Glen- 
denning refuses to tell where the papers are which 
he intended to take to Kitchener. We have 
searched and have been unable to find them, and 
unless you can help us out we must resort to harsh 
measures." 

"What do you expect me to do ?" Elinor asked. 

" Find out where they are," the bey answered 
" Make him give them up." 
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" How am I to do that ? " 

The bey laughed. " A man cannot tell you 
that. Mademoiselle." 

Elinor was very angry. " Do you think for an 
instant if I thought I could make him give them 
up that I would do it ? " she asked suddenly. 

The broad straight shoulders of the efFendi, 
standing silent in the shadows, made Elinor doubly 
furious. So much for his word. The word of 
an Arab. She looked at him again in the light 
of the letter she had seen. Not an Arab, he 
had not even that to excuse him. The bey was 
speaking. 

" I had thought you would," he said rather 
quietly. " I thought perhaps you would prefer 
to give up his secrets to seeing him tortured." 

The word brought up visions to Elinor's mind 
of the terrible things she had read, and the awful 
scars she had seen upon the faces of the Arab 
slaves. Oh, the horrible injustice of it ! 

Then for the first time Randolph spoke. 
" Don't falter, Elinor, you are in the right. I 
am not afraid." 

The words seemed to infuriate the bey. He 
turned to the eunuch who still stood in the 
doorway and gave him an order in Arabic. He 
immediately disappeared. The room sank to ab- 
solute silence ; no word was spoken ; even the 
breathing of the occupants was not heard. 
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About five minutes passed when two slaves 
appeared carrying a lighted brazier in their hands, 
which they set upon the floor of the cell. The 
eunuch put two long bars of iron in among the 
lighted coals, and Elinor watched the iron grad- 
ually turn red. She stood the silence as long as 
she could, and then lest she should scream out- 
right she asked, "What are you going to do 
with those ? " 

" What we do to slaves to make them speak," 
the bey answered. " Brand him." 

" Do you know you will have the whole nation 
of England upon you if you dare to hurt him ?" 

" Before England hears of it the Khalifa will 
have conquered Egypt," he answered. 

" Oh, what a wretch you are ! " Elinor 
exclaimed. 

The irons were turning to a white heat, and 
the slaves were squatting upon their heels, blowing 
into the glowing coals. One of them had known 
the feel of the red-hot iron, for three scars ran 
lengthwise across his cheek. 

Elinor turned upon the efFendi. "What 
kind of a man are you — you, to permit this 
thing ? What is your honor worth — your pro- 
fessions of good faith ? How does God permit 
such men to live ! " 

And still the efFendi spoke no word. 

" Lieutenant Glendenning has not got the 
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papers," Elinor said hastily, as if in sudden 
thought. " He left them at the hotel." 

" That is a lie," the bey exclaimed. " He told 
his father he should not go back. He has them 
about him." 

" He sent them to the steamer, then," Elinor 
said, despair making her frame excuses. 

" One does not trust despatches to a stranger," 
the bey answered contemptuously. " This evad- 
ing does no good. He has the papers. They 
are the price of his freedom, perhaps his very 
life. Get them for us and he goes free. Re- 
fuse — " he gave a comprehensive shrug of his 
shoulders. 

The bey turned again to Randolph, this time 
ignoring Elinor. " Will you speak. Lieutenant ? " 
he asked in English. " This is the last time." 

" Damn you — no," Randolph shouted as he 
rose, straining at the bonds of hands and feet. 

The bey gave an order which made even the 
efFendi move out of his ordinary calm and take 
a step forward. One of the slaves took the iron 
from the brazier and approached the angareb. 

Then Elinor's silence broke. Tearing at the 
front of her dress she cried, " Wait — wait — for 
the love of God. I will give up the papers. I 
will give them up." 

And then as the eyes of all were turned upon 
her, " Yesterday in the court he gave them to 
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me to guard. I have them here," and she held 
out a long flat envelope to the bey. 

Randolph's cry of reproach* was lost upon her; 
her straining eyes never yravered from the bey's 
face. He scarcely glanced at the envelope, but 
handed it across to the efFendi, who came out of 
the shadow. • • 

Randolph had sunk upon the angareb with his 

face forward on his chest. The' tragedy had 

' ended for him. But Elinor di(J not see him. 

Her eyes were riveted uppn the effendi as he 

opened the envelope. The bey had forgotten all 

\ .^ else in the capture of the papa^. 

He had crept up to thoj efFendi, his head for- 
ward, his hands opening and shutting at his sides. 
" Are they veritable ? " he hissed between lips that 
trembled so the words wei« scarcely intelligible. 
" All right ? Is the plan there ? " 

The cflFcndi read the paper slowly, turning 
afterward a long, penetrating glance upon Elinor, 
where their eyes met and flashed like rapiers in 
the hands of foes, and then he folded it up 
deliberately and put it back in the envelope. 
" There is no plan," he said slowly. " But the 
girl was right. They are the despatches." 

The bey gripped the papers in his hands, 
laughing a maudlin, hysterical laugh, and tucked 
them inside his kuftan. 

" I shall take the tug and start at once for the 
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Soudan. I can beat the steamer by several hours. 
Set the man free at 'eshe [nightfall]," and he was 
gone. 

The efFendi gave an order to the slaves, and 
they cut Randolph's bonds and then withdrew 
silently, as they had come. 

Before Elinor grasped the situation she was 
alone with Randolph who, far from bearing his 
freedom like a happy man, still sat upon the 
angareb with his face buried in his hands. 

Elinor crossed to him. " Randolph — Ran- 
dolph," she said hysterically. " You are free to 

go." 

But Randolph did not move. She bent in 

front of him and dragged at his hands, trying to 

force him to look at her. 

" Listen — listen, Randolph. I have saved 
you." 

At the words Randolph lifted his face from his 
hands, a face so altered that Elinor started back 
in fear, while a perfect torrent of strange words 
came from his lips. 

" Saved me ! Sav-ed me ! " he cried. " You 
have branded me worse than their irons would 
have done. You have made me a traitor to my 
country. You have ruined my life as a soldier. 
My God ! You call that saving it ! " He 
dropped his head again upon his hands, and then 
for the first time Elinor saw. 
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He believed that she had given the despatches 
to the bey. Of course, why should he not. He 
had no way of knowing, and the efFendi accepted 
them. She tore at her dress in agony, wresting 
from her breast the hidden papers, and thrusting 
them into his hands she dropped before him on 
her knees. 

" Randolph," she said between little bursts of 
sobbing, " see, here are the despatches. I gave 
him the other envelope, — the letter you sent 
me last night. These are uninjured, ready for 
you to carry to the Soudan." 

Randolph took them from her and looked 
them over eagerly, two army papers sealed fast, 
just as he had given them to her. He bent down 
and drew her up beside him on the angareb, 
bending his yellow head till it rested on the one 
upon his breast. " Forgive me, Elinor, forgive 
me, sweetheart," he whispered into the soft masses 
of her hair. " I did not believe it at first, but 
the efFendi accepted them. How could I doubt 
longer ? What did he mean ? " 

" Don't ask me," Elinor answered between 
laughter and tears. " We must not analyze our 
good fortune. Hide the papers," she said, turn- 
ing to a practical girl all at once, " put on your 
coat, take this little revolver, and force your way 
out. You have yet a half hour to catch the 
steamer, and are only a day late." 
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A moment more and footsteps sounded through 
the corridor, and the eunuch appeared at the 
door, 

" The efFendi orders that the lieutenant be free 
to go at once." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ELINOR reeled against the casing of the 
door, after Randolph's fierce embrace, in 
an ecstacy of mingled emotions. The horrible 
experiences of the last hour were curiously blended 
with the pressure of Randolph's lips upon hers in 
a last agonizing parting. She felt as if she had 
been riding upon a mental merry-go-round until 
her brain was a hopeless muddle. Terror, rap- 
ture, apprehension, and physical weakness were 
all playing havoc with her intelligence, and yet 
through it all, like a glittering star, shone the 
divine compensation, — Randolph loved her. 

In the little prison chamber she sank upon the 
damp floor, hugging this thought to her lacerated 
heart, blind to her environments, deaf to the 
heavy silence which settled like a doud upon her 
when Randolph's footsteps died awty. She had 
tried to follow him, but her feet would not obey 
her bidding^^ Even her knees failed her, and limp 
and lifeless tcj all purposes, she dropped where she 
stood. Her mind was awake, however, and fiiU of 
strange fancies. One, stronger than the rest, that 
she was flying, speeding through the air, for no 
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particular purpose, to no particular end, but borne 
aloft upon some gigantic aerial conveyance. At 
last the journey was done and she was allowed 
to rest. She opened her eyes and looked about 
her, moving her head slowly from side to side 
upon the pillow whereon it rested. 

The room was familiar. Her eyes drifted 
absently over the little furniture in it. The desk 
with its littered top, the two or three English 
chairs, the rugs, the man sitting there in the 
shadow looking at her, — all were familiar. She 
looked back to the man and smiled. He brought 
her a glass of wine, and she drank it as he held it 
for her, and memory came back to her. 

" How did I ever get here ? " she asked. " The 
last thing I remember was — " she bit her lip, for 
the last thing came back to her, cutting off her 
words. 

I brought you here," the effendi said. 
You were overcome with the strain you had 
been through and fainted. 1 brought you here 
to rest." 

A question trembled upon Elinor's lips and 
brought the color to her cheeks. " Did Lieu- 
tenant Glendenning get off? " 

" He is even now three hours on his way to 
Haifa," the effendi answered. 

Elinor's white teeth made a mark in her lip, 

but the tears did not fall. 

21 
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You were very good, EfFendi," she said. 
How can I ever thank you ? " And then, in 
sudden retribution for her angry words when she 
entered Randolph's prison chamber, "You must 
forgive me for doubting you. It was noble of 
you to lie for him." 

" I lied for you. Mademoiselle. I gave you 
my word. The word of an Arab is worth 
little, but Hassen el Rahoud has never broken 
his." 

Elinor rose and crossed unsteadily to him as 
he stood bareheaded before her, and put out her 
hand. " I cannot thank you as I would like, 
EfFendi ; it is sometimes hardest to find words 
when one feels deepest, but I shall never cease to 
bless you for what you did to-day." 

The efFendi held her hand while he spoke quietly 
to her. " It was my misfortune. Mademoiselle, 
not to be able to save you the scene in the cham- 
ber ; but if I had moved hastily the results might 
have been disastrous. Yet when I seemed so in- 
different I was really trying to think of some 
scheme by which he might escape. Fortunately 
a way presented itself which resulted better than 
anything I could possibly have planned." 

A sudden fear woke in Elinor's heart. " Is 
the danger entirely over, EfFendi ? Is there no 
possibility of the bey's finding out he has been 
duped, and intercepting Randolph even now? " 
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" The bey cannot read English writing," the 
efFendi answered, " and he will trust his precious 
papers to nobody until he reaches Mahmud, you 
may be sure. No, Mademoiselle, the lieutenant 
is quite safe, I can promise you." 

For the first time Elinor saw the situation from 
another standpoint than her own. "And you, 
EfFendi ? " she asked. 

The efFendi lifted his shoulders indifferently, 
" Mafeesh," he answered. " It is enough that I 
have been able to serve you." 

The bey's face, in all its brutality, came up to 
Elinor. The cunning cruelty of the man who 
would stop at nothing to wreak vengeance upon 
his enemies filled her with sudden fear for the 
efFendi's life. 

The consequences of his confederacy in her 
subterfuge to free Randolph were far-reaching, 
and the subsequent possibilities appalled her. If 
the bey should kill him for his duplicity toward 
him there could be no happiness for her. Her 
face filled with a beautiful contrition. "It is 
not enough," she answered. " I never realized 
the result of duping the bey. Believe me, if I 
had I should have refused to allow you to tell the 
lie, and so would Lieutenant Glendenning. I was 
driven mad by the sight of the irons, and never 
stopped to weigh the consequences. What an 
awful thing I asked of you ! I had no right to 
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jeopardize your life." She wrung her hands in 
her distress. 

The efFendi*s eyes burned into Elinor's, drying 
up the tears which dimmed hers, and his lips 
trembled so that the words he spoke were scarcely 
audible. 

" You had every right, Mademoiselle,'* he an- 
swered. " The power to serve you has given 
me the greatest happiness I have ever known. 
Please look at it from my standpoint, and realize 
if it had been my life you asked I would have 
given it as gladly." 

Elinor's hands still writhed upon each other. 
" Perhaps it will mean that — who knows — who 
knows," she said fearfully. " He will be more 
angry with you than he was with Randolph. He 
will kill you, EfFendi. There is not a chance that 
you will escape his anger." 

Her words made the situation more and more 
clear in her eyes. " You can never go back to 
the army. I have ruined your career." 

The picture of Randolph where he had fallen 
upon the angareb with his face in his hands, when 
he thought his military life was ruined, came up 
to her, and for an instant the two changed places. 
The efFendi would care as much. She stretched 
out her hands in misery. " Oh, what have I done, 
what have I done ? " she murmured. 

"You have done nothing," the efFendi an- 
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swered- "You are wrong to think you have 
ruined my career. I shall go back to the Soudan." 

Elinor looked at him with anxiety, her mind 
a blank to all save the foolhardiness of his 
determination. 

" You can't go back, EfFendi. Don't you 
realize you can't go back ? They would kill you 
as a traitor. Your life would not be worth any- 
thing there. Oh, I have read of the awful tor- 
tures the Khalifa puts upon his men ! " 

" If it means all this. Mademoiselle, the forfeit- 
ure of my commission, my life even, still I shall 
go back." 

One of Elinor's hands clutched his arm. " Are 
you mad, EfFendi ? " she asked, her horror-struck 
eyes black in her colorless face. 

The efFendi bent above her, his face transfigured 
with the hope which burst upon him. " Mad ! 
Mad ! " he whispered. " By Allah ! I believe I 
am mad. To think you care. Mademoiselle. 
Mademoiselle, you do care, you do care I Tell 
me, would it mean something to you if I should 
never come back ? " 

Elinor drew away from him, a new misery 
blanching her face. Was she never to cease 
wounding him? In her agony of regret at hav- 
ing put the efFendi in danger she had overlooked 
the possibility of his mistaking her emotion as 
the outcome of a personal regard ; now she realized 
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in an instant how he had considered it. She un- 
consciously threw him a look of mingled appeal 
and pity. Her nerve deserted her. She dropped 
her head before his searching gaze. 

The effendi watched her, his throat suddenly 
filling; watched the bowed head with all its 
masses of golden hair, watched her tremble be- 
neath his gaze, and knew that she was crying, 
and still he stood pitilessly silent. Suddenly some 
words fell from his quivering lips, clear and dis- 
tinct, though scarcely above a whisper. 

" Mad ? Aye. Mad from the moment you 
reached Luxor. Mad with a madness for which 
there is no cure. Mad to fancy for an instant 
that you could value the life of an Arab. Mad 
with living in the radiance of a dream which can 
never come true." 

He turned from her and walked to a window, 
where he stood with eyes upon the landscape. 
Suddenly the world had changed. Even the sun 
had ceased its shining. His life lay before him as 
gray and uncompromising as the desert beyond 
the low line of hills. 

He was roused by Elinor's voice. " You said 
once, EfFendi, that this life had become distasteful 
to you. You asked to be allowed to give it up. 
I advised against it then. Now I beg you to gwt 
it up." 

The eflFendi turned upon her. " Mademoiselle, 
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have pity," he said, tormented with the elusive 
significance of her words. " Tell me what you 
mean." 

Elinor stretched her hand toward him with the 
folded paper. " Read this," she said faintly. 

In wonder the effendi took the paper and 
opened it. Moving to his desk he sat down 
and laid the open sheet before him. An inter- 
minable time passed, and Elinor's eyes could bear 
the strain of watching no longer ; the lids dropped 
and she waited in horrible suspense. Presently 
some words fell from the effendi's lips. 

" ' The city is surrounded. The Mahdi's fires 
are burning on all sides of us, and there is no 
hope of succor. There is no hope of succor,' " he 
repeated, and then Elinor heard a great cry well- 
ing from the depths of a heart taxed beyond its 
utmost strength to bear. " Oh, mercifiil God ! " 
A man's sobs broke the silence this time, and 
then the effendi rose and staggered to the angareb 
upon which Elinor had dropped. "Tell me 
what it means, Mademoiselle. I can understand 



no more." 
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It means, Effendi," Elinor answered, calling 
him still the name by which she had known him, 
" that you are not an Arab ; that your father was 
a Greek and your mother an American ; that 
they were killed by the bey when Gordon fell at 
Khartoum, and that the bey captured you and 
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Uarda and brought you here, brought you up 
as his children, as Arabs. It means, EfFendi, that 
there was a reason why this Soudan war was dis- 
tasteful to you. You were fighting against your 
mother's race, against the friends of the man who 
died with your father, — General Gordon." 

The eflFendi's teeth were tight set, the muscles 
working in his cheeks, his hands were gripping 
the covering of the angareb, his eyes were upon 
the opposite wall, where hung some implements 
of Soudanese torture. 

" It means that your mother was an American, 
my mother's sister." The eflFendi turned for the 
first time toward her. " That you remember just 
enough of your mother to make me recall her to 
you, for mother always said I was a duplicate of 
Aunt Volga ; that the reason you looked familiar 
to me was because at home in the garret, in a 
chest I used to love to look over, is a picture of 
your father with you in his arms, a man so like 
you that any one would take it for a picture of 
you. This explains the mutual feeling of famil- 
iarity when we first saw each other at Luxor, and 
my haunting likeness to some one you knew in a 
far-away past." 

" Khartoum fell when I was thirteen. I 
should remember more," the eflFendi said won- 
deringly. He opened a door and clapped his 
hands for an Arab. "Ask her highness Anina 
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to come to me," he ordered. Then he came 
back to the angareb. "In the Saier at Omdur- 
man. Mademoiselle, was a man who was impris- 
oned so long within the vile walls that when a 
pardon came for him and he was led out into the 
sunshine he could not bear the glory and begged 
to be taken back. I am such a one." He turned 
his eyes from her. " You have given me the key 
to many mysteries. Mademoiselle, but the locks 
are rusty and broken — " He broke off despair- 
ingly. " It will take so long to open them all." 

He rose and paced the floor in long, nervous 
strides. Suddenly he stopped in front of Elinor. 
" Has Uarda seen the paper? " he asked ; and to 
Elinor's acquiescence, " She must go to America, 
Miss Evarts. This life is no longer possible for 
her. I have enough to make her a rich woman 
in your country. Take her back to America 
with you." 

For the second time that night Elinor asked. 
And you, EflFendi, what will you do ? " 

Find the bey first ; get his affirmation of 
these things you tell me, and if they are true and 
he killed my parents, I shall kill him as I would 
a dog." The words hissed through his teeth. 
" Afterward — " he ground his knuckles into his 
temples. " God ! What complications ! " He 
dropped into a chair by his desk and sat with his 
eyes covered by his hands. Elinor's throat filled 
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as she watched him. Anina entered the room, 
and the effendi turned. 

" Anina, how old was I when the emir brought 
me here?" 

" About twelve or thirteen,*' Anina answered. 
" I have no way of knowing exactly." 
Why do I not remember it, then ? " 
You were stupid," Anina answered. " You 
were hung in a balance between life and death for 
many months after you were brought here and 
had to begin to learn all over again. The past 
you had forgotten and never could remember, 
though I tried to make you oftentimes." 

" The papers ? " the effendi asked. 

" Were fastened about your neck and Uarda's, 
and I saved them." 

" The emir saw them ? " 

" Never, I hid them." 

" Were there no jewels captured ? " 

" Yes, a few ; the emir took them all." 

" That is all," the effendi answered sadly. 
"Tell Uarda to make ready to go back to the 
hotel with Miss Evarts, and let them go at night- 
fall." 



PART IV — THE EFFENDI 

CHAPTER I 

RANDOLPH tumbled off his camel into the 
arms of his friends at Ras el Hudi, where 
camp had been made for nearly two weeks, and 
going at once to the Sirdar delivered his de- 
spatches, and then went to the officers* mess. It 
was good to get back into the ranks again ; good 
even to feel the heat of the blistering Soudan 
sun. Randolph's eyes, grown unaccustomed to 
the glare of the shimmering desert, were blood- 
shot and burned. His nose had already begun 
to peel, and above the khaki coat a line of red 
touched his hair. Under any other circumstances 
he would have painted these things as discomforts ; 
here they were a part of the great game of con- 
quering the Soudan. 

There was much to tell, and much to hear, as 
he sat with the officers, his companions in many 
of the brushes with the dervishes. There was a 
detailed account of the raid upon Shendi to hear 
from the lips of the men who were there, — the 
route of the gunboats up the river ; the ill-luck 
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which sent one of them aground, thus delaying 
the raid a day ; the discovery of the boats by the 
dervishes, who fled into Shendi to give the alarm, 
and the final entrance into the town of Colonel 
Hickman and his raiders. To all this Randolph 
listened breathlessly, occasionally swearing at the 
luck which penned him at Cairo and obliged him 
to use the eyes and ears of his companions. 

From this they passed on to the affairs of the 
hour. General Hunter had come upon Mah- 
mud's stronghold that very day, and the camp 
was full of excitement. Up to that time his posi- 
tion had been undetermined, although known to 
be not above twenty miles away. There was a 
stir of expectation about the camp which had 
been absent for many days ; for although the ex- 
act position of M ah mud was not known to the 
interested many, the ranks knew that those in 
command had at last located him. The question 
on everybody's lips was, what would the Sirdar 
do ? Would he wait and starve them into attack 
or retreat, or would he move on to Nakheila ? 

On the third of April came the order to move 
on to Abadar, at least ten miles nearer Mahmud, 
and on the fourth, General Hunter reconnoitred 
Mahmud's stronghold a second time and killed 
two hundred dervishes, with slight loss to the 
Egyptian army. That night the mess was full of 
joyousness. It seemed as if at last the war was 
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truly on, and the days of dreary waiting were 
turned to some account. Each man who had 
been left behind was eager to try his hand at 
smashing Mahmud. Orders came the next 
morning to move yet nearer Mahmud, and again 
the camp started forward, across the desert to 
Umdabieh. The rumor of conflict was in the air ; 
already the odor of powder was permeating every- 
thing ; men who had not smiled for weeks were 
smiling now at the prospect of an end to the war 
and a possible return to civilization. 

Under one of the few trees at Umdabieh four 
officers were resting, trying to find a little shade 
from the heat of the setting sun. Through the 
day the heat had been almost unendurable. The 
sky had settled like a sheet of white-heated metal 
upon that part of the earth, shutting out any 
possible hope of air. The little vegetation was 
scorched to a hot bristling yellow which burned 
into one's eyes almost as the sun itself. There 
was not one spot of green or coolness in the en- 
tire desert landscape, and even the river seemed 
to serve only as a mirror to throw back again 
upon the sand the heat of the sky. It was too 
hot to smoke, to talk even, and those of the men 
who were attempting to write letters dropped 
their limp arms after the first few lines. Flat on 
his back lay Randolph, his arms under his head, 
his eyes upon the parched trees above him. He 
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had started a letter to Elinor, but it had been so 
hopeless that he had torn it up and thrown the 
little pieces broadcast. He would write again to- 
night when he was alone. A letter such as he 
would like her to have, — if he should not go 
back to Egypt. Within a day or two the deci- 
sive battle would be fought — with what deadly sac- 
rifice who could tell ? How many of the men he 
knew would never go back. Perhaps they all 
had sweethearts in their own country. Chetley, 
he knew, had left a wife and small son back in 
Durham. Would he ever meet them again ? 
Perhaps it was this thought which was drawing 
such melancholy lines upon Chetley 's face as he 
sat yonder with his eyes toward the falling sun. 

Down by the river a group of blacks en dis- 
habilli were washing out their clothes in the 
muddy shallow pools, cheerfully chattering and 
laughing, as if the attack upon Mahmud were 
weeks off instead of hours. For some of them 
taps would sound for the last time on the mor- 
row, and the lights would go out, never to be re- 
lit. Yet they were dealing in petty personalities. 

The sun dropped at last below the hot purple 
line in the west, and almost simultaneously a little 
breeze awoke and blew across the sun-choked 
desert, rustling the scorched palm trees like the 
frou-frou of a woman's skirt. Randolph arose 
from his reclining position and sat upright. 
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Orders were to move on the next night to meet 
Mahmud on Good Friday. This battle would 
settle the fate of the Soudan. He picked up his 
pencil and paper again and got as far on his letter 
to Elinor as the endearing epithet, and then he 
halted. The events of the last days in Luxor 
forced themselves upon him. The dinner at the 
bey's and the discovery of the ring ; the kidnap- 
ping and threatened torture, and the final rescue 
and leave-taking of Elinor. But how different 
their farewell had been from what he had planned. 
A moment of wild exultation, when her heart beat 
close upon his, a swift caress full of the agony of 
parting, and all was over, — perhaps for all time ; 
and his last words to her must be written in the 
noisy confusion of a restless camp, under the irri- 
tation of diversified interruptions. Yet he wrote 
until the last bit of daylight had faded from the 
horizon and the lights of the camp shone out 
like little stars in the blackness of the night. 

He had told Elinor he longed for the chance 
to fight; to have a hand in the avenging of 
Gordon. Strange words for a man who now lay 
shivering in the dark. Death seemed a very 
near and gruesome enemy since life had opened 
up so much to him. 

On the other side of the hills lay the dervish 
camp. Another night and they would meet in a 
battle which should make or mar the chances of 
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Egypt reconquering the Soudan. This meant 
so much to^ the English people. Over there in 
London, two days later, his friends at the club 
would be reading the report of the encounter at 
Nakheila, the defeat of the British army, or the 
annihilation of the opposing force. He could 
see in his mind's eye the fellows at the club fol- 
lowing swiftly down the line of the fatalities, rec- 
ognizing one after another the names of people 
they knew, perhaps coming suddenly upon his 
name in the list. A cold perspiration broke out 
all over him. Poor old dad ! Poor Elinor ! 

Some one touched him on the arm, coming so 
softly through the night that Randolph had not 
been cognizant of his approach. 

Over in Durham," a man's voice said sofdy, 
my litde woman is praying for me to-night. 
Tough on the women, eh, old man ? " 
Beastly," Randolph answered. 
No man has a right to drag a woman into 
a thing like this. Kitchener's got the right 
of the thing. We all ought to be unmarried 
men. You 're a lucky dog, Randolph, to be 
spared the thought of a suffering woman to-night." 
He puffed slowly at his pipe, and then spoke 
reminiscently. 

"The losing game may te ours to-morrow. 
I 've written Ethel, but perhaps you 'd be good 
enough to write her if I should fall and you 
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should Aot. I '11 die game. She can teach the 
boy that his father was no coward." 

"And if I fall," Randolph said softly too, as 
Chetley had spoken, " and you are left ? " 

" I '11 write to the major. Gad ! it would be 
tough on him, Randolph." He laughed mirth- 
lessly. " The Sirdar can't cut off our relations, 
can he ? He can forbid marriage among his offi- 
cers, but the mothers and fathers, — there is 
bound to be some one left to suffer." 

Later the words came back to Randolph with 
premonitory distinctness. After an all night's 
march over ground hard and stony, under the 
light of the full moon, the army had come in 
sight of Mahmud's zariba. Huge and thick, ap- 
parently closely built, it formed what at first seemed 
an impenetrable wall about the army within its 
enclosure. Slowly, with no confusion, the twelve 
thousand men concentrated, moving as one great 
body, took their appointed places, drawing closer 
and closer about the gray smoke-colored wall 
of ambuscade, from which fluttered flags, white, 
blue, yellow, and brown. Drawing nearer, hor- 
ribly silent, until less than half a mile sepa- 
rated them from the thorny wall, the great army 
halted, and with thje boom of a gun the battle 
began. In a huge semicircle the attacking army 
had formed with the Cameron Highlanders, who 

were to storm the zariba, nearly in the centre. 

22 
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Twelve thousand men, ranging from England's 
best to the Soudanese savages, composed that 
awful opposing force, drilled, trained, led by the 
great war king. General Kitchener. 

Alert, cheerful, sunshiny as ever, Randolph 
marched at the head of his company, cheering the 
men under his command ; full of hope himself, 
he instilled courage into the most weak-kneed 
among his soldiers. The moment Randolph 
beheld Mahmud's army within its enclosure of 
smoke-colored thorn bushes his faint-heartedness 
fled, and with the first cannon came a wild desire 
to rush forward. A steady shower of shell poured 
into the dervish ambuscade, rockets hissed through 
the air, falling upon the zariba, igniting the parched 
bushes and palm trees ; but in spite of this the 
dervishes walked conspicuously, and apparently 
unconcerned, to drop one by one under the deadly 
aim of the enemy. 

After a little more than an hour of this by- 
play the line moved forward and formed again. 
Then the order came for the Camerons to ad- 
vance ; the bugle rang out across the smoky air ; 
the khaki and tartan melted and blended in one 
solid color. The bayonets caught the light from 
the sun and scintillated like sudden flashes of 
lightning, and straight and steady the High- 
landers advanced. Suddenly the silence behind 
the zariba became broken, and a shower of bullets 
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stopped for an instant their approach ; but only 
for an instant, and then on they went in a regular, 
unbending line, cheered by the dauntless officers, 
encouraged by the pipes, until they reached the 
very boundary of the ambuscade. A second 
more and the redoubtable zariba was torn aside, 
and the blacks and Camerons and Seaforths were 
pouring in over the stockades and trenches. 
Then came the Lincolns, Maxims, and Warwicks, 
rushing over a carpet of dead men, killing with 
bullet, bayonet, and butt. 

Randolph had clambered in at the head of his 
company, the lust of killing heavy upon him ; 
the sea of black faces before him moving like a 
mass of bottled flies, meaning no more to him 
than so many animals thirsting for his blood, 
until suddenly there gleamed a face he knew, a 
face strangely white among the black ones, that 
of the man he would have liked for his friend. 

The man was coming down upon him in the 
midst of four or five fierce dervishes, who pointed 
spears at him. So many to kill one man, 
Randolph thought bitterly ; but the efFendi's re- 
volver was the main thing he saw as he thrust 
about him wildly with his sword. Chetley's 
words came back to him, " There is bound to be 
some one left to suffer," and in a haze he saw 
Elinor and his father ; then a faint regret bore in 
upon him that it should be by the hand of the 
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effendi that he received his deathblow ; then a 
sharp pain and the face of the effendi above him, 
the weight of heavy hands on his arms, a long 
fall, and all was over. 

Pandemonium still raged, but Randolph did 
not hear it. A stampede had arisen among the 
dervishes, and they were flying for the river, fol- 
lowed closely by the British, who slew as they ran. 
Over the river bed, now nearly dry, they pursued 
them, shooting them down until the chasm was a 
sea of mutilated bodies. When the last fugitives 
were killed, or had disappeared over the river 
bank, and the enemy in sight were swelling that 
awful sea of blood, men looked into each others' 
eyes, unmindful of the carnage amid which they 
stood, and cheer upon cheer swelled the throats 
of the dirty, blood and powder-stained troops. 

The day was won. Mahmud was safe in the 
hands of the British, and that part of the dervish 
army, the flower of it all, was no more, and for 
an exultant moment those who had lived through 
the awful bloodshed forgot at what a cost the 
victory had been won. Later, when the moment 
of triumph was over, and the reckoning came, 
every voice was hushed, and many an eye wet, as 
the fatalities were whispered abroad. 

"A great victory for the English," so the war 
office bulletin board stated it in London ; but as 
the dirty, grimed heroes of the fight carried over 
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miles of desert stretchers whereon comrades less 
fortunate than themselves lay uncomplaining in 
the throes of suffering, or recalled the sturdy 
soldiers in arms, who had gone down to the great 
silence upon the bloody plain of Atbara, there 
was not one but questioned if the price paid for 
conquering the Soudan was not too dear. Yet 
the mighty army was not there solely to retake 
the Soudan ; there was a debt to be paid which 
had been due for nearly fourteen years, and 
though the English had been slow in exacting 
payment, they had not forgotten, but to a man 
they would consider themselves honored in sur- 
rendering life itself to help avenge the murder of 
the hero of Khartoum. 



CHAPTER II 

IT was just turning from the blackness of night 
to the smoky purple gray of middle dark- 
ness. The outlines of a hand could be seen 
dimly, but the further distance was still enveloped 
in gloom. The field of strife was silent and 
undisturbed. Soldiers, black and white, head- 
less trunks and bodiless heads ; donkeys, camels^ 
dead and dismembered, lay as they had fallen upon 
that terrible field of blood. 

Within the zariba, beyond the stockade and 
triple trench Mahmud had dug holes without 
method or design, honeycombing the interior of 
the enclosure and making many pitfalls. In these 
holes were hidden the dervishes with camels, 
donkeys, and ammunition. As the dead fell, 
these were gradually filled, until the ground 
was carpeted with the prostrate bodies. 

Over the field of death a silent figure crawled, 
stealthily, fearfully, pausing often, turning this 
way and that, peering through the illusive dark- 
ness, oblivious of the cold wet faces his hands 
fell upon ; creeping like a jackal across the field 
of silent dead, crouching prone upon the bodies 
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as a sound reached his ear, only to rise again 
upon his hands and knees as it ceased. On and 
on he went, following almost a diagonal line from 
the river where he had started, aiming surely 
and directly for some particular spot. Plunder 
was not his object, for he passed by possible re- 
ward. Some deeper purpose compelled him, which 
was making impossible any wavering. Sliding, 
squirming, wriggling, along he went, more like an 
animal than a human being, until he reached 
the centre of the field, then his attitude changed. 
Hurling one dead body from another he flung 
them aside, burrowing beneath the gruesome 
surface, only to move on a few paces further 
and begin the same delving again. One seeing 
him would have said much horror had turned his 
brain, and the sudden bursts of pent-up breaths, 
cutting the gruesome silence, would have intensi- 
fied this impression. 

Now the purple darkness had turned gray, with 
a narrow line of gold on the horizon, sending 
forth enough light to outline vaguely certain 
boundaries and landmarks. The creature, for 
the light was hardly enough to disclose what 
manner of being this might be, now came to a 
spot like many another one in the enclosure to 
the eye of the uninitiated, — a hollow shielded by a 
slight elevation upon two sides. Down into this 
hole he crept, slipping through the blood which 
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wet the mud like a heavy rain, until he reached 
the bottom. A moment and all was still, and 
then from the hole emerged a man, for the first 
time visible in the light of dawn. 

Across his arms lay a helpless burden, bloody, 
dank, seemingly dead, like the rest of the world 
about him. But the man had found what he 
sought, and without waiting to discover more, he 
lifted the lifeless body on his back and crept out 
toward the river as he had crept in. Infinitely 
quicker was his progress, and the soft light showed 
him a clear course. Down the river bed he 
slipped with his heavy burden, until in the shadow 
he reached two camels lying patiently in pools of 
blood. An Arab in a dirty jibbeh stood beside 
them. Upon one camel was strapped a large 
amount of baggage, and upon the other was a 
huge saddle. The body of the lifeless man was 
laid upon this, and the rescuer climbed beside him, 
holding his head against his own shoulders. The 
Arab boy mounted the other camel, and the two 
rose to their feet and shuffled across the river bed. 

Fifty miles over the open desert the camels bore 
their heavy loads, and during all that time Ran- 
dolph had lain an unconscious burden in the arms 
of the eflFendi. Twice the latter had tried to force 
whiskey between Randolph's lips ; many, many 
times he had thrust his hand within the coat, 
to see if the heart really beat, each time realizing 
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with a little sigh, half of joy and half of regret, 
that life was still there. They had stopped 
for no rest, for the efFendi felt that they must 
reach a spot he knew across the desert, where 
a little oasis off the caravan route would shelter 
them, and yet keep them within touch of the out- 
side world. His army, he felt sure, would retreat 
toward Omdurman, so all danger, if there was 
any, of molestation would come from the oppos- 
ing force. But this was unlikely, as the British 
would probably follow up their advantage and 
press forward after the enemy. 

The ride had been across a flat country, broken 
only by sunburned bush and stubble and little 
hillocks of sand or stones. They had been lucky 
in meeting no one, and had hurried on, only 
breaking their fast with water and a few dates. 
Now at last the efFendi beheld the land he sought ; 
an oasis, green and fertile, in the yellow encom- 
passing sand, with the caravan route a little to the 
north and the wells of Obak less than a quarter 
of a mile away. 

The efFendi had reconnoitred all the country 
and knew it by heart ; from Suakin he had come 
many times with a caravan, bringing arms to the 
dervish army. The route from Berber and Aswan 
and Mersa-Halaib he had ridden over also, and 
in most of the villages along the way he knew 
people he would dare call upon if necessity arose. 
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Shortly after the arrival of the two camels a 
kind of camp was made under a sheltering group 
of trees, where a slight elevation of the hills to 
the north completely hid them from sight of 
the caravan tourists. Bebal arranged an angareb, 
covering it with blankets, which he took from the 
exhausted camel, and in a few moments Randolph 
was laid upon this, and the efFendi was bending 
over him. The cruel wound from his revolver 
had torn out the flesh on the left side, causing a 
hemorrhage, but after examining it closely, the 
efFendi could not make the wound appear hope- 
less. Deftly he bound it up with the things Bebal 
had brought, and taking off the blood-stained 
khaki, he put upon him a jibbeh with the Mecca 
patches upon it. 

Now three days after the battle of the Atbara, 
the first signs of returning consciousness had 
dawned in Randolph's eyes. Lying terribly silent 
sometimes, to break out into delirium only less 
awful than the unconsciousness, the efFendi had 
watched Randolph, speaking no word save of com- 
mand to Bebal, who was as quiet as his master. 

The efFendi had had many hours of silent 
watching in which to think over the events of the 
last few days. Like an awful nightmare the meet- 
ing with Randolph at the Atbara came up to him. 
Death from the spears of the infuriated dervishes 
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was certain, he knew. Randolph's one hope for 
life lay in the surety of his own aim. If he could 
wound him enough to make him fall, he might 
save him. His bullet had gone out, and Ran- 
dolph had dropped before the dervishes reached 
him, and on they plunged, to kill some less 
lucky man. Into the well the efFendi had thrust 
Randolph, knowing not if he still lived, fearing 
that the trembling of his hand had sent his aim 
amiss and killed instead of wounded. In doubt 
and apprehension he waited through the early 
night until the blackness of midnight made a 
shelter for his investigation. 

If Randolph lived when the efFendi thrust him 
in the well, he would die from suffocation if left 
there. He would not be found beneath the other 
dead until life was extinct. That he had been 
wounded seriously the efFendi knew, for he had 
seen him faint before he fell. There was a chance 
that if he still lived he could save his life ; the 
efFendi would take that chance. 

Hassen did not stop to analyze his motives in 
saving him. He realized acutely, with a clear- 
ness born of the suffering he had gone through, 
that Randolph stood between him and the only 
person he had ever loved. That Elinor's ex- 
planation of the letter written at the fall of Khar- 
toum removed one of the greatest barriers to their 
union he realized too, and yet the fact that he was 
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born of civilization, of the stock of strong New 
England, set new springs bubbling within him 
which threatened to rise to raging torrents. 

After Elinor and Anina left his presence on the 
night of the former's announcement, the effendi 
had paced his room in an agony of conflicting 
emotions. At first anger and hatred toward the 
bey had been his strongest passions. He re- 
viewed his loveless life with its discordant interests, 
explainable now in the light of his birth. His 
hatred of the mission the bey had imposed upon 
him, his efforts to crush out the feelings which 
he termed disloyal toward the Khalifa and his fol- 
lowers ; all, the calls of the generations of civili- 
zation behind him. The bey had robbed him of 
his birthright, killed his parents, and forced him 
to live for nearly twenty years the life of an Arab, 
when the blood of Athens and America coursed 
in his veins. There was only one punishment for 
such a crime, — death. There was no wavering 
in that determination. He would kill the bey, 
blot out in one blow the perpetrator of so foul a 
deed. At first this emotion ruled him. Every- 
thing else was lost in the intense hatred which 
welled up in him, but later other thoughts forced 
their way into his suffering consciousness. He 
could kill the bey as one might destroy the plates 
of a pernicious book^ but the copies which had 
been distributed broadcast could not be garnered 
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up. The evil which was done could not be ef- 
faced. The life of the bey could not wipe out 
the efFendi's obligations. 

In the house where he sat dwelt thirty women 
dependent upon him, slaves, beautiful and soul- 
less, testifying to the illicit trade the bey had 
carried on for years ; two raised by the laws 
of the country to the position of wives ; one 
the mother of his son. Hassen's head dropped 
into his burning hands. The child of loveless 
passion paradoxically becoming the one beloved 
being in his life; bearing his own likeness, and 
yet calling the woman he had never loved his 
mother — flesh of her flesh and bone of her bone. 
God ! Could anything be worse than .this ? All 
indirectly the fault of the bey. Surely death was 
little punishment for such a crime. 

The efFendi's steps beat out a bitter march 
upon the floor. The laws of this government 
could not bind him, an American. He would 
take his son and shake forever the sand of the 
hated country off his feet. Go back to his own 
land, whose very hills called to him, — the land 
which had been opened up anew to his numbed 
senses with the arrival of Elinor. Uarda and 
the boy and he would start again in that new 
country — after he had killed the bey. In that 
new country Elinor would be his cousin. He 
could stand before her as a suitor, boasting a 
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birth as noble as hers. Over there with her he 
could forget. He could forget — his teeth set 
grimly — after he had killed the bey. 

The scene in the prison chamber came up to 
him, — Elinor's appeal, the letter his eyes read 
as a protestation of love and his lips declared 
to be a war despatch. He saw again the man 
upon the angareb straining at the cords which 
bound him, his eyes scintillating like bits of steel 
beneath two black lines above them ; the girl 
with pitiftil entreaty in her face, eyes pleading, 
aye, demanding aid, in this crucial effort to save 
Randolph's honor. The effendi realized then that 
Elinor loved Randolph, and yet she had not 
appealed in vain. Elinor had not realised the 
sacrifice his affirmation entailed, in fact did not 
realize until many hours later the consequences 
of the effendi's word of verification ; yet Hassen 
grasped it all in the flash of the eyes of the man 
on the angareb. Withhold it and Randolph's 
military career was over, verify it and the effendi's 
position in the Soudan war was no longer tenable. 
His career against Randolph's. It was not alto- 
gether the sight of the girl with the locked hands 
and beseeching eyes that won the day ; it was the 
call of the generations of civilization behind him. 

Hassen felt a throb of exultation that the test 
had come before he knew the truth about his 
birth. He had been fighting his own people, 
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with the people who had killed his father and 
his mother. The letter read: "We are sur- 
rounded. There is no hope of succor." In an 
agony of imagination and awakened memory he 
pictured that last night in far-away Khartoum. 
Gordon was his friend, their friend. The hero- 
worship he had for him was not disloyal. It was 
the echo of a personal memory of him ; and he 
had been brought up to believe him an enemy, 
to stand with the men who murdered his people 
and fight against his own race. Surely the bey 
must die. 

Through the long, silent night the thoughts 
awakened by the letter coursed through and 
through his brain, making sleep impossible to 
him. Like some caged wild thing he paced off 
the hours in his den. Muttering to himself, 
swearing, weeping, silent, he suffered through the 
endless hours. When the morning broke the 
wanton thoughts had circled into one, like bits 
of scattered mercury in a spoon. The bey must 
die ! Until he was dead the confusion in Has- 
sen's brain would not be stilled. After he was 
forever silenced the efFendi could think. His 
death would wipe out all the years of disloyalty 
to his people ; wash from him, forever, the insig- 
nia of Mahdiism ; make it possible for him to 
stand up in the face of all, and say, " I am an 
enemy to the Mahdiists. I am free, an Ameri- 
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can, a friend of Gordon. On, on, to avenge his 
death ! " 

To the Soudan he went, swayed bjr this one 
desire. The jeopardy in which his lie to the bey 
had put him he did not consider. He was be- 
come a man of one idea. This resolution would 
have cost him his life had he reached the camp 
earlier. As it was, when he rode within the lines 
war was already on, and force of long experience 
set the efFendi at his place among the Arabs. 
There was no time to settle personal quarrels, he 
must hide his intentions yet a little while, guard- 
ing his own life until he had killed the bey. 
Thus into the fight he went, determined that 
none of Gordon's avengers should fall by his 
hand; but when the bullets fell thick and fast 
about him, he began to realize that self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. These 
people recognized his superiority and determined 
to kill him. They could not see beneath the 
disguise he wore, nor know of his hatred of the 
people he stood among. In their eyes he was an 
enemy, his life depended upon his skill with 
sword and revolver. 

Suddenly Randolph's face glowed before him 
amidst the sea of blood-stained, perspiring stran- 
gers, bringing up the events of the past days as the 
flash of a light brings out the details of a hidden 
scene, dwarfing the motive which had sent him 
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into the Soudan, by the might of the wild, com- 
pelling desire to save him. Randolph's death 
was inevitable. The horror of this filled him 
with a terrible clear-sightedness. His revolver 
lifted, and the awful suspense at the outcome 
marked his face with lines which Randolph mis- 
took for hatred. In a moment he had thrust 
Randolph's body into the well, and turning, 
filled with a fear deeper and more awful than 
that which actuated the rest of the dervish army, 
he followed the retreating forces across the river 
bed. 

During Randolph's convalescence the motive 
which sent the efFendi into the Soudan had 
skulked in the background like the memory of 
a bad dream, forced there by the anxiety arising 
from his illness, and yet never receding far 
enough to disappear entirely. He would kill the 
bey, but Randolph must be out of danger first. 
In the many silent hours Hassen's mind reviewed 
the incidents which went to make up his life, — his 
years in Constantinople, in Paris, in Cairo; his 
hero-worship of Gordon, which led him to hunt 
up every article on the fall of Khartoum, every 
life of Gordon which he could obtain ; his love 
for a photograph he obtained of him in Paris, and 
his strange sense of familiarity when he looked 
upon it for the first time. 

He recalled the incident distinctly. He had 
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come with the bey from the theatre, and they had 
paused in front of a window where photographs 
of people of the moment were displayed. Among 
many noted Englishmen Gordon's picture was 
evident, a speaking likeness of the man, taken 
just before his last journey into the Soudan. 

Hassen had clutched his father's arm. "I 
know him," he had said in French. " I surely 
know him. Who is he, father? " 

The bey's vehement negation, and his unrea- 
soning denunciation of the man as he dragged 
Hassen away, the boy had never forgotten, but 
until now had never understood. The picture 
had surreptitiously become a part of his posses- 
sions, and for many years had been hidden from 
sight, as a brand of disloyalty. Now it must be 
forever an emblem of faith. His hero-worship 
was vindicated. He had known himself for a 
hypocrite all these years, but never until now was 
his hypocrisy justified. He recognized Gordon 
as he was, — his father's friend, martyred as was 
he in the cause of his country. And he, Hassen, 
had fought against that country, with the people 
who killed his people, trying to defeat a cause 
with which secretly he had been in sympathy, to 
kill a people who in reality were his brothers. 
The thought sped on. There on the angareb, 
beating out his little chance for life, a brother lay 
unconscious, silent — the man who represented 
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to Hassen all that he had lost. Had his life fol- 
lowed the trend it would have followed by right, 
he might be holding a position like Randolph's. 
Brave, his bravery had never been questioned; 
loyal, he had been loyal to a cause he had never 
believed in because he thought his distaste 
treachery ; loved, loved perhaps as Randolph was 
loved ; free to win as Randolph was free. His 
face darkened. He had been cheated of his 
birthright, kept in bondage, starved, cramped. 
The dark brows met over his eyes. Life owed 
him compensation. She should pay. She should 
pay. When the bey was dead he would turn his 
back forever upon Egypt and sail for that far 
country where lived the people who knew his 
mother, climb the hills which had been pressed 
by her feet, look upon the views her eyes had 
loved, live the life she would have had him live. 
Love — his eyes turned to the bed where the 
lifeless figure lay long and straight, beneath the 
blanket. His jaws set grimly. Aye, love, that 
too was his birthright. 

A little less care, a little negligence, and the 
spark which flickered behind the vacant eyes upon 
the bed would go out. She would forget, he would 
make her forget and love him as he loved her. 
The thought blinded the efFendi. Verily he 
would carry her back to his mother's country ; 
climb the hills snow-capped, scuff through the 
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leaves, hear in reality the murmur of the sea 
which had sung through his consciousness since 
he met her, walk up the avenue bordered by the 
trees to the white house on the hill, to be met 
by her, his wife, the one woman in all the world. 
Oh, God ! was ever nostalgia like this ? And the 
little spark of vitality burning so low behind the 
emaciated, colorless face was keeping him from 
the realization. 

The man upon the angareb stirred. " Water," 
he said faintly. 

The man on the rug sat motionless. The 
word came again, less distinct. The man on the 
rug covered his eyes with his hands, only the voice 
called, the words were meaningless. With a great 
sob the man rose and held the gourd to the lips 
of the motionless figure, lifting the heavy head 
that the man might drink, and then the two sank 
back to their accustomed places. A cold per- 
spiration had formed in beads upon the effendi's 
face. His huge body trembled and his teeth 
chattered. How near he had been to murder ! 
He rose to his knees and covered the thin wrist 
with his hand'. The pulse throbbed heavy and 
slow, life was there, and the drawn look fled from 
his face. Allah — no, the God of Randolph, of 
Gordon, be thanked, there was no murder upon 
his soul. The efFendi threw himself upon the 
rug and sobbed like a child. 
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At daybreak Randolph opened his eyes, and 
the light of a clear brain shone in them. The 
efFeridi sprang up and handed him water. Ran- 
dolph looked at him in amazement and finally 
spoke. 

"The last time I saw you, you tried to kill 
me. What does this mean ? " he said weakly, 
the words separated by exhausted gasps. 

The efFendi stood above him, huge as he had 
been on that day, but with a light in his eyes 
Randolph did not recognize. 

" I shot to save you," he whispered, in a voice 
which Elinor had likened to a 'cello. " The der- 
vishes would have killed you, it was your one 
chance." 

The tears came into Randolph's eyes and the 
lids dropped. 

" Forgive me," he whispered, vainly trying to 
lift his hand- The efFendi's closed over it, and 
neither spoke. 



CHAPTER III 

RANDOLPH'S convalescing dated from that 
day, and the effendi, watching with eager- 
ness, could mark a little progress almost every 
hour. The wound, in spite of the lack of anti- 
septics, had begun to heal, the fever had abated, 
and Randolph was well on the road to recovery. 
Little by little, by answers to his questions and 
gratuitous information, Randolph had learned the 
efFendi's history, and his feelings toward the bey. 
Their companionship had long since passed the 
bounds of patient and nurse, and a genuine deep- 
seated friendship had sprung up in its place. 

They had reviewed each step of their meetings, 
from the camp at Metemmeh to the field of At- 
bara ; the torture chamber at the palace of the 
bey, and the efFendi's part in freeing Randolph ; 
the strange communication from Niccoli and 
Volga Boucouvala, preserved from the massacre 
at Khartoum, which identified the two children as 
cousins of Elinor Evarts, and proved beyond a 
doubt that their parents died with Gordon in the 
fated city. All these things they had talked over 
exhaustively, but no word had been spoken of the 
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future policy of the efFendi. Randolph, from 
delicacy, had not liked to broach the subject, and 
the efFendi's horizon was apparently filled with 
the figure of the bey, which hid any contempla- 
tion of the future from him. It was necessary to 
remove this obstacle before he could see anything 
beyond. And so the days passed. 

They had had word of the army, through 
friendly Arabs whom Bebal had met, which told 
them of the Sirdar's entry into Berber, and the 
march of the British to Darmali, their summer 
quarters, and of the approach of the railroad to 
Abeidieh. The last news had filled Randolph 
with great impatience to gain enough to ride there 
and take the train for Haifa. The efFendi him- 
self would return to the Mahdi's army to carry 
out the plan which Randolph's illness had inter- 
rupted. The fire of hatred still burned within 
him, smouldering though it was under the weight 
of his great love for Randolph, but ready to 
burst its bonds as soon as Randolph no longer 
needed him. 

To-day the invalid was sitting up as best he 
might upon the angareb, leaning against a rude 
support which the efFendi and Bebal together had 
fashioned out of some palm branches, writing a 
letter. On the bed lay a brace of pistols which 
Hassen had just finished cleaning and loading. 
Upon a rug at a little distance the efFendi sat 
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polishing the shining blade of a Damascene 
dagger. Bebal had gone to the well for some 
water. 

The silence had been unbroken for many min- 
utes, each being intent upon his task ; but now 
Randolph folded the paper upon which he had 
been writing, and held it in his hand. 

" I think I can ride to Abeidieh to-morrow, 
Hassen. I am quite strong now." 

'^That is full fifty miles," the efFendi an- 
swered. 

" But over a caravan route," Randolph replied. 
" It is how long since the battle, Hassen ? — and 
my people have heard no word of me." 

" A caravan may pass by soon, and Bebal can 
send a letter for you to them." 

" But I am quite strong now," Randolph said, 
pulling himself up straighter in bed. 

" A day or two. Lieutenant, wait a few days." 

Randolph had received this answer every time 
that he had suggested going. 

The efFendi shrank from the separation, not 
alone because it broke their companionship, but 
because beyond, in the future, after he had gone, 
there were gruesome shadows which he must 
face. These days were a kind of reprieve, a 
narcotic, which deadened his responsibilities and 
kept off yet a little longer the skeleton he must 
inevitably meet. 
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The efFendi was intent upon his blade, and had 
not glanced from it save when Randolph first 
spoke, and the man upon the angareb studied 
him gravely. His head was bare, and the dark 
hair, longer than usual, fell about his face in wavy 
rebellion. The fact that the efFendi wore his fez 
only when necessity demanded had impressed 
Randolph many times. An Arab never bares his 
head. 

The near parting gave Randolph courage. He 
would force the effendi's confidence, and if pos- 
sible, lighten the shadow which had settled upon 
the fine, sad face. 

" You would better go back with me, Hassen," 
Randolph said. 

The eflfendi looked up now, with a sad, toler- 
ant smile. It was another plea on Randolph's 
part for Hassen to leave the bey alone. Ran- 
dolph's was not a nature to harbor revenge. 

" Why not ? " he went on. " You are out of 
the army. You could never fight with them 
again, even if they would take you back." He 
paused a second and then went on impetuously, 
" Leave the bey alone, Hassen. Come back to 
Luxor with me and take Zaki — " 

" Niccoli," Hassen corrected. 

" Niccoli, and go to America." 

The eflfendi drew a deep breath, and for a 
moment a soft, dreamy light dimmed his eyes ; 
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then they dropped, and a look of determination 
washed the tenderness from his face, and he 
caressed the shining blade in his hands. 

" I must kill the bey first," he said. 

The same old circle ; they had wandered round 
and round it these last few days. All conversa- 
tions failed to break the ring. Randolph's voice 
showed a bit of impatience. 

" What 's the use ? " he questioned. 

The efFendi looked up at Randolph with rare 
patience, and stated a fact which he had stated 
many times, as if it were entirely new. 

He killed my father and my mother." 
What proof have you ? " Randolph asked 
suddenly. 

The look of a man who had staked all upon a 
play and lost, for a moment blanched the efFendi's 
face. Then a dark flush rose slowly upon it. 

" M ademoiselle Elinor said so," he answered. 

" It is only conjecture on her part, Hassen, I 
am sure. He may have saved you and Uarda 
from the rabble." 

" There would be little kindness in that," Has- 
sen answered. 

" I admit that ; but it is a better way to look at 
it than to make a murderer of him at the outset." 

The efFendi sat a moment in deep thought. 

" I must have our story from his lips," he said 
finally. " There might even be something to dis- 
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prove our identity with the children of Niccoli 
Boucouvala," 

" There is enough to substantiate that," Ran- 
dolph answered. " The night I dined at your 
house I found the duplicate of this ring among 
the bey's curios." He handed the ring to the 
efFendi. " It belongs to Elinor, and is one of 
two which her grandfather had made for her 
mother and for yours. The one I found was 
a duplicate in all but the inscription ; the single 
word ^ Volga' was substituted for ^ Lena.' When 
I spoke of it to the bey he was greatly embar- 
rassed and insisted he knew nothing about it, but 
his nervousness showed that he lied. The ques- 
tion of your birth is proven. There is no doubt 
of that. The story is true enough. But why 
waste precious time in lust for vengeance ? Your 
desertion will be vengeance enough. Throw off 
this life as you would an out-worn coat, and be- 
gin again in America." 

Hassen sat with his head bent over the shining 
blade, but his hands were still. On the palm of 
one of them lay Elinor's ring. Dreams of the 
life which America would give him were rising 
from the magic jewel. Every memory of his 
mother was calling to him. Randolph misread 
his silence and turned the blade in the wound. 

" You don't want Niccoli to grow up an Arab, 
Hassen." 
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" Oh, God ! No ! " The words burst from his 
throat. 

" Then take him among civilized people, and 
make him forget the Arab blood he has in his 
veins." Randolph paused. " Do you love his 
mother, EfFendi ? " 

The efFendi rose, his face flushed with anger, 
as his Arab training made of the question an 
insult. Randolph realizing it, explained. 

" We are Americans, Hassen ; there is no in- 
sult in the question." 

A look of shame and hopelessness spread over 
Hassen's features. 

" Some of the customs are so strong that I 
shall never be able to change them," he said 
sadly. " The bey's training will follow me to the 
grave." 

" You will understand in a year," Randolph 
contradicted. " Everything will come as second 
nature to you when you are in America among 
your people. Do you love her ? " 

" I love nothing which is connected with this 
life. Lieutenant. It has always been obnoxious to 
me, — the women with their painted faces and 
their empty heads. Allah, help me ! I hate 
them all." 

"Then go to America, EfFendi. Take your 
father's name, and start anew. I christen you 
by your new name, Niccoli Boucouvala," 
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The efFendi stood facing him, his back to the 
door, and with the last words Randolph lifted 
one of the loaded revolvers and fired past him. 
Like an echo a second shot rang out upon the 
air and tore a hole through the burlaps of the 
tent. The efFendi turned, and Randolph dropped 
back, a dead weight against the palms. 

Upon the floor in a heap lay the bey, a re- 
volver in his hand, from which the smoke was 
rising. It only needed a second glance to prove 
that he was dead. 

" There was no time to warn you," Randolph 
said from the depths of the improvised pillows, 
where he had fallen. " His revolver was aimed 
at your back. It was his life or yours. Sorry to 
have deprived you of the joy of killing him." 
Randolph's lips were white, but they smiled. 

It was four days later. Randolph and the 
efFendi and Bebal were riding on their camels 
toward Abeidieh along the caravan route. They 
were going slowly and speaking little. Abeidieh 
was within a two hours' ride. Before them lay 
the parting of the ways. 

The efFendi's camel stopped, and Randolph 
rode alongside. 

" The road is a straight one. Lieutenant, and 
Abeidieh not two hours ofF. You will be un- 
molested and Bebal will care for your comfort. 
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We must part here. I can go no nearer the 
lines." 

" Come with me," Randolph pleaded, as he had 
pleaded incessantly through the last four days. 
"Come with me and enter the army. The 
Sirdar will give you a commission." 

The efFendi looked into the thin white face and 
his lips shut hard ; then his eyes dropped from 
Randolph to the boundless desert. " Sometime, 
perhaps," he answered. " Not now." He turned 
his camel. " The road to Abeidieh is a straight 
one. Lieutenant. God speed you." 

" You will join us yet, EfFendi ? I shall wait 
for you." 

The man did not turn his head. Already the 
camel was taking him back the hard trodden 
road, increasing the distance between them with 
every swing of his uncouth body. Randolph 
watched them until the rider and camel became 
one dark steady spot growing smaller and smaller, 
and yet more small ; watched them till they 
melted and faded and disappeared in the land- 
scape, and then he turned his face toward the 
west, where lay the Mecca of his journey. 



CHAPTER IV 

AT nightfall, as the efFendi ordered, Elinor 
and Uarda, under the guidance of Hinton, 
left the bey's house for the Luxor Hotel. All 
suggestion of an Arab was gone from Uarda's 
appearance, for she had donned the dress and 
manners of Doris Ravenel. Still somewhat 
hysterical from the strain of the past days, and 
from the parting with Anina, for whom she had 
a genuine regard, she was yet full of enthusiasm 
over the life which was about to open for her. 
In order to save her from the gossip which was 
inevitable should her identity be discovered, it 
was decided to let her still masquerade in the 
dress of Doris Ravenel, only divulging the 
startling discoveries of the last days to the major 
and Mrs. Evarts-Smith. 

Doris's note to Mrs. Evarts-Smith had quieted 
that lady's much excited nerves to the extent of 
making her feel abused at Elinor's carelessness of 
her comfort. She had decided upon a cutting 
reprimand when she did return, because of her 
abrupt departure and the lapse of hours before 
she made known her hiding-place to her anxious 
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aunt. This reprimand was summarily stopped 
by Elinor's hint at a mystery, and later forgotten 
under the wild tale of adventure which sounded 
like a plagiarism from the Arabian Nights. 

Uarda was kissed and cried over by the emo- 
tional Mrs. Evarts-Smith, and petted by the 
major, till there was danger of her being spoikd. 
She should go to America and learn a little of the 
happiness there was in the world. They would 
teach her to forget the years of her life spent 
among the abominable Arabs. 

Mrs. Evarts-Smith was in her element playing 
the part of comforter. She held Uarda to her 
ample bosom and planned her future by the hour. 
Doris had left the hareem in the guise which had 
grown to be second nature to her, hardly realizing 
the fact that she had abandoned it forever. It 
was quite like her other pilgrimages save for the 
fact that she was bound by no orders of the bey. 

Her first thought had been of Hugh when she 
realized the old life was over for her, and for a 
while she forgot that the putting on of her real 
personality would not obliterate the years she had 
dwelt under the bey's roof, or the sins she had 
committed as his cat's paw. When she at last 
grasped the fact that she must take the memories 
of these years along with her, and that there were 
many things which must be made clear to Hugh 
before she married him, the outlook did not ap- 
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pear all rose-colored. Try as she might to com- 
fort her with assurances of Hugh's love and 
forgiveness, Elinor found that she feared the 
possible outcome of a confession, although she 
never faltered in her intention to make it. 

" He will never be able to understand, Elinor," 
she said mournfully. "He will think I was 
insincere during the meetings I had with him 
outside the palace as Uarda. I can't make him 
believe anything else." 

" It will be hard at first to make him realize, 
Doris, but I feel sure he will understand in the 
end." 

"It really was easy to deceive him in the 

beginning, Elinor," the girl went on. "The 

strangeness of the meetings and my dress helped 

at first ; but when I began to realize that he was 

different from the men I had met, and that he 

thought me the personification of innocence and 

purity, something woke within me that I had 

never known before, — the great overwhelming 

desire to be what he thought me, to whiten my 

soul, which I knew to be black, and which he 

thought was white. It was not all acting, Elinor. 

It was real work, struggling to be like the woman 

he thought me, to throw off forever the life of the 

awful past. But he won't understand, he will 

think it was all part of a role I had determined 

to play. Do you suppose I can ever make him 
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believe that I love him, that I worship him, that 
to me he means everything that is good in all the 
world, in all the life I ought to have known and 
never have ? " 

She would throw herself upon the bed broken- 
hearted, to cry until Elinor was in despair of 
comforting her, even with the sympathy she knew 
so well how to use. But gradually these fears 
abated and she absorbed some of the hope Elinor 
tried to instil into her unhappy heart. 

When they reached the hotel they found Hugh 
was away, so there was a brief respite for Uarda, 
a little time for her to get used to her new posi- 
tion. The major begged to hear the story of the 
kidnapping of Randolph and Elinor again and 
again, his face paling under Elinor's recitation of 
the danger in which Randolph stood, while his 
bosom swelled with pride at the bravery of his 
son and idol. No news from Randolph had come 
since he left for the front. Certain facts, such as 
the steady advance of the army and desultory 
reports of brushes with the enemy, reached them, 
but nothing at all satisfying. Hugh had gone to 
Haifa by special permit, with the hope that it 
might be possible for him to join the bands of 
reporters ; but they had heard nothing as to his 
success or failure in that regard. Randolph had 
told his father that he would write if it was pos- 
sible, but the major, knowing the uncertainty of 
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posts from the centre of the war congestion, was 
not surprised at the silence. 

The battle of Atbara, with all its gruesome 
details, came to them duly ; the bravery of the 
British, Soudanese, and Egyptian soldiers; the 
defeat of the dervish army, and the capture of 
Mahmud, — all absorbed with bated breath by at 
least four of the tourists at Luxor. With a white 
face Elinor read to the major through the lists 
of the dead and wounded, turning to him with 
laughter which was only less sad than tears when 
Randolph's name did not appear. Down the 
lines of the missing she found, in letters which 
blotted out all else, the name of the man they 
both loved, and schooled herself to read on, pass- 
ing by his name. The major should not suffer 
from apprehension. An hour later she paced her 
room with the paper crushed in her hands. 
Missing ! Such a pitiful ray of hope in that word 
for her. Missing, but not among the dead or 
wounded. A prisoner or a fugitive. Not the 
first. Not doomed to bear the torture the Khalifa 
put upon his men. Better death than that. But 
could it be possible for him to escape ? There 
was such a little chance of it. Instead they would 
probably find Randolph's body under the fallen 
dead. How long must they be kept in suspense ? 

The old major dwelt constantly upon the 
battle, tortured her unwittingly by his remi- 
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niscences of numerous fights wherein he had 
figured, worried her with surmises as to the pos- 
sible time of Randolph's return, and all the while 
Elinor saw in vivid letters, like the writing on the 
wall at Belshazzar's feast, the ominous word, 
" Missing." Yet she kept her courage up for the 
major's sake, cudgelling her brain to find possible 
ways in which he might have escaped. She went 
to every steamer, read every paper, questioned 
every man from the front. She refused to be 
discouraged because she got no satisfaction. Her 
New England spirit would not be daunted by 
possibilities, and the old major, blind to the fight 
she was making, drifted happily through the 
anxious days, waiting the return of his son. 

They heard of the Sirdar's triumphant entry 
into Berber, and the removal of the army to 
Darmali, where they would camp through the 
summer. They watched the return of the ofii- 
cers to Luxor, on their way to Egypt and England, 
eager for their furloughs after months on duty, 
hoping against hope that Randolph would appear 
among them, only to turn to each other with sad 
little smiles which were meant to be encouraging. 
But the days passed and Randolph did not appear ; 
posts came and went, and no line from him ; and 
then there came a day when Elinor's courage well- 
nigh gave out. A letter was put into her hands 
by a man who was en route to Cairo fi^om Dar- 
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mall, which she was instructed to hand to the 
major. Elinor hugged it to her heart, knowing 
not if it contained news good or ill, and dreading 
to give it to the major lest it crush him with its 
excruciating uncertainty, as the cruel possibility 
had wellnigh crushed her days ago. She pon- 
dered over the letter for a long time, finally de- 
ciding to open it first ; her effort to save him pain 
should be her excuse. 

The letter was from a man named Chetley, 
who wrote in accordance with a promise made 
Randolph a few nights before the Atbara battle. 
It stated simply the fact that Randolph's body 
had not been found, that he had fought bravely 
and had been seen to fall, but that the search for 
his body after the battle had proved unsuccessful. 
This fact made it possible that he had only been 
wounded, and had crept away somewhere, al- 
though this was most unlikely. It was feared 
that he had been taken a prisoner. He, Chetley, 
had waited before writing, hoping to have some- 
thing definite to tell him ; but at last despairing 
himself, he had attempted to fulfil the promises 
made to his comrade in arms. The eulogistic 
words at the end of the letter Elinor did not see ; 
for the first time despair threatened to conquer 
her. But her undaunted spirit rose yet again. 
She would not be crushed. Nothing yet had 
been proved. 
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'^ There is a ray of hope," she said over and 
over. "I will not give up." 

Her courage deceived the major, and kept him 
from realizing the length of Randolph's silence. 
She was constantly with him, full of cheerfiil 
words, of undying hope ; and then Hugh came 
upon the scene. 

At Haifa he had fallen in with half a dozen 
reporters who were off for the Atbara, and had 
persuaded them to take him along. Thus he 
had had a genuine taste of war, coming in at the 
finish and, with true Yankee luck, getting in a 
week what the other poor devils had waited 
months to see. 

Elinor greeted him almost with open arms. 
His face, bronzed and saddened by the events of 
the winter, still reflected the optimistic soul be- 
neath, which refused to be downed by the " slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune." 

She confided to Hugh her deception of the 
major, and received his unqualified approval. 
He had heard Randolph's disappearance dis- 
cussed at Atbara, had searched the field of car- 
nage in company with some friends of Randolph, 
had gazed on the faces of the dead, but his body 
could not be found. Most of the men felt that 
he had been taken prisoner. In that case they 
might or might not hear from him later. Quite 
likely an exchange could be effected. At any 
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rate Hugh believed with Elinor in keeping up a 
hopeful front until forced to surrender. 

Doris, overcome with a fit of shyness at Hugh's 
return, kept to her room, refusing to see him, but 
imposing upon Elinor most unseemly burdens. 
She must find out if he really loved her, if he 
could be happy without her, if he ever went to 
the house on the outskirts of Luxor ; was he sad ? 
had he grown old ? Elinor, under the weight of 
a probable calamity, found Doris's procrastinating 
almost unbearable. Still she showed toward her 
infinite patience, and endeavored to find out all 
Doris desired; but Hugh was secretive, and 
Elinor's questions availed nothing. By the end 
of the third day Doris had borne her self-imposed 
confinement as long as she could, and declared to 
Elinor that she should meet him. Elinor should 
present her as Doris Ravenel, and let things take 
their course. To Elinor this dilly-dallying was 
irritating in the extreme. The companionship 
with sorrow made Doris's hesitation seem un- 
worthy. Her way would have been so different, 
but, tolerant of Doris's vagaries as always, she 
gave herself a party to the ruse. 

Doris and Hugh met at dinner. The girl had 
disguised herself as much as possible. Wearing 
her hair high above her matchless eyes, and 
clothed in a dress of simple black, she appeared 
before him. Hugh had glanced at her as he was 
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presented, indifFerendy, coldly, but his face had 
gone white and his eyes stern. He was forced to 
sit opposite her, but he did not look toward her 
again through the meal. Her efforts at conver- 
sation met with no response, and he rose and left 
before dessert. Doris threatened to dissolve in 
tears, and it needed all of Elinor's tact to keep the 
major and Mrs. Evarts-Smith in ignorance. 

The former had been in the gayest kind of a 
mood, telling stories and passing jests, and Elinor 
had forced her laugh to be merry enough to cover 
the lack of mirth in Doris and Hugh. When 
the meal was finally at an end, and the major sit- 
ting with Mrs. Evarts-Smith on the veranda for 
his smoke, Elinor led Doris toward the garden. 

"You don't deserve to be happy," she said 
hotly. " Your trifling at this time is ill-judged 
and out of place. I am ashamed of you, Doris." 

Doris for once was silent. What Elinor said 
was perfectly true. She had no right to play 
with Hugh. She covered her face with her 
hands and sat down. Her fi-ivolity had come 
mostly from nervousness. She had not thought 
Hugh would discover a likeness so quickly, and 
she had hoped to tantalize him with a suggestion 
of a look like Uarda, which would make an ex- 
planation simpler ; the humor played a small part 
in her mind too. She thought it would be fun to 
see the quandary in his eyes ; but there was no 
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fun In it. She had not taken into consideration 
the fact that Hugh had been forcing himself to 
put her out of his life, out of his plans for the 
future, and that anything which recalled her to 
him must necessarily be painful. 

She had gradually become used to her position, 
and with the help of Elinor's iterations brought 
herself to believe eventually in Hugh's pardon 
and their reunion ; so looking forward to this 
happy event she lost sight of the present cruelty 
to him. Even if he had not recognized her, that 
she recalled Uarda to him was apparent from his 
manner, and the pain and incomprehension in his 
face, showing as it did his deep attachment for her, 
filled her with a joy which urged her on, heedless 
of consequences. The fact that she was going 
too far was also plainly evident to her, but robbed 
through nervousness and embarrassment of her 
sangfroid, she blundered still further, till in de- 
spair she was forced to appeal to Elinor, — poor 
Elinor whose clear-headedness was so constantly 
in demand. 

"You don't deserve any help," the latter told 
her. " You ought to be made suffer as you have 
made him suffer. But," Elinor went toward 
her and kissed her wet face, "because you are 
unhappy and did n't mean it and I love you, 
I will help," and she was gone. 

In the shadows she stumbled upon Hugh puff- 
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ing at a cigar and pacing in blind absorption the 
hard walks. She touched his arm as he passed, 
and he recognized her. 

Even in the light of the scene at dinner she 
was surprised at his face. It was that of a dweller 
with pain. 

" She is there in the garden waiting for you, 
Hugh," she said softly. 

He caught her by the arms and held her 
roughly, his face livid in the half light. 

"Who is she? " he demanded. 

" Be good to her," Elinor answered, drawing 
away from him and speeding toward the light. 

Hugh dropped his cigar and ground out the 
spark with his foot, then he turned down the 
path through which Elinor had come. He was 
arrested by the sound of a woman*s sobs. An 
electric light at a little distance threw Doris in 
relief against the trees, and Hugh's eyes fixed 
upon her bent head and throbbing shoulders. 
The woman felt his scrutiny and lifted her head; 
even then he could not believe his eyes. 

" I am sorry I hurt you, Hugh," the voice told 
him, quivering still from the tears which lay 
behind her words. 

" Uarda." The doubt had fled from his face. 
How she came to be there he did not care, that 
she was there was all that mattered ; and he would 
have taken her into his arms, but she pushed 
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him off with her two little hands, which Hugh 
caught firmly in his. 

" Not yet," she whispered ; " not yet," and 
.drew him to the seat beside her. Then in the 
shadow of the garden Uarda told him her story; 
told it simply, with few tears and little self-com- 
miseration, but freely and unguardedly she opened 
her heart to him, bringing before Hugh's mind 
the misery of the life she had led within the walls 
so vividly that his heart bled for her ; but not until 
the end could she permit his caresses. 

" And that is all," she said at last. " I have 
no other thing in my heart, Hugh. Could you 
love me after this confession? " And Hugh took 
her in his arms, comforting her with his endear- 
ments, kissing away the tears which filled her 
eyes, until nothing remained but a deep, beautiful 
tenderness which presaged unending happiness. 



CHAPTER V 

IT was the very first of May. Luxor was 
growing unbearable on account of the rising 
temperature, and the hotel was almost empty of 
guests. Nobody who was not obliged to stay 
remained ; but the few tourists whom we have 
learned to know still waited in the heat. Elinor's 
faith in Randolph's return had not been in vain, 
for a telegram from Abeidieh announced his home- 
coming as fast as train could bring him. This 
announcement was all the telegram contained. 
Where he had been since the battle of Atbara 
was only quandary in the minds of the people 
who hungered for a sight of his face. They 
knew not if he was wounded or well ; but he was 
coming, and the train could not bring him fast 
enough. 

Hugh and Doris had been quietly married by 
an army chaplain who had stopped at the Luxor 
on his way down to Cairo. This they had 
deemed best in case the bey should appear upon 
the scene, and several times Doris had gone to 
the hareem to see Anina, with Mrs. Evarts-Smith 
and Elinor for protection. 
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To Hugh and Uarda the days were all- 
satisfying. Tireless in reviewing all the steps of 
their love journey, they traced and retraced the 
lucky events which had brought them at last to 
each other. Absorbed in the companionship 
which had become possible to them, they had not 
suffered in the long silence which separated them 
from Randolph after the battle of Atbara, though 
now they rejoiced with the major and Elinor 
upon his return. 

Randolph walked in upon them at nightfall 
when they were least expecting him. The 
steamers were irregular on account of the drop of 
the Nile, and there was no way of knowing when 
he would arrive. 

The little Luxor party were sitting upon the 
veranda in the early dusk, quietly, hopefully 
happy, talking over the possibility of his coming 
on the morrow, when he joined them. His arm 
was bandaged to his side, his coat flung over it, 
and for an instant the empty sleeve struck terror 
to the hearts of them all ; but his cheerful greet- 
ing and happy assurances soon set their fears at 
rest. 

To Elinor alone, it was as if he had come from 
the grave. Even the days of waiting between his 
telegram and his arrival had not prepared her for 
the sight of him, so the little hand she gave him 
was like ice, and the greeting she would have 
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uttered died upon her lips. But to Randolph 
the brimming eyes and quivering mouth were the 
sweetest of all welcomes, and before them all he 
bent his handsome head and kissed her. Then 
in the semi-darkness he sat, his unbandaged arm 
about Elinor, her head close to his shoulder, and 
told the story of the Atbara fight, the rescue by 
the eflfendi, the death of the bey, and the ride to 
Abeidieh. 

" What is Hassen going to do ? " Uarda asked 
when Randolph had bridged the weeks of 
separation. 

" I can*t tell," he replied. " Eventually he will 
land in Kitchener*s army. He will enter in time 
for the finish at Khartoum, I am sure. Just now 
he is between two fires, — the duty to the women 
here, and his desire to go to America. He will 
find his bearings, but he must find them in his 
own way. None of us can help him." Randolph 
repeated the conversation they had had concern- 
ing Niccoli, and the eflfendi's desire that he be 
brought up an American. " But he can*t feel 
that he has any right to leave the ties here, I 
don't know what the outcome will be," he said 
sadly. 

" Perhaps he would let the boy come with 
me," Uarda said suddenly. "Would you be 
willing, Hugh ? He is a very lovable baby, and 
not a bit like his mother." 
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" It is for you to decide, Uarda," the husband 
of a fortnight answered promptly. " You shall 
do as you like." 

" Where can I reach Hassen ? " she asked 
Randolph. 

He shook his head slowly. The man who rode 
back over the caravan route that day had men- 
tioned no destination. Randolph had felt that 
he would ride to the end of the desert. They 
must wait. 

But Hassen found his bearings before he 
reached the end of the desert, and the seventh 
day after parting with Randolph found him in 
his own study in Luxor. He was sitting at his 
desk, his hands clasped upon it. His face was 
transformed by a great tenderness which wiped 
out all the hard lines of bitterness and pain and 
illumined his eyes. Even the lips had yielded to 
the metamorphosis and lost their sternness. 

On the other side of the desk, almost hidden in 
a great chair, sat a queer little figure, upon whom 
the eyes of the effendi were bent, — a child of 
five, with a face which was a replica of the effendi's 
own. He was dressed in the ornate* manner which 
the titled children of Egypt affect, — pale yellow 
kilts over patent leather knickerbockers, yellow 
jacket elaborately embroidered with gold, and red 
satin paletot trimmed with gold lace and lined with 
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yellow satin, the skirts of which were drawn back 
and buttoned with a huge jewelled button. The 
little head, with its mass of unruly curls, was left 
bare. His fingers were covered with rings, which 
ordinarily were a great diversion to him, but now 
they were unnoticed upon hands which lay still 
upon the arms of his chair. 

"You shall have a beautiful horse all your 
own there, Niccoli," the man said softly in Arabic. 
" Think how fine that will be." 

"Not so good as riding with you," the boy 
answered. 

" Oh, but you are getting too big to ride with 
me any longer," the man said, an affectation of 
reproach in his voice. 

" Will you ride your horse beside me ? " 

" I can't go, Niccoli. You know I told you 
so before." The man's voice was as soft as a 
woman's. 

"Then I won't go," the boy replied stub- 
bornly. 

" Princess Uarda is going, Niccoli," the man 
pleaded. 

She is not you," the little fellow answered. 
You will have a beautiful trip on a boat, lit- 
tle man, and see many wonderful things." 

The tears were slowly rising in the great brown 
eyes. " I don't want to go on the boat without 
you," he said. 
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" There will be other little boys to play with, 
Niccoli, just your age. Think what beautiful 
times you will have." 

The tears were rolling down the cheeks now, 
but the little fellow did not wipe them off, though 
he saw his father as through a blurred glass. 
There was a moment's silence. 

" I want you to go, Niccoli," the man said 
softly, the sadness vibrating through the words 
like the wailing note of an aeolian harp. 

This was too much for the boy ; with a wild, 
imploring cry he sprung from his chair and flung 
himself upon his father's breast. " You want me 
to go," he sobbed. "You don't love me any 
more, you would send me away from you, where 
you will never see me again. Oh ! daddy, 
daddy ! " 

The man's lips shook as he dropped his face 
upon the curly head, and for a moment he did 
not speak ; then he lifted his hands and gently 
unwound the clinging arms from his neck. " Nic- 
coli," he said with wonderful tenderness, " we will 
have to be separated. I must go into the battle 
again, and I want you to be taken care of while I am 
away. We can't be together, little man, and you 
will be happier with Princess Uarda than you 
would be here without me. You love me, Nic- 
coli — " The little arms went again about the 
man's neck. "Then promise you will do what 
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daddy thinks best." The wet face buried itself 
in the efFendi's coat. '^ Promise." The man 
lifted the throbbing head. "Niccoli," he said 
reproachfully, " is this my little soldier ? " 

The soft arms dropped from the man's neck, 
and Niccoli straightened himself in the efFendi's 
arms. It was the hardest battle he had had to 
fight in all his five years. His baby face still 
quivered, and the sobs shook the little frame, but 
the tears did not fall. 

"You are my brave little son," the efFendi 
said. He lifted the boy to the table and wiped 
his swollen face; then he put the fez upon his 
head, and going to the door, clapped his hands 
for an Arab. "Ask Princess Uarda to come 
here," he commanded, and in a moment the 
girl appeared, dressed for a voyage, in a travelling 
suit of gray. " He will go with you, Uarda," 
the efFendi said. " He is my brave soldier." He 
put the little fellow on the floor beside his aunt. 

A moment more, and the efFendi was alone. 
He crept back to his chair with the faltering 
steps of an old man, and there was no youth in 
the face which for one moment was bared to the 
door through which Uarda and Niccoli had 
gone. Then a sob broke from his lips and his 
head dropped, hidden from the light of day in 
his folded arms. 



CHAPTER VI 

ON the night of September i, Randolph and 
the efFendi lay side by side in camp two 
miles from the Kerreri Hills, where prophecy 
had declared the last great battle between the 
Khalifa and the infidels was to be fought, to 
the utter annihilation of the opposing force. The 
middle of August had seen a general influx to 
the Soudan of the officers and men who had 
spent furloughs in England and Alexandria, as 
eager to fight the great battle which was inevitable 
as they had been to leave the country a few short 
months before. 

The desert march, with all its discomforts and 
annoyances, its porous ground and treacherous 
khors, its intense heat and red-hot sand, its vile 
stretches of bones and putrefying flesh; Me- 
temmeh, with its hideous signs of massacre and 
desolation, and the marvels of the Shabluka Cat- 
aract, with its cliflTs and wooded islands, all lay 
between the concentrated army and Haifa. At 
last the largest force ever seen in the Soudan was 
within fifteen miles of Omdurman. Creeping, 
crawling nearer and yet nearer, like a huge snake. 
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it concentrated for the final spring which should 
crush Mahdiism forever from the face of the earth. 
Thus far there had only been a few brushes with 
straggling dervishes who were on the outskirts of 
the Khalifa's army ; the country in the main was 
singularly free of them, strengthening the im- 
pression that the Khalifa would fight the coming 
battle within or near the walls of the sacred city. 
The day before, the Lancers had climbed to the 
top of El Teb, and had had the satisfaction of 
beholding the dervish camps stretching in front 
of the city in three long black lines backed by 
banners and tents and the imposing buildings of 
Omdurman. While on that very afternoon, soon 
after making camp near Kerreri, the cavalry and 
camel corps had reconnoitred and obtained a com- 
pleter view of the army, which was drawn up in a 
regular line midway between them and the city. 
General Kitchener, believing the dervishes who 
were slowly advancing intended to make an attack, 
ordered the whole force to take its fighting posi- 
tions, while the gunboats opened fire upon the 
town. But after viewing the opposing force from 
the top of Surgham Hill, the Khalifa and his fol- 
lowers withdrew to their former positions. The 
rest of the afternoon and evening passed with no 

further signs of attack, and save for the suppressed 
excitement in camp incidental to the battle which 
was now finally begun, the evening passed quiedy. 
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Randolph had ridden at the head of his com- 
pany, glorying in the conflict which was before 
them. As he had prophesied several months 
earlier, the effendi had come to his own and 
joined the army which at last, nearly fourteen years 
late, was en route for the avenging of Gordon. 
At his request and Randolph's urgent seconding, 
the effendi had been made a lieutenant in the 
former's own company. The man, true to his 
innate humility, had refused a greater command. 
His one idea had been to fight, not to lead, and 
he desired only to be allowed to spend these 
days by Randolph's side. 

In the interim since they parted the eflTendi 
had changed to Randolph's observing eyes. The 
restless, discontented expression which had been 
so strongly marked in the lines of his face was 
lost in the exultant, determined look of one who 
lives for a cause. At last Hassen's actions and 
inclinations were at peace. Heart and soul and 
sinew were in this campaign. The battles he 
had fought with himself since he bade those he 
held dearest a long farewell four months before 
were known only to himself. The agony of the 
life he was forced to lead, in the light of his later 
knowledge ; the enforced duties, arising from the 
bey's death, toward the women who went to make 
up his household, and his steadfast determination 
to be loyal to those who went to make up his own. 
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had written lines upon his face which, though sad, 
were good to see. His cross he had taken un- 
complainingly, squaring his shoulders to bear it, 
and never again could it become a source of strife. 
There was no beauty in life for him, but, thank 
God, there was action. 

Randolph trembled for him when the fighting 
should be over. Hassen had become so imbued 
with the spirit of the campaign ; to plant his 
people's flag upon the palace at Khartoum ; to 
stand where he had stood with Gordon in the 
days before the awful massacre ; to remember it 
all as he was sure he would remember; to 
avenge his parents' death — these grew to be the 
stars toward which his energies were ever pointing. 
The long years afterward, which filled Randolph 
with ineflfable pity, touched the effendi not at all. 
To all purposes life ended for him when he 
should reach Khartoum. 

Randolph and Elinor had been married upon 
reaching England, and Mrs. Evarts-Smith had 
bade them a lachrymose adieu and joined Hugh 
and Uarda and Niccoli en route for America. 
Randolph had had a perfect three months with 
his wife and the old major, and had left them at 
Cairo when he returned to the seat of war. He 
had feared a little constraint in the meeting with 
the effendi, but apparently there was none. Has- 
sen asked for Elinor with no shadow of emotion, 
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and Randolph, vigifent as he was, was deceived. 
Hassen paid a price for his seeming indifference, 
but it served him well. There were many things 
which he had locked in his treasure box, and lest 
some curious investigator should surprise its 
secrets some time, he had thrown away the key. 
Even his hand no longer turned the lock, though 
sometimes in the silences of heartsick solitude 
he crushed the box to his aching heart and moaned 
over it as a mother moans over the shoes the little 
dead baby wore. 

He had entered the Sirdar's army under his 
old name, and to Randolph's question of sur- 
prise he had explained, " I shall never leave 
Egypt, and this is the name I am known by here. 
It would involve too many explanations if I 
should change it. It only remains for me to lift 
it from the opprobrium the bey cast upon it. 
The boy," a wonderful tenderness illumined his 
face, and the word lingered on his tongue as if he 
was loath to lose it, "the boy has his grand- 
father's name ; he will be worthy of it." 

Side by side Randolph and the effendi lay, on 
this last night before the conflict, under the cover 
of their army blankets, grateful that they were 
free of the terrific rains which for several nights 
past had made sleep impossible. At least here 
was the chance of a few hours' rest before the 
final charge. But sleep was far from them both. 
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and although they spoke little, each stared with 
wide-open eyes into the night. Above them 
the southern cross shone distinct and glistening 
among the lesser stars in the velvety purple of 
the sky. About them lay the great army, pros- 
trate save for the sentries, who paced out the 
passing hours. Occasionally the silence would 
be broken by shots fired by some dervishes who 
crept within range, but since orders were impera- 
tive that the sentries should not fire unless a 
serious attack was made, they received no answer- 
ing fusillade. 

At three-thirty reveille sounded throughout 
the silent camp, and officers and men rose at 
once to prepare for the day's duties. The forces 
had formed in position the afternoon before, and 
had remained armed all night, but the first shell 
was not fired until after five in the morning. 
Then every man was in his place, silent, alert, 
and full of curiosity. Would the dervishes come 
to them as they had made a feint of doing the 
day before, or had they retreated behind the walls 
of the sacred city ? Randolph and Hassen both 
felt that this was the case, and that the order 
would come to advance to Omdurman for the 
final charge. They were waiting quietly expect- 
ant, when from the top of Gebel Surgham, dim 
in the rising dawn, they saw some white-clad 
soldiers silhouetted against the sky ; a moment, 
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and they no longer stood out clear and singly, 
but were absorbed in a white stream of oncomers 
which covered the crest of the hill and poured 
down its sides. There was to be no advance to 
Omdurman ; it was at Kerreri that the final battle 
was to be fought after all, and the dervishes, 
guided by their faith in the prophecy, were 
coming. 

Randolph's company was attached to Mac- 
donald's brigade, so they had no part in the first 
of the battle. Randolph could see that the 
efFendi, although outwardly calm, was intensely 
stirred as he watched the strong, unbending line 
of the dervishes press forward and fall, only to 
be reinforced by a second and third and ever 
advancing line as inflexible as the first, and suflFer- 
ing the same fate. Only a short six months be- 
fore and Hassen had stood on their side of the 
line, as courageous as they. Randolph won- 
dered if the eflFendi was thinking of this. The 
merest turn of fortune's wheel had changed his 
position. Had he any regrets ? Randolph had 
only to glance at the man beside him to obtain 
his answer. Hassen's mouth was set and stern, 
but there was a light in his eyes not to be mis- 
taken. At last his waiting was over; retribu- 
tion was overtaking the guilty ; this day of 
Mahdiism was its last. 

Randolph's eyes went back to the far line of 
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battle. The roar had even now diminished ; the 
firing had dropped perceptibly, and at once he 
saw the reason. No longer the dervishes formed 
a solid line of advance, the host of them lay still 
upon the ground, and only a scattered few were 
coming on, to drop as they came. 

An hour after the first shot was fired the field 
was quiet again, and Randolph and Hassen were 
debating what the Sirdar's next move would be. 
Apparently there was a clear course to Omdur- 
man, for the only dervishes in sight were dead 
ones. After a half hour's rest the bugle called an 
advance, and the army, expanding, turned their 
faces toward the south. 

Macdonald's brigade had changed its position 
and now brought up the rear, marching farthest 
out upon the plain. Slowly, and without fear of 
molestation, the great army was moving forward 
over a seemingly uninhabited land, with eyes in- 
tent upon the city which they had come twelve 
hundred miles to take, when, without the slight- 
est warning, the earth opened and the desert be- 
came a seething mass of dervishes. From behind 
Gebel Surgham Hill, where the Khalifa had fallen 
back with his defeated soldiers, they came, bearing 
aloft their banners, hot with the lust of war. 
Almost simultaneously a second body sprung 
from a valley to the west of Macdonald, and a 
third large force was seen advancing fi-om the 
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rear. Swiftly the eyes of Randolph and Hassen 
swept their reinforcements and as swiftly turned 
to each other. Macdonald's brigade was fully a 
mile from the rest of the army and in imminent 
danger. It was impossible to retreat, and to fight 
the huge force seemed certain annihilation. The 
men breathed hard and turned toward their com- 
mander. Macdonald's face was grim, but the 
order came without a second's delay, and in the 
shortest space of time the soldiers were turned 
in a complete half-circle, face to face with the 
enemy, and the fiercest fight of the whole cam- 
paign was begun. 

History tells us that Macdonald jewelled his 
spurs that day ; that the commanders and soldiers 
were wild in his praise ; and that later on, when 
at last the Khalifa was made a fugitive in his own 
land, the dervishes coupled his name with that of 
the Es-Sirdar in conjuration. Be that as it may, 
it is the men who fought under him who honor 
him most deeply. There was magnetism in his 
eyes, in his voice, and in his grim coolness, which 
inspired the men to do their best; there was no 
possibility of failure with such a leader. Even 
Yacoub, the Khalifa's brother, recognized in him 
the mascot of the whole scene, and pranced about 
upon his horse in imitation, trying vainly to 
change the luck which he felt was plainly against 
him. But there was more than magnetism or 
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luck behind Macdonald's success ; with calculat- 
ing coolness he studied the positions of the armies, 
moving his troops about as if they were chess- 
men upon a board, never losing a chance for 
better work. 

Randolph always had a strange memory of that 
battle. From the first he likened it to the fierce 
storms he had seen on the Maine coast. The 
long line of dirty white garments surged forward 
like the silver-capped waves upon the rocks, only 
to break and fall beneath the fearful fire of shell 
and bullet ; then in their places would rise a second 
wave, larger and more deafening in its roar than 
the first, to drop again. The sea was endless; 
there was no hope of stemming that awful tide of 
faces. Randolph began counting each new on- 
rush as he used to count the waves years before, 
to see if the third one was always largest. Some- 
times he would feel that the swaying rabble must 
sweep over him, but they always dropped a few 
yards away. The dervishes' fate was as inevitable 
as that of the waves on that far-away New Eng- 
land shore, and yet there was no cessation of their 
progress. There was a morbid fascination in it 
all to Randolph. Each line came with the same 
enthusiasm, with absolute disregard of conse- 
quences, swayed by the inward fire of Mahdiism, 
which promised to those who fell in the service 
of the prophet the glories of paradise. A wonder- 
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fill fanaticism this, which could ignore the pangs 
* of suffering and meet death with outstretched 
arms and smiling lips. 

For a time Hassen had fought on Randolph's 
left, dealing death with every shot; but later the 
smoke and tumult separated them, and when the 
battle was over and the last dervishes, appalled 
by the strength of the reinforcements of the 
enemy, fled terror-stricken from the field, Ran- 
dolph's thoughts turned instantly to him. That 
the men were falling around him he had been 
dimly conscious, but he had no idea of the 
sum of the casualties upon his own side, 
though there was no doubt but the dervish loss 
was enormous. He had been in the foremost 
of the fight himself, and there had been no time 
to notice his surroundings; but now he turned 
and seeking, missed several of the men who 
had fought near him. His glance did not take 
in Hassen, and with dull foreboding he turned 
toward the rear. 



CHAPTER VII 

BUT Hassen's time had not come. Although 
he had stood in the front of the battle, his 
huge figure a target for the enemy's shots and 
spears, he had come out unscathed. Death could 
not touch him until he had performed his mission. 
There were more whom he knew in the army he 
fought against than in the one whose cause he 
defended, and the kaleidoscopic changes of con- 
flict brought before his eyes several familiar faces. 
Once he met the eyes of Sheik Ed Din gleam- 
ing with hatred over a sea of savages. His hatred 
of the efFendi was a personal one, daring back of 
Hassen's first years as emissary, and due to a 
jealousy of his standing with the Khalifa. Hassen 
on his part remembered three weeks of ineffable 
torture in the Saier at Omdurman, for which he 
had to thank Ed Din. It would be good to 
settle old scores hand to hand. But Ed Din 
carefully kept his distance, and finally fled with 
the few remaining dervishes when the reinforcing 
army arrived, probably escaping to the hills ; for 
when Hassen rode, by command of the Sirdar, 
over the field of the dead, to see if by any chance 
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the Khalifa lay among them, although he found 
many of Abdullahi's chosen emirs, neither he 
nor his son was there. 

By noon the whole army was en route again 
for the sacred city. About them thousands upon 
thousands of the dervish dead lay, carpeting the 
plain with a mottled red and white. Could it 
be possible that there were more within the walls 
who would offer resistance to the great army 
outside its doors? 

The remains of the Mahdi's tomb, battered and 
broken as it was, gleamed in the sunlight a short 
three miles to the south, and close beside it 
Hassen knew the Khalifa dwelt. Would he be 
there still, or would he, knowing that the day 
was lost, flee into hiding and escape the fate of a 
prisoner? Hassen assured Randolph that he 
would not remain to be taken, and was eager to 
press on and capture him, fretting at the delay 
which came from halting the force outside the 
gates for food and water. 

" If he goes free," he said, " he will gather 
together another vast army and lead them at a 
later day against the English. He has a wonder- 
ful power, Randolph, and although Mahdiism is 
crushed, it is not dead while such a leader is 
abroad." 

But Hassen's impatience availed nothing. 
Orders were to rest and could not be gainsaid. 
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and it was fully four when the army moved on 
again. The efFendi rode at the head of the 
troops by command of the Sirdar. 

An old man sitting astride a donkey and wav- 
ing a flag of truce met them at the walls of the 
city and told them that the town would surrender. 
From him they also learned that the Khalifa was 
within his palace, guarded by a thousand soldiers. 

Many of the townspeople recognized the ef- 
fendi, who had been among them several days at 
a time through the last years, and when he as- 
sured them that if they would lay down their 
arms and submit peacefully they would not be 
harmed, they obeyed him, not only willingly but 
boisterously. 

Through the filthy streets the soldiers rode 
slowly, for the exultant people (who had changed 
their allegiance as easily as they could their jib- 
behs) impeded their progress, till they came to 
the house of the Khalifa. Here they were met 
by the first resistance in all their journey. The 
Khalifa's bodyguard were putting forth a last 
eflFort to deserve the name, but the answering 
shots of the Sirdar's soldiers soon silenced them, 
and they surrendered without more ado. 

Numerous delays were met with before they 
at last reached the inner court of AbduUahi's 
house, and there disappointment awaited them. 
The Khalifa had flown with all his treasure, no 
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one knew whither. Darkness was coming on, and 
it was useless to follow, so as best they might 
they found refuge for the night. Hassen threw 
himself down beside a crumbling wall and gazed 
at the stars above him. Around him the army 
lay, travel-stained and weary, taking their long- 
needed rest ; on his left, where if he turned his 
head he could see it, was the Nile, high now and 
noisy as it made its way to the sea ; at his feet, 
across this gleaming whirl, half a mile distant, lay 
the city of his desire, lapped by the same waves 
which now sang in his ears. When would he be 
free to go there ? Once within the walls of Khar- 
toum his people dwelt, surrounded as the army 
of which he made one surrounded the city now, 
" without hope of succor, without hope of suc- 
cor." Hassen's fingers pressed hard upon the 
balls of his eyes while he lived the pictures 
which those words brought to his mind. In all 
the times he had visited Omdurman on the 
Mahdi's business he had never been within Gor- 
don's palace. His duties had for the most part 
been confined to the arsenal. But this time he 
would go within the sacred precincts of the palace 
where the last tragedy of his parents' life was 
played to the end. When would he be able to 
go ? He raised himself upon his arm and looked 
about him. Almost as a dead army the hosts of 

his companions lay asleep. In the distance he 

26 
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could see the sentries moving to and fro, guard- 
ing the slumbering force ; a group of five or six 
men about an improvised table in the near 
distance was discernible in the light of a dim, 
flickering torch ; there the Sirdar was dictating his 
reports, and newspaper correspondents were writ- 
ing the details of the great battle ; all else was 
shrouded in darkness. Hassen watched the group 
a moment. It would be easy to slip away on his 
pilgrimage; easy to set his heart at rest concern- 
ing the memories which he trusted to the views of 
Khartoum to solve. If he could reach the river, 
speed along the shore to the ferry, borrow a boat 
and visit the scenes of his childhood, he could 
return before reveille, and nobody would be the 
wiser; these longings which were eating up his 
heart would be at rest. He sat upright and gazed 
about him, the strength of this desire sweeping 
over him, obliterating the objections which pre- 
sented themselves ; the torch across the way had 
gone out; nobody but the sentries was awake, 
and it was only ten o'clock. For a half hour 
longer Hassen lay tormented by the thoughts 
which passed through his brain, and then his 
mind was made up. Taking only his revolver, 
he crept through the ranks of the sleepers as he 
had crept through the lines of the dead at Atbara, 
hardly less nervous lest he be discovered and his 
determination frustrated. It would be impos- 
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sible to remain another hour with these haunting 
memories ; he must follow them to the end, and 
if Khartoum did not clear them to him he would 
forever put them away within his breast. He 
reached the shore safely and crept up the river 
stealthily, passing sleeping natives, who slept on, 
or waked at his approach only to turn a wonder- 
ing glance toward him. Unnoticed he gained 
the ferry, and there two feluccas were moored 
beside the bank. The somnolent boatman he 
silenced with liberal backsheesh and the promise 
to bring back the boat before the traffic of the 
morning. A few sturdy strokes of the oars sent 
him midstream, and soon he was pulling deep 
and strong against the balking current. He 
made for a little inlet in the opposite bank where 
the water was less turbulent, and after much dif- 
ficulty managed to moor his boat. Absolute 
silence, save for the singing of the Nile, greeted 
him. Verily his feet touched the confines of the 
city of the dead. 

Across the plain he walked, his footsteps 
muffled in the soft sand, his path apparently the 
unbroken desert, sterile and abandoned, until the 
fort loomed to his view. From thence he knew 
the road led straight, through the centre of the 
old town. A moment more and he reached it, 
a line of molten silver, broken at intervals by 
the sharp contrasts the moonlight threw upon it ; 
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here a tree rose black and straight, its shadow 
cutting a chasm across the silver road ; there a 
ghostly trunk took on the semblance of a grue- 
some spectator to his maraudings. Had he been 
less intent upon his purpose he would have felt 
the presence of these influences, but aside from 
causing him to take his revolver in his hand they 
troubled him not at all. Along the white silent 
road lay the palace of his destination, now a tum- 
bledown, neglected spot, yet sacred to the mem- 
ory of those he held most dear. For the nonce 
Hassen was a boy again. The fact that he had 
traversed these streets in the interim had vanished 
from his mind. His eyes saw only the city of his 
early youth, the home where his parents had 
dwelt, the spot where they had died. On he 
walked, swayed by these thoughts, glancing at the 
falling houses as he passed them, noting the deso- 
lation on every side, until suddenly, by no volition 
of his own, his feet paused and he found himself 
in front of a house which challenged his atten- 
tion, falling, like the rest of those about it, but 
familiar, strangely familiar, to his strained senses. 
He tried the latch ; it yielded beneath his fingers. 
He pushed upon it and the upper half of the 
door swung open. Hassen's hands gripped the 
casing; memory was coming back. He remem- 
bered watching a man saw the door in halves, 
simulating the Dutch doors. Why — why ? So 
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that the inmates could get air and yet keep a little 
girl from running into the street. He could have 
wept in the recollection of it. His fingers 
dropped to the spot where memory put two little 
hands below brown eyes which looked over ; she 
could just see into the street by standing on her 
toes. Hours or years he stood there dreaming ; 
then he pushed the door yet further and crossed 
the threshold. Was it a woman's voice he heard 
singing through the deserted rooms? Up the 
stairs to the chamber at the right, and one sharp 
cry burst from him, — " Mother " ; but only the 
heavy silence answered him. Even the echoes 
were dead here. Everything was desolate and 
fallen into decay. All showed the ravages of the 
devastation which had swept over it. All the 
available furniture in the house which was port- 
able had been taken away, the rest had been de- 
stroyed ; no relic of any kind was left to help 
the man in his memories. Hassen wandered 
through the empty rooms trying to reset them 
with the furnishings he had known, until in de- 
spair at his lack of success he sought the street. 
The house alone remained to him like the cast-ofF 
garment of some one long dead, tantalizing in its 
suggestions, harrowing in its intangible familiarity. 
Down the glistening street he walked, in deep 
thought. His stumbling upon the home of his 
early days had in no wise cast from his mind the 
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purpose of his trip to Khartoum. His mother's 
letter was dated at the governor's palace, and it 
was there that Hassen felt, if anywhere, that the 
veil which shut from him the first thirteen years 
of his life would be lifted. 

He reached the gardens first and hurried 
through the ghostly spot where the trees, neglected 
and unpruned, still attempted to put forth fruit 
each year; along paths weed-grown and scrubby, 
which bore little resemblance to the spot Gordon 
had loved and cared for, and upon which he and 
Niccoli had gazed that other moonlit night four- 
teen years back. 

Of the palace the upper story was entirely 
gone, and rubbish and decay made a hillock to 
the top. A moment only the efFendi stood in 
indecision ; then he made his ascent. Parts of the 
fallen bricks and stucco and drifted sand in which 
his feet sank impeded his progress but daunted 
him not. At the top he paused in uncertainty, 
expecting — what? He knew not, but he stood 
silent, facing the shadows. Gradually they took 
shape, and two figures appeared. Hassen went 
toward them, his face illumined with a great joy ; 
his revolver dropped from his outstretched hand, 
and disarmed, in perfect faith, he approached. 

When the Sheik Ed Din found the day was 
lost, and fled with his few remaining followers to 
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his father, the Khalifa, who had already escaped 
to his house for his last great stand, Ed Din 
iterated what AbduUahi already knew, that the 
infidels were carrying all before them, and that 
Mahdiism was as good as dead. The prophecies 
had been proven false, and the one remaining 
course for them was to flee before they suffered 
the fate of those who had fallen into the hands of 
the Es-Sirdar. At first Abdullahi made a weak 
protest. The prophet would save the day at the 
last ; he had seen it in a vision. And he ordered 
Ed Din to have the drums and ombeyehs sounded, 
but for once his son refiised to do his bidding. 
The enemy were even now at the gates ; if he 
would save himself there was no time to lose. 

The Khalifa's spirits were only effervescent and 
died out with Ed Din's words, so without fur- 
ther question he allowed his son to disguise him 
as best he might, and they set out. The Khalifa 
had taken the precaution to send on his wives and 
treasures to Kordofan, so there were no ties bind- 
ing him to the palace. At dusk, when the Sirdar 
was silencing the Khalifa's guard at one gate, 
his majesty, crushed and dispirited, was meekly 
following Ed Din out of another. Rumor said 
the Khalifa had followed his wives across the des- 
ert to Kordofan, and at daybreak scouting parties 
started after him, while in reality Abdullahi and 
his son were safely housed in the deserted palace 
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of their old enemy. General Gordon. After the 
first furor over their escape had subsided, they 
knew it would be easy enough for them to flee 
to the hills. 

Through the early night they remained upon 
the palace roof, watching the moving torches in 
the lost city of Omdurman ; and then they had 
curled up on the floor for their rest, confident 
that they would be free of molestation. From 
their first sleep they were roused by the sound 
of footsteps upon the rubbish below them. The 
falling stones and stucco reverberated in the intense 
silence like the footfalls of many people, and the 
Khalifa and Ed Din fled to the shadows, ready if 
they could not escape detection to fight for their 
lives. In their hands they held their short knives, 
and silent, watched. When the figure of Hassen 
rose above the fallen debris they looked for his 
followers, and it was many seconds before they 
grasped the fact that the eflFendi was alone. Curi- 
osity held them inert. Surely it would be easy 
to win against one man. They would lose nothing 
by being patient. Not until the figure discovered 
them and started toward them did they recognize 
the efFendi ; then a look of exultation lighted the 
features of Ed Din. At last they were to meet 
with the odds in his favor. 

Hassen was within a foot of them when he 
realized who they were. Unarmed and dazed by 
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the memories with which he had been absorbed, he 
stood for a second bewildered ; then his hand sped 
to his thigh. He had left his sword behind, his 
revolver was gone, and meanwhile the men were 
upon him like two demons, and Hassen, empty 
handed, was fighting for his life. Blow for blow 
he gave while the blood began to flow from the 
wounds their knives made upon his hands and 
arms. It was terribly unequal from the first, and 
only a foregone conclusion that in the end they 
would win. But it was not until Ed Din, choos- 
ing his chance when Abdullahi was holding the 
efFendi's attention, stabbed him in the back that 
Hassen fell. With a swift glance at his appar- 
ently lifeless figure the two left the palace, fearful 
lest there were others who, following close upon 
Hassen, should capture them before they could 
make their escape. Toward Galakla they fled, 
hoping to cross the river there and join the 
fugitives who were en route for Kordofan. 

In the morning Hassen's absence was discov- 
ered and the news was brought to Lieutenant 
Glendenning. For several days Hassen had been 
abstracted and full of unrest, and Randolph had 
felt that there was great danger of his mind 
becoming unbalanced. His disappearance sub- 
stantiated this theory and filled Randolph with 
anxiety. He realized the uselessness of search- 
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ing for him, for Omdurman was thoroughly 
familiar to him, while to Randolph it was a closed 
book ; and it was not until the second day that it 
occurred to him that Hassen might have gone to 
Khartoum, the home of his early boyhood. The 
more he thought of this the more impressed 
he was with the probability of it, and he deter- 
mined at least to institute a thorough search 
through that town. The funeral of General Gor- 
don was to be observed that morning in Khartoum, 
and Randolph joined the detachment of soldiers 
who were sent to erect the staves on the palace 
roof that the English and Egyptian flags might 
be raised in commemoration of his death. Fol- 
lowing them first to the palace, he had fallen 
upon the efFendi, lying bathed in blood, which 
was still oozing from his wounds. 

Heartbroken, Randolph bent above him, using 
every means within his power to win him back to 
consciousness. Through the long hours Has- 
sen had lain as he had fallen, buried in a silence 
which was only less engulfing than that which 
follows death ; but at the cry of despair in a loved 
voice the waning spark of vitality within him 
flickered in its effort to answer and at intervals 
flamed bright, as will a candle whose burnt-out 
wick is already sunk in the flattened wax. From 
his eyes the mist cleared, and for a space the grave 
was cheated of its prey; but the old memories 
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were the first to come to him. A moment of 
inarticulate murmuring and then Randolph caught 
the words, infinitely tender and caressing, though 
halting and broken by weakness and pain, " Poor 
little mother, you will never like Egypt. I 
should love that country better, too, and some 
time we will go there." The eyes smiled into 
the face above him. " No, we won't tell papa, 
we won't make him sad, nor little Helene. You 
and I will keep this secret." And then lapsing into 
a sigh of apparent forgetfulness, " The pretty 
brown leaves, the pretty brown leaves." 

Randolph wet the lips with whiskey from his 
flask and bent yet nearer the helpless figure. " I 
can play in the snow, can't I, marmee, just as 
Helene plays in the sand — is n't it funny to think 
of? — and scuff through the leaves, the pretty brown 
leaves ? " A moment's pause, and then, " Some 
day, when we leave Egypt." 

Then the tenderness fled and a boastfulness 
filled his face. " I can fight now," he said to an 
imaginary figure in the distance. "Papa said I 
did well for a youngster. Good-night, General." 
Then the man made an effort to rise, and Ran- 
dolph lifted him. " What are all those lights ? 
Look, look," he cried excitedly, gazing toward 
Omdurman. " The enemy ! we are surrounded ! 
I will begin to-night to be a soldier." He sank 
back exhausted. 
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Up the Nile the steamers were puffing toward 
Khartoum, bringing representatives of England 
and Egypt to do homage to the memory of 
General Gordon, and upon his palace roof in a 
group, silent and awe-struck, stood the workmen, 
beside the staves they had erected. It was not 
until the first troops had reached the palace that 
Hassen waked again to consciousness. At the 
sound of the multitude of footsteps he roused and 
tried to lift himself. Randolph's arms held him, 
and his ashen face flushed red. " They are fir- 
ing — the pretty brown leaves — Helene, Helene, 
keep quiet." Then in a startled cry, " What is 
it, mother ? My gun — my gun." Then as he 
caught sight of the officers, who came upon the 
roof and stood staring with unfeigned astonish- 
ment, he burst out, " You are a liar and a dog of 
an Arab. I will kill you." But the anger burnt 
up his strength, and again he fell back into Ran- 
dolph's arms. 

Once more he woke. This time life burned 
only in the wonderful eyes ; the body was already 
dead. The services for Gordon were nearly 
over, the flags were flying from the poles, the 
guns had saluted them, the bands had played, 
and the first cheers of the soldiers filled the air. 
" What is that, Randolph ? " Hassen asked, for 
the first time recognizing his friend. 
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" They have been honoring Gordon's memory, 
Hassen. The men are cheering the flags." 

The efFendi listened till the last three cheers 
died out, a great joy burning in his face as he 
realized that at last his hero was avenged; then 
Randolph saw the light in the eyes change as if 
a mist dimmed them, and he knew the delirium 
had returned even before the efFendi spoke. 

"There he is, Randolph," he said proudly. 
" See how fine and straight he stands. And there 
is mother — with her lovely hair. Was ever any 
hair so pretty, do you think? And father — 
Helene — " The band started the dead march 
from " Saul " and interrupted him. He listened a 
moment, a rapt expression upon his gray face. 
"They are saluting him, Randolph. They all 
worship him. This is where he loves to come 
with us every afternoon." There was a pause, 
filled with the music of the march, and Randolph, 
watching Hassen's face, saw the shadow of death 
upon it. 

" I am very tired," the lips whispered. " It is 
good to sleep. Good-night." 

Around the palace the vast assemblage, which 
had come to honor the memory of the martyred 
general, bent their heads in prayer. Above them, 
beneath the floating flags, upon the floor of the 
palace Gordon's feet had made sacred fourteen 
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years before, in the place of all others he would 
have chosen for his last sleep, lay the efFendi, 
dead alike to the murmur of prayer or thunder of 
cannon. Yet who shall doubt but on the other 
side of the great silence there were sounds which 
would have the power to wake into consciousness 
his slumbering soul, sights which would lift the 
veil from his shrouded eyes, and faces which 
would fill them with the glad look of recog- 
nition, and appease at last the long-repressed 
hunger of his heart ? 
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engages the attention of the reader from the skill shown 
in the handling of the subject she has chosen to make the 
theme of its pages. — Boston Herald. 
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A Stirring Tale of the Plains 

THE RAINBOW CHASERS 

By JOHN H. WHITSON 

Author of "Barbara, A Woman of the West/' etc 

Illustrated. ISmo. $1.50 

Full of the atmosphere of the West, with a cowboy, 
land speculator, and lover for its hero, Mr. Whitson's new 
novel, without being in the least a copy, has many of the 
attractions of Mr. Wister's hero, "The Virginian." 

" The Rainbow Chasers '* is a virile American novel and 
treats of the elemental forces of Western life and the re- 
sults of the great fever of speculation in land. The prairies 
and forests of the West are the scenes which the author 
has chosen for a novel which is ftill of interest and strength. 

The characters of the story are vigorous men, men with 
red blood in their veins, men of action who btdld up new 
communities. 



J5y the Author of " A Prince of Sinners*' 

ANNA THE ADVENTURESS 

By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author of 
"A Prince of Sinners/* etc. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 

Mr. Oppenheim's new story of London life shows this 
talented and increasingly popular author at his best. The 
subtle character study of two sisters, Anna and Annabel, 
is masterly. The latter "got herself talked about ** when 
she and her sister lived in Paris, and when Sir John Fer- 
nngham proposed to her, believing her to be Anna, she 
keeps up the delusion. The consequences of this bold de- 
ception Mr. Oppenheim has unfolded to us with remark- 
able ingenuity. The story increases in interest as it 
progresses, and sparkles with brilliant conversation and 
strong situations. 
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The Story of a Mans Triumph aver the Flesh 

THE WOOD-CARVER OF 

'LYMPUS 

By MARY E. WALLER, author of " A Daughter of the 
Rich," etc. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.30 

The hero of Miss Waller's new story is one of the most 
powerful and original characters portrayed in recent 
fiction. Hugh Armstrong, used to a busy out-of-door life, 
in felling a tree meets with an accident and loses the 
use of his limbs. At first he finds it impossible to adjust 
himself to his shut-in life, but a friend suggests wood- 
carving to him. Through work and love a great change 
comes over him, and the author has portrayed to us in a 
powerftQ manner Armstrong's salvation. The scenes are 
laid in the Green Mountains of Vermont. 



A New Novel of Present-Day Virginia Life 

WHERE 
THE TIDE COMES IN 

By LUCY MEACHAM THRUSTON, author of " Mistress 
Brent," "A Gu-l of Vu-gmia," etc. Illustrated. 

19mo. $1.50 

In her new story Mrs. Thruston portrays a heroine as 
charming as her delightftQ '^ Girl of Virginia." The scenes 
of the novel are laid at Norfolk and Portsmouth, and the 
vicissitudes of the Southern vegetable farmer, who depends 
on the irrepressible negro, are strongly pictured. The 
novel is a genuine love-story with a touch of politics, and 
the Southern atmosphere is delightfully unhackneyed. 
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The Story of an American Woman s Rummer Abroad 

A WOMAN'S WILL 

By ANNE WARNER. lUustrated. 12mo. $1.50 
A brilliant and entertaining loye-gtory is this, narrated 
almost wholly in dialogue, the hero being a Gtormaii of 
rank, and a famous violin player and composer, and the 
heroine, an American widow, whose marriage had been an 
unhappy one. The charm of the story is in the skilftiUy 
drawn characters, the bright dialogue, and the realistic 
painting of the scenes in which the events take place^ 
Leipsic, Zurich, and Lucerne. 

A Tale of Norway in the Tenth Century 

THE NORTH STAR 

By M. K HENRY-RUFFIN. Illustrated. ISmo. $1.50 

This Viking romance is a tale of love and adventure 
with King Olaf Tryggevesson for the hero. The story opens 
with a scene at a fair in Ireland, where Olaf meets a beau- 
tiful Irish princess, and later changes to Norway, where 
Olaf returns to be received as King. Such history and 
legend as have come to us of that time fhrnish fertile imag- 
ination a firame for stirring incident and rapid action. 

Some New Siorjfs hy SienMewicz 

LIFE AND DEATH 

AND OTHER LEGENDS AND STORIES. By HENRYK 
SIENKIEWICZ, author of . " Quo Vadis," etc. Translated 
from the original Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated. 
16mo. $1.00. 

Contents : I. Life and Death : a Hindu Legend. II. la 
he the Dearest One ? m. A Legend of the Sea. IV. The 
Cranes. V. The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus. 
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